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MINE IS _ THINE. 


PART V.—CHAPTER XVII. 


We must now borrow the win 
of Cosmo Glencairn’s fancy, and fly 
back to the Lake of Como, where 
the golden summer days passed 
pleasantly and peacefully for the 
occupants of the Villa Bianca; so 
pleasantly, indeed, for Lord Ger- 
mistoune—who was hard to please 
—that, as the period of his tenancy 
drew to a close, he began to turn 
scowling glances on the mountains 
of the Engadine, and to use lan- 
guage of bitter scepticism about 
Gull and the rest of the faculty, 
apropos of his approaching sojourn 
in the Alpine paradise. “ Empirics 
and blunderers—all of them !” he 
would grumble. “Because it is 
the right thing for Sir Peter Rab- 
bits to go to that detestable place” 
(Sir Peter was a civic dignitar} 
whose “ case” had been mentione 
as having points of similarity to 
his own), “why should it be the 
tight thing for me? Monstrously 
improbable that my organs could 
ever have resembled those of an 
aldermen, even before he had be- 
devilled them with gross living and 
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Guildhall banquets! Name of Rab- 
bits, too! Preposterous!” But, 
after all, this constituted a griey- 
ance without which his life would 
scarcely have been in order. 
Pleasantly, too, the days passed 
for Esmé—all. unconscious of the 
influence she was exercising over 
the lives and destinies of others— 
happy in fancy-free meditations 
and in pursuits congenial to a 
graceful and cultured mind. The 
weather continued to be faultless ; 
the sun shone every day in a cloud- 
less sky, but the mountains lent 
themselves to nature’s pleasant con- 
spiracy, and sent down light airs, 
that came tempered from the abodes 
of snow, to fan the favoured district. 
As for the Ravenhall party and 
Tom Wyedale, the delights of the 
lace were not so patent to them. 
oor Mrs, Ravenhall! long, long 
ago had the bloom of young en- 
thusiasm for anything in this weary 
world been brushed from hier blasé 
spitit; the voices and the aspects 
of external nature had no message 
and no meaning for her. But her 
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walk and conversation were so arti- 
ficial, that it came like a second 
nature to her to simulate whatever 
for the time being seemed to pay ; 
and thus to all her little circle she 
was untiring in her raptures over 
the lake and its environs, which, 
from morn to night, never ceased 
to be “quite too divinely lovely 
and enchanting,” to say the least 
of it. 

The few people whom she knew 
at Cadenabbia were impressed with 
this, It showed, they said, such 
freshness, simplicity, and soul; for 
here was a lady, ordinarily involved 
in the turmoil of the great world 
of fashion, retiring without regret 
from its seductions, at the call of 
duty, and finding more than conso- 
lation in the sweet teachings of the 
beautiful and the sublime. AW this 
factitious enthusiasm was focussed 
apon Esmé, into whose confidence 
and affections it was her design to 
penetrate; and since it appeared 
that freshness, simplicity, and soul 
would be the proper “ wear” under 
the circumstances, she thus mas- 
-queraded accordingly. 

Esmé was rather perplexed by it 
all, and even, at times, a little bored, 
when she would say to herself, with 
unconscious truth and humour, “ I 
wonder why ‘Mrs. Ravenhall seems 
to think that J must take it as 
4 personal compliment when she 
says anything pretty about the 
scenery ?” 

Of course, the whole thing inex- 
pressibly bored Mrs, Ravenhall her- 
self. Her heart was faraway in the 
crush and scramble of the Raion 
season. She was missing every- 
thing ; she was not being seen at 
the right places; she was losing 
ground, perhaps—even, perhaps, 
‘being forgotten. The Honourable 
‘Nora Hackbut, who contributed 
Anglo-Continental gossip to one of 
ithose weekly- papers which are so 
frank and so A mh in describing 
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the private lives and doings of even 
trivial people, did, indeed, let the 
world know what Mrs, Ravenhall 
was about, and what a high opinion 
she had of the beauties of nature; 
but this could not compensate for 
a dreary blank in the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ where Mrs, Ravenhall’s place 
knew her no more. 

Nor did these vexatious circum- 
stances by any means exhaust the 
list of Mrs. Ravenhall’s trials. She 
was somewhat in the position of 
a manager of amateur theatricals, 
who, besides composing the piece 
and playing a part in it himself, 
has to fulfil the combined duties of 
stage-manager and prompter—now 
hustling a sluggish member of the 
corps on to the stage, now suggest- 
ing a “cue” to the forgetful, and 
at times even dashing “on” in 
person to supply the place of an 
absentee. Her corps, it will be ob- 
served, was divided into conscious, 
and unconscious, dramatis persone ; 
and the former—her husband and 
brother—had to be constantly in- 
structed, cajoled, and stimulated in 
private,—so that, with the additional 
necessity of keeping the whole com- 
pany in good-humour with each 
other, her trials were heavy and in- 
cessant. If one of them, even, 
would havé heartily co-operated, it 
would have been different ; but not 
even Tom, for whose benefit the 
whole thing was devised, could be 
got to do so—he was sluggish and 
proemetineting. and, indeed, played 

is part in a way that left much to 
be desired, 

As to Mr. Ravenhall, whose réle 
was alraost a negative one, he gave 
her continual trouble. He. ve 
soon grew tired of the place, a 
being indifferent to Tom’s inter 
ests, could not see why his conve 
nience should be sacrificed to them. 
Hence he became very restive, and 
anxious to move on, which involved 
yet other calls on his wife’s powers 
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of stratagem. His wish to escape 
was, perhaps, not to be wondered at ; 
for, independently of everything 
else, his relations with Lord Germis- 
toune soon made his position some- 
what irksome. The bluff member 
for had, in truth, been utterly 
cowed by the noble lord. At first, 
things had gone very smoothly be- 
tween them, for Ravenhall, laying 
his wife’s precepts to heart, carried 
himself deferentially in the presence 
of the autocrat, who, mindful of his 
gallant promise to Mrs, Ravenhall, 
and moved also by propagandist 
considerations, was studiously tem- 
perate in sentiment and courteous 
in tone to Mr, Ravenhall. His wife 
had spoken of the “struggle” 
going on in his mind—implving 
that the contest lay between Reason 
and Radicalism ; and the keen old 
partisan felt that a little tact and 
diplomacy might be well bestowed 
in settling the “struggle” in favour 
of Toryism and Truth. Lord Ger- 
mistoune, by the by, occasionally 
rather mystified Mr, Ravenhall by 
subtle allusions to the “struggle” 
in question, for Mrs, Ravenhall had 
not revealed to her husband the 
existence of that phase of his own 
consciousness; but his stupidity 
guarded him from untoward dis- 
coveries, and things went on serenely 
for a time. 

The characters of the two men, 
however, made it impossible that 
they could long do so. Mr. Raven- 
hall was one of those people who 
must either trample, or be trampled, 
upon; and being misled by Lord 
Germistoune’s unexpected complais- 
ance and moderation, he presently 
began to recover his self-assurance, 
to lose his deferential tone, and 
even to develop very decided 
symptoms of bluffness. Lord Ger- 
mistoune, with a hawk’s eye for all 
this sort of thing, noted.the change 
resentfully ; but, in consideration 
of the “struggle,” was able to sub- 
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due the feelings of the man to 
those of the partisan for a little. 
There are limits, however, to all 
human endurance ; and it is equally 
certain that, in this country, the 
majority of men will much more 
readily endure a strongly-expressed 
dissent from their views, as to prin- 
ciples merely, than as to the per- 
sonal qualities of this or that party 
leader whom they follow or oppose. 

The principle and the measure 
may be amicably discussed by the 
week; but when the Man is intro- 
duced, the hour of. explosions has 
arrived. Lord Germistoune’s poli- 
tics were strongly flavoured with 


,the personal element; so were Mr. 


Ravenhall’s. 

And thus it one day befell that 
the latter, finding himself in a 
mixed company, and stimulated by 
the presence of an admiring constit- 
uent, ventured to speak reckless 
words in eulogy of a great leader, as 
to whose character—whether purely 
diabolical or altogether saintly—a 
keen controversy then raged ; where- 
upon Lord Germistoune forgot all 
about his gallantry, and the pro- 
paganda, and the “struggle,” and 
made short work of the eminent 
man and his rash disciple. Mr. 
Ravevhall, alluding to a recent 
speech of his hero’s, had affirmed 
that “there was no disputing that, 
at all events;” and added some 
bluff remarks about “ malignant 
stupidity,” as distinctive of all those 
who might think otherwise, not 
only on this point, but upon the 
general question of the great man’s 
perfection. The words were not 
addressed to Lord Germistoune, but 
they reached his ear, and he at 
once came into action. 

“Let me beg you, then, Mr. 
Ravenhall,” he said, “to write me 
down ‘malignant and stupid.’ ” 

‘No, no, Lord Germistoune ! 


“no, no!” laughed Ravenhall; “we 


all know you are too clear-headed 
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a man to differ with what I have 
just said.” 

“T protest, sir, your test of clear- 
headedness astounds me—it really 
does, As to the—the individual 
of whom you speak, I differ with 
you to this extent, that I think if 
he were expelled from the British 
realms—and with every circum- 
stance of ignominy—it—it would 
be a fortunate circumstance for the 
realms,*sir. What?” 

“Tt would be a black day for 
England when that took place ; and 
in the depths of your heart, I am 
convinced you agree with me.” 

“ Now, isn’t this a great deal too 
monstrous ¢ 
may I ask, do you venture to assert 
that my words and my real senti- 
ments are at variance ?” 

“Pooh! pooh! pooh! my lord, 
es take the matter too strongly. 

merely mean that I am sure there 
is room in your mind for admira- 
tion of a man’s intellect and up- 
rightness, apart from political con- 
siderations. That man gives a tone 
to public life-——” 

* Yes, he does—a tone of political 
recklessne#s and effrontery; and, let 
me tel) you, there is no room in my 
mind for anything but abhorrence 
of a traitor.” 

“Oh! ho! ho!” 

“ Ah! but it isn’t‘oh! ho! ho!” 

“Traitor, Lord . Germistoune ? 
you'll scarcely make that out, I take 
it.” 

“ Yes, sir, I said ‘ traitor’—and 
I'll swear to the word, if you please 
a traitor whose intellect is per- 
verted, whose uprightness robs us 
piecemeal of the constitution, tam- 
pers with the coronation oath, fil- 
ches and perverts the Prerogative, 
sacrifices’ every conviction to self- 
interest, and—and—oh! by the 
Lord Harry, sir! your boldness in 
speaking of this man as noé a traitor, 

sses my comprehension.” | 

Ravenhall was white, partly from 
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anger, partly from consternation ; 
but he was not going to cave in, 
before a constituent, without an- 
other struggle. 

“Come, Lord Germistoune,” he 
said, rallying his courage, “ let us 
speak as common-sense patriotic 
men of the world, and. - 

“JT should be glad to hear you 
in that vein, Mr. Ravenball — 
monstrously glad.” 

“And make allowance for differ- 
ences of judgment, temperament, 
and so forth.” 

“No; I will make no allowance 
for iniquity, however it may be 
begotten.” 

“ These are hard words, but hard 
to prove, I fancy. If I chose, I 
might say some hard words about 
a certain great man on your side 
who——” 

“Now, Mr. ‘Ravenhall, if you 
think I. am going to bandy tu 
quoques with you, you are mistaken. 
Legitimate argument, conducted in 
a temperate tone, I always court; 

uerilities of this sort I am in the 
abit of resenting as a personal 

affront. I simply repeat that the 
man you speak of is a traitor and 
—and a disgrace; and there is no 
kind of sophistry that can disturb the 
facts which support my definition. 
There! enough of him.” 

“There is one thing about him 

” 


“T distinctly decline to discuss 


‘him any farther; and, for the future, 


you will greatly oblige me by avoid- 
ing the subject. It disgusts me.” 

Lord Germistoune looked 0 
awful, and so aquiline, and rapped 
his words out with such forcible 
intonation, and with such an air of 
uttering axioms, that Ravenhall 
fell before him mute, prostrate, and 
permanently cowed—shunning in- 
tercourse with him for the future 
as much as possible, and, when in 
his company, observing, as a rule, 
a rather sullen silence. 
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And all this gave grievously 
superfluous trouble to his wife, 
who, in her ignorance of the 
age of arms which had taken place, 
went on wasting a world of diplo- 
matic finesse and vigilance in hope 
of promoting more intimate rela- 
tions between Lord Germistoune 
and her husband, and thereby of 
lightening her task of diverting the 
attention of the former from her 
serious Manceuvres. 

It was, of course, Mrs, Raven- 
hall’s grand object to bring Esmé 
and Tom into contact. To “do 
things together” was therefore her 
constant aim. But there is not 
much to be done at Cadenabbia 
beyond its delightful spécialité of 
floating about on the lake, and in- 
dulging in the poetry of idleness ; 
and this did not favour her schemes, 
which pointed to a good deal of 
téte-d-téte intercourse between the 
young people. She liked to do 


things which involved loitering in 
quiet plaees, where the party might, 
insensibly as it were, separate, and 
Tom and Esmé, without perceiving 
how it came about, might drift 


away in company together. Her 
ingenuity in devising pretexts for 
such excursions was really wonder- 


ful. One day it was “such a dear 


little road-side shrine” she had 
heard of as really remarkable if you 
looked into it, which they had not 
yet done; another, it was a pictur- 
esque old woman, of whom dear Lord 
Germistoune must make a drawing 
for her ; or a church deserving of 
a similar distinction, or a tree, or a 
eow—no matter what the object, or 
how commonplace, for she always 
contrived to invest it with some 
imaginary interest, which caused 
the pilgrimage to be made, and 
gave point to it. Then she would 
set Lord Germistoune to his task, 
and remain beside him, full of. in- 
terest, query, and suggestion; while 
Tom and Esmé naturally moved 
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about, or went away together to 
search, at her suggestion, for some 
mythical point of view affording 


‘scope for Esmé’s sketching powers. 


The two young people soon got on 
terms of friendly intimacy ; for Tom 
was extremely frank, cheery, and 
amusing, and Esmé’s unconscious- 
ness of the plot which cireled round 
her was not disturbed. by any ag- 
gressive action on his part. In fact, 
he was much more at ease with herin 
a téte-d-téte than when with the rest 
of the party, which, considering he 
was a suitor, was exactly what he 
ought not to have been; but, in 
truth, it was his sister’s nee 
which mainly reminded him of the 
part he had undertaken to play. His 
state of mind about the whole mat- 
ter was very ambiguous. He did 
not quite know what. he wanted. 
He was perfectly certain, of course, 
that he would like Miss Douglas’s 
fortune, and that the state of his 
affairs made such an acquisition 
desirable, Moreover, when his mind 
turned upon his financial troubles, 
it did, in some mysterious way, 
take comfort from feeling that there 
was, in possible reserve, tiis possible 
something—this off-chance—upon 
which he might possibly fall back, 
and perhaps successfully. But his 
heart was untouched; he had no 
turn for matrimony; he was sadly 
deficient in those arts which his 
sister believed him to be practising ; 
and he shrank from the disturb- 
ance and opposition which he knew 
must arise, even were he successful 
with the lady herself. So he drifted 
on, procrastinating and temporising, 
Forced to deceive his sister as to his 
real relations with Esméa, since a 
knowledge of them might probably 
have led her to throw up the game 
which he was not helping her to 
play, but which he could not bear 
to abandon—as a last resource, 
which might come in usefully some 
day or other, 
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Now and then, indeed, when the 
post had brought him some desper- 
ate menace from a creditor, and 
when his sister had improved the 
oceasion with urgent rhetoric, he 
would make some quaint, spasmodic 
approaches to the subject with 

mé; but they were so clumsily 
made, and so adroitly withdrawn, 
that they passed altogether unob- 
served and unsuspected. 

Mrs. Ravenhall, of course, cate- 
chised him often and gverni Ak 
and since, to a certain extent, she 
regulated her tactics towards Esmé 
from the impressions she received 
from him, she was often in a state 
of mystification which gave rise to 
peri age 

“Another day gone, Tom,” she 
would say, “and what progress ?” 

“Well, it is difficult to say, 
— 

“ But some ?” 

“ Oh yes, I think so.” 

“ You are getting to like her very 
much ?” 

*“ Very much.” 

“ Now, be frank with me; do 
you observe any change in her 
manner /"@ 

“Ye-es, a decided change, I should 

” ® 
“Ts it at all fluttery when you 
are left alone together, or when you 
meet ?” 

“ Rather fluttery.” 

“ And you adapt your manner, I 
hope ?” 

“Oh yes; I flutter too.” 

“ Be serious. I sometimes think 
your manner is a little too familiar 
and easy. Avoid that. If you loved 
the dear girl as she ought to be 
loved, there would be no familiar- 
ity.” 

“Well, you know, we are getting 

retty intimate; we couldn’t well 
help it—thanks to your manage- 
ment.” 

_ “Ah! bat you mustn’t be inti- 
mate. Check that sort of thing at 


sa 
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once. It kills. sentiment. And 
there ought not to be too much 
conversation. It is, of course, un- 

‘ necessary to say how fatal your 
ordinary style of rattle would be. 
If her manner is fluttery, the time 
for constrained silences ought to 
have arrived. Encourage them, by 
all means, Never interrupt them, 
except by an incoherency. Think 
of your debts—anything that will 
keep you quiet and sadden your 
face. By the by, what do you talk 
about ?” 

“ Oh, the usual thing.” 

“Do you mean what is usual be- 
tween people who are falling in love 
with each other?” 

“Of course,” 

“ And what is that ?” 

This was a poser, but Tom bra- 
zened it out. 

“Why, hang it, Lucy,” he said, 
“you've been in love yourself, I 
suppose | at least you seem to 
know all about it; so surely you 
must understand what I mean,” 

“Well, perhaps. I can’t say 
honestly, Tom, that I observe any 
symptoms in Miss Douglas.” 

“ But you know how women dis- 
semble before each other.” 

“Trae; and she has natural self- 
control, Her manner is, of course, 
totally different when you are by 
yourselves ?” 

** Oh ! totally ; totally,” which was 
so far true that, on these occasions, 
Tom was livelier and made her laugh 
more. 

“ Well, I hope things are pro- 
gressing ; but you mustn’t lose 
time. I should say you might 
bring matters to a crisis within the 
month.” 

“ Wouldn’t that look rather bold 
and over-confident ?” 

“Delays are dangerous: if you 
don’t, you must follow them to the 
Engadine.” 

“TI was thinking it would be 
better to put it off till the end 
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of my visit at Dunerlacht. There 
would be more delicacy in that, I 
think.” What Tom did think was, 
that he would at least make a cer- 
tainty of his shooting. 

“If the state of her mind is what 
our account implies, it won’t do 
to delay long.” 

“Oh, perhaps I am over-san- 
guine! possibly I exaggerate.” 

“ Well, you must be guided by 
circumstances, and keep your eyes 
wide open, I wish Frank didn’t 
abhor the old gentleman so dread- 
fully. You ean’t conceive what 
difficulty I have in keeping him 
here. That is one reason why you 
chould hasten matters. If we go, 
where will you be?” 

“ Where, indeed?” said Tom; 
but the ready answer suggested itself 
to his inner mind, “At Homburg 
within eight-and-forty hours.” 

Mrs, Ravenball having thus put 
Tom through his facings, would 
occasionally go over to the other 
camp, and while she played a coup 
or two for her brother, endeavour, 
from the other point of view, to dis- 
cover how the land lay. To Esmé 
she was in some respects incompre- 
hensible—without the key to her 
plot it could hardly be otherwise, 
act she never so adroitly; but her 
unfailing geniality and kindliness 
of manner were sufficiently attrac- 
tive, and she was-sure of a sincere 
welcome, on her frequent visits, 

“Here is the tiresome, gossipy 
old woman coming again to worry 
and interrupt you, dear Miss Doug- 
las,” she cried, as she entered Es- 
mé’s room, on one of these occa- 
sions, towards the close of the 
Cadenabbia campaign, and when 
Mrs, Ravenhall began to think that 
she must intervene more actively 
herself. “But I hope you are’ not 
too busy—I hope I am not too 
dreadfully in the way ?” 


Esmé reassured her on these, 


heads, and she went on to propose 
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the inevitable expedition; “ but,” 
she added, “ it is not for a common 
reason I propose it to-day; and 
since Lord Germistoune is not 
busy—for he is walking on the 
pier—and since you are always so 
sweet and good, [ dm sure you will 
oblige me, if you can.” 

“Oblige, Mrs, Ravenhall! of 
course I shall be delighted to go 
with you—I always am. Where 
do you think of going to ?” 

“Ah! I have got a little gem for 
Lord Germistoune, about five miles 
down, on the Chiavennaside. But, 
to be quite frank with you, I have a 
selfish object—yes, quite a selfish 
object—in proposing an excursion 
to-day. - To tell you the truth, I am 
miserable about my brother Tom. 
He is so depressed and low, He 
will admit nothing; but I can’t 
bear to see the dear fellow suffer. 
So I wish to distract him, if I can— 
to take him out of himself; and I 
think, if we can get him to go with 
us, we cheerful people ought to be 
able todo him some good among 
us,” 

None of Love’s ensigns displayed 
themselves in Esmé’s face, but she 
expressed all due sympathy for 
Tom, and asked simply what was 
wrong. That, Mrs. Ravenhall said 
was what she could not make out; 
but his depression had existed for 
some time, and was increasing; and 

robably Miss Douglas had noticed 
it? But Esmé could not say she 
had, by any manner of means. 
“He has given you no hint,” said 
Mrs. Ravenhall, “ that there is some- 
thing preying on his mind, you are 
certain ?” 

“Most certain; and surely it 
is most unlikely he should have 
spoken to me about it.” 

“TI don’t know about that. I 
do know that he has a strong feel- 
ing of sympathy and rapport with 
you; sol thought he might have 
made you his confidant, though he- 
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admits nothing to me. But he has 
said nothing ?” , 

“Nothing. By the by, he some- 
times speaks with a good deal of 
anxiety about a horse which he is 
interested in, for some race; per- 
haps he has had some bad news 
about it.” 

Mrs. Ravenhall’s face fell, and 
she replied, “Oh dear, no; he 
makes no secret to me of any trouble 
of that sort, This is something far, 
far deeper.” Furtively scanning 
Esmé’s face as she spoke, and see- 
ing no desired change in it, she 
said to herself, “If this is dissem- 
bling, she dissembles skilfully ; and 
dissembling it must be, unless Tom 
is deceiving himself, which, in his 
calm state of mind, is not likely,” 
Then she went on to say, confiden- 
tially, that they must extract Tom’s 
secret from him, if possible. “You 
will help me, will you not, my dear 
Miss Douglas ?” 

“TI? Oh, Mrs. Ravenhall, I don’t 
see how I can possibly do that, I 
think it would be x 

Here Esmé paused, and Mrs, 
Rayenhall thought her manner and 
expression more satisfactory. 

“ At all events,” she said, “ you 
will help me to try and cheer him, 
I know.” 

The idea of that rattling talker 
and farceur requiring to be cheered 
made Esmé smile; but as he might 
be depressed in private—must be, 
indeed, or his sister could not be so 
concerned about him—she laugh- 
ingly said that she would heartily 
co-operate. “I daresay,” she added, 
“he is only bored. It must be 
dreadfully dull for any one of his 
tastes, down here, with none of his 
usual pursuits, and no congenial 
companions, Probably the best 
advice we can give him is to go 
away.” ' 

“ Probably,” thought Mrs, Raven- 
hall, “ this is a feeler.” 

But here she was rather in a logi- 
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cal difficulty ; for, having just stated 
that Tom was excessively unhappy, 
it was hard to affirm (which she 
would have liked to imply) that 
all his happiness centred in Caden- 
abbia. She could not do this, or 
even throw out any broad innuen- 
do as to the attractions which the 
place had for him, without showing 

er hand, which, sorely hampered 
as she was by her ignorance of the 
exact relations existing between 
Tom and Esmé, she could not ven- 
ture to do, So she merely said, 
with some intention, that she felt 
certain “that would not meet the 
difficulty, but, rather, aggravate it 
materially.” 

And then she went on in a side, 
strain, apropos of Esmé’s allusions 
to Tom’s tastes and pursuits, to sug- 
gest that, in reality, his. soul soared 
above the vulgar pastimes of his 
eoevals, to which he merely ad- 
dicted himself from the disgust 
incidental to a carriére manquée ; 
moreover, that the underlying vein 
of thoughtfulness and earnest feel- 
ing which he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed, was concealed by the mau- 
vaise honte and artificial cynicism 
so constantly to be observed in the 
Anglo-Saxon when disappointed in 
his loftier aspirations. In fact, she 
gave quite a romantic colour to 
Tom’s pigeon-shooting, polo-play- 
ing, and race-frequenting propensi- 
ties—winding up with a firmly-ex- 
pressed conviction that from them 
he might be satisfactorily retrieved 
by the right influence, if only it 
could be brought to bear upon him ; 
for, “ Ah, dear me,” she concluded, 
with a deep sigh, “it doesn’t bear 
thinking of! It is the sorrow of 
my life; aud I had such hopes of 
him! We all had. Yet I can’t 
bring myself to despair. No, I 
constantly say to myself, ‘ Under 
tender and noble influences, what. 
might not that gifted creature ‘do, 
even yet!’ for he is full of heart 
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and sympathy. Well, well; forgive 
me for boring you. Dear Tom is 
so very much to me, I forget my- 
self when I begin to speak of him.” 

Mrs, Ravenhall did this p. 
excessively well, and Esmé’s kind 
heart was touched for the “sorrow 
of her life.” It was impossible, in- 
deed, that Esmé should not fecl a 
little perplexed about this strangely 
unobtruded side of Tom’s nature, 
but it could not be altogether imagi- 
nary ; and, in any case, Mrs. Raven- 
hall’s anguish was obviously sincere, 
and to be respected. 

On the morning of this expedi- 
tion the sorrowing sister had dis- 
covered her “gifted” brother gaz- 
ing in some consternation at a sheaf 
of newly-arrived duns, and had, 
then and there, well battered him 
with counsel, suggestion, and reproof 
as to the progress of his suit; and 
after the start, while the party were 
still together, she was so observant 
and maneuvring, and so plied Tom 
with secret telegraphy, that for 
once he really became conscious, 
constrained, and silent, thus favour- 
ing the recently-coined theory of 
his depression. Then, when Mrs. 
Rayenhall’s tactics had ripened for 
the separation of the party, she con- 
trived to whisper Tom, before he 
and Esmé sauntered away, “Just 
continue as you are doing; be low, 
be depressed, but, at the right mo- 
moment empressé and earnest. I 
have paved the way for you, I 
think.” These words of wisdom 
Tom did not long bear in mind, but 
presently fell into such wild spirits, 
and rattled away so continuously, 
that Esmé, thinking partly of Mrs. 
Ravenhall’s revelation, partly of 
Tom’s recent eclipse, and having 
no reason for constraint with him, 
laughingly congratulated him on the 
recovery of his spirits. “Recovery 
of my spirits !” he cried, and then 


(remembering his sister’s words, and 
suspecting some move of hers to 
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which le ought to play up), “ ah!— 
ahem! did you think I was out of 
spirits ¢” 

“Oh yes; your gloom was quite 
tragical, and visible to every eye.” 

“Ah! perhaps; I didn’t think it 
would be observed. I’m sorry it 
was. A man onght to conceal these 
things—to—to wear a mask, and 
that kind of thing.” 

“I think it is very hard, when one 
is really bored, to conceal the fact.” 

“ Well, it is; but I ought to have 
concealed it.” 

“T was right then; I knew I was. 
You are bored with this place, and 
I think it.is very natural.” 

“ Bored ?” cried Tom, aghast at 
his clumsy dapsus, “ of course I didn’t 
mean that, I meant low, depressed.” 

“ Which you are ?” 

“ Yes, now—now you press me ; 
I must admit that I am—horribly 
so.” 

“Bat yet not bored with this 
place ?” 

“No; I never was happier than 
I am here.” 

Esmé laughed. “ What a very 
curious state of mind to be in!” she 
said, 

“Tsn’t it ?” said Tom, 

“ Horribly low and depressed, 
yet never happier—all at the same 
time ?” 

Tom was not so logical as his 
sister: besides, he had a dim notion 
that this was the normal phase of 
a lover’s mind; so he stuck to his 
paradox, trying to look lugubrious, 
with fun threatening to break out 
in his eyes and all over his face. 

“Tt is impossible, then, for your 
friends to know whether they ought 
to congratulate or condole,” said . 
Esmé, demurely, humouring his 
whim, and expecting a dénowement 
in connection with Tom’s ever-ex- 
ecrated banker and some turn of 
fortune on the turf. 

“Ah!” said Tom, “I wish I 
knew which they ought to do. 
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No one could tell them except 
yourself,” 

Here he was, up at the very 
point, long before he meant it; 
whereupon, immediately, great con- 
sternation fell upon him, so that he 
swerved, and adroitly added, “ Of 
course I don’t mean you specially, 
but you or some other tremendous- 
ly clever person, who understands 
bir sy and that kind of thing.” 

“ Really, Mr. Wyedale, I wonder 
what you will credit me with next ? 
Metaphysics! I don’t think I even 

uite know what the word means.” 

“ Oh, neither do I, for that mat- 
ter; but it’s a good big word, and 
means something wise.” 

Esmé laughed, and said, “ Well, 
I don’t think I need go very deep 
into metaphysics to discover what 
would¢be a remedy for that part of 
your state of mind which is not 
‘exquisitely happy.’ ” 

“A remedy? What is it?” 


“Some pigeons to shoot, for one 
thing.” 
“ Well, the place would be more 


endur would be the better for 
something of the sort.” 

“ Or a polo-ground.” 

“Ah! ¢f we had some polo.” 

“ Or a race-meeting, within reach, 
now and then.” 

“ Don’t tantalise me, Miss Doug- 
las.” , 

“And a few sympathetic men 
under sixty, to talk to and play 
tennis with.” 

“Oh yes; the men here are 
maddeningly old and stupid. They 
can do nothing. They break one’s 
heart.” 

* Exactly; in other words, you 
- are severely bored.” 

“No, no, no,” 

“Oh yes, you are; and, strange 
to say, I can suggest an alleviation 
to you, which I don’t think you 
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have discovered for yourself. Giu- 
seppe, our chief boatman, tells me 
there is splendid sport to be got 
here in spearing trout at night in 
the lake—what they call ‘burn. 
ing the water’ in Scotland.” 

“ You don’t say so!” 

“ Giuseppe does.” 

** And—and large trout ?” 

“Gigantic, according to Gin- 
seppe.” 

“ And how do they work it ?” 

“Ah! I must refer you to Giu- 
seppe for the particulars.” 

“T can’t tell you, Miss Douglas, 
how much obliged I am for the 
hint, Til get at Giuseppe this very 
afternoon. I'll try conclusions with 
the trout before I’m a day older. 
There’s really no sport much better. 
That will be something to do at 
last.” And so, forgetting his sister, 
matrimony, depression, and all the 
real business of the hour, he rattled 
away upor the intoxicating subject, 
till, coming abruptly upon the rest 
of the party, he stopped short and 
pulled so long a face—remembering 
how hopelessly he had broken down 
in his duty, how far he had wan- 
dered from the prescribed path— 
that his sister almost feared she 
read in his guilty features the an- 
nouncement of his rejection. 

From all this it will be seen how 
little Esmé’s unconsciousness was 
to be wondered at; what a waste 
of power was involved in poor 
Mrs. Ravenhall’s sleepless exertions ; 
with what poetic justice nature, 
working through Tom’s natural in- 
stincts, buried her intrigues, for 
the present at least, in bathos; and 
how little cause, for the present 
at least, Cosmo Glencairn had to ° 
torture himself, as he often did, 
about the rival who had communi- 
eated his designs with such offen- 
sive nonchalance. 
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The month drew to a close at 
last, and Mrs. Ravenhall had the 
mortification of feeling that the 
campaign in which she had dis- 
played so much strategy was per- 
haps, at best, only a drawn one. 
Misrepresent as he might, Tom 
could not point to a single position 
of advantage which had been gained, 
He could only keep on reporting, 
like the telegrams from despairing 
armies, “the morale of the troops 
is excellent,” “the situation is 
easier,” “the definitive blow is post- 
poned for strategic reasons,” and so 
forth. All was cruelly vague and 
unsatisfactory ; ‘and from the op- 
posite side no cheering symptoms 
came to the anxious eye of her who 
conducted the siege operations. It 
was hard to draw off now — with 
nothing to look forward to but a 
renewal of the campaign in a new 
field, under circumstances that could 
scarcely be so favourable, and when 
her own supervision might not be 
available. 

She was at her wits’ end about 
Tom. She wished him to go on to 
the Engadine, and at least preserve 
the status guo; but Tom was ob- 
stinate. He wanted a rest, a change 
from this toujours perdriz of ladies’ 
society, polite small-talk, boredom, 
dissimulation, and physical inactiv- 
ity. But he put it otherwise to his 
sister, asserting, (and this reason- 
ably) that in her absence the field 
would not be conveniently open to 
him; also, that a little absence 
often did good—making the heart 
(as he was instructed) grow fonder ; 
and lastly, that he had a presenti- 
ment that the thing would be done 
at Dunerlacht, and nowhere else. 
It was hard, he added, to fight 
against a presentiment—which Mrs. 
Ravenhall felt to be true, when, as 
in this case, it merely signifies an 
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obstinate resolve; so she was reluc- 
tantly obliged to give way before it. 
And what was Tom going to do 
now? Tom’s heart was already 
beating high with the thought of 
Homburg. The siren-song of 
“faites le jeu,” the “ innumerous” 
erisping of billets de banque, the 
diapason of shovelled gold, was 
sounding in the ear of his fancy; 
but it was part of the matrimonial 
scheme that he was to appear rangé 
—so he said he required bracing, 
and would go to bathe at Biarritz or 
Ostend for a month, In this mel- 
ancholy way matters stood, when, 
two days before the break-up of the 
party, Mr. Ravenhall, who had been 
detrimental all along, at last came 
in useful; for bis wife, on return- 
ing from a long excursion that after- 
noon, found him in a high state of 
fass—his portmanteaus packed ‘and . 
in the hall, and he himself faming 
at the non-arrival of the steamer 
which was to convey him -on the 
first stage of his journey to London. 
Mr. Ravenhall, be it known, had 
come away from Parliament without 
“a pair,” and on that very forenoon 
he had received telegram after tele- 
gram from Hustler the Whip, im- 
ploring him, in agitated terms, to 
return on the instant; for, two 
nights thereafter, the Opposition— 
“strong, united, and jubilant” — 
were going to “try a fall” with 
the Ministry, which was shaky and 
despondent, and required every 
vote which could be scraped to- 
gether, if it were to be saved at all. 

“So I am off, of course,” said 
Ravenhall, “to save Ministers,” 

“And what am I to do?” asked 
his wife. 

Mr. R. had not given her a 
thought; but, as he rushed to the 
steamer which now came up, he 
said that she might do what she 
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liked—that was to say, come home 
at her leisure, securing the escort of 
Tom; and so went on his way. 
What, then, was she to do? It 
was grievous to miss a season; but 
to go back to London when two- 
thirds of it was over, to set the 
machinery of season-life agoing 
when the rest of the world were 
beginning to think of the wind-up, 
was by no means remunerative— 
and, in this case, there was a spe- 
eial reason against it. Her reso- 
Intion was taken at once. She 
would “go home by the Engadine,” 
with Tom as escort, and linger as 
long upon the way as. seemed ad- 
visable. Had not Ravenhall given 
her carte blanche? Without.a word, 
therefore, to Tom, she went straight 
to the Villa Bianca; and relating 
how her husband had been sud- 
denly called home on “urgent 
business,” she explained her new 
plan, which she thought would be 


_ quite delightful, were she only con- 
vinced that the prospect of her con- 
tinued society would not be irk- 


some to the Germistounes, No- 
thing could be more flattering than 
their response to this: and what, 
they asked, of Tom? Tom, his 
sister said, would accompany her; 
it would be a delight to him; the 
poor fellow had been guite dismally 
low about the break-up of their 
charming little coterie! And when 
Tom’s accession had been also hailed 
with kindly acclamations, she went 
into the plans for the journey; and, 
in a few minutes, it was arranged 
that they should travel together, 
and, “to prolong the enjoyment, 
aud make quite a picnic of it,” start 
for. Chiavenna on the following 
afternoon, sleep there, and make 
their way over the Maloya Pass 
next day. With all details cut and 
dried, Mrs. Ravenhall then sought 
her brother, to communicate what 
she called this “ rare_ stroke of for- 
tune.” Strange to say, the “ poor 
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fellow” heard of Fortune’s bounty in 
a spirit of utter thanklessness; for 
he fell into a violent passion, and 
protested, in. most unlover-like lan- 
guage, against being “swindled” 
into further association with the 
objet aimé for the present. 

“ But,” ‘urged his sister, “ they 
are so pleased you are coming— 
quite in ecstasies.” 

“Gammon!” cried Tom, whose 
faith im “ecstasies” the events of 
the month had crushed—“ eestasies 
be hanged! They are thrown away, 
at all events, for [’'m not going, 
There!” 

“ Now, Tom, do be reasonable.” 

“No, I won’t. Dve been in the 
mill long enough. Tm off to 
Ho—— to Biarritz, I require 
bracing. Health before every con- 
sideration.” 

“But what am I to say to 
them?” 

“ Exactly what you please.” 

“ But Pve pledged you.” 

“ That is your affair.” 

“And who is to take care of 
me ?” 

“ Again your affair.” 

“ And all our schemes ?” 

“All your schemes may slide, 
I'm dead tired of them.” 

Here was ingratitude, base. and 
brutal; but Mrs. Ravenhall knew 
that Tom’s wrath was ever evan- 
escent, and his nature kindly— 
so she turned away very silently 
to the window, applied her pocket- 
handkerchief very furtively to her 
eyes, and gave a very little sob, 
There was pathos in the silence, 
and dramatic power in the sup- 
pression of the tear and the sob. 
Few men—not brutal—can. resist 
this sort-of thing; Tom was beat at 
once, ‘Come, Lucy,” he said, “I 
didn’t. mean to be so harsh; but it 
is hard.on a fellow, admit that.” 

“A great deal harder upon me,” 
replied Mrs. Ravenhall, with her 
back stiil turned and a ¢remolo in 
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her voice. “See what I’ve been do- 
ing and sacrificing for you, and this 
unkindness the only return !” 

“ Well, I am a brute, but I’m 
sorry for it.” 

“ And you'll go” 

Tom had felt from the first that 
this was a foregone conclusion ; but 
he replied, “If there is no help for 
it,"—adding, with a sudden flash 
of the predatory instinct, “if I can 
get, that is to say ; for unless you 
pay my hotel bill, I’m afraid the 
mavager may be rather pressing in 
his invitation to remain.” 

His sister reassured him on this 
head, and pointed out that, when 
such a stake was at issue, a little 
money was of no consideration. 
This healthy financial sentiment 
opened up to Tom a new field of 
auriferous possibilities, which help- 
ed to console him, though he con- 
tinued all day sufficiently “low” 
and “depressed” to have covered 
himself with distinction in the most 

rotracted “Jove” scene with 

smé. . 

The next afternoon saw them on 
board the steamer for Colico, Lord 
Germistoune and his daughter were 
very sorry togo; and the retainers 
of the Villa seemed very sorry to 
part with them, thronging to the 
pier with bouquets and benedic- 
tions, and breaking out into a 


choric song of love, admiration, . 


and regret as the vessel moved 
away. This, as the words of their 
little hymn implied, was a tribute 
to the sweet English girl whose 
gracious ways and fair Madonna 
face had captivated the simple folk. 
His lordship, however, took it all 
as for himself, stiffly raised his hat, 
and observed to a bystander that he 
was gratified; also, that these were 
a goodish kind of poor devils, who 
lied and thieved like fury, but had 
an eye for a gentleman when they 
saw him, and knew how to treat 
him. Mrs, Ravenhall was only too 
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thankful to turn her back upon the 
lake; but she was still “ before the 
footlights :” so when they left it and 
drove away to Chiavenna, she kiss- 
ed her hand sentimentally to the last 
of it, and murmured, “ Lago, mio ! 
mio bel lago, addio! Ci bisogna 
partire ! mai nostri cuori staranno 
sempre con te !” 

And Lord Germistoune, gallantly 
affecting to catch her enthusiasm, 
waved his hat in the same direction, 
and cried in the same melodious 
tongue, “ Addio, bel lago! La 
signora seneva da e con lei tu 
perdi la tua pit cara bellezza !” 

And Esmé laughed and said— 


‘** Al rivederti, bel lago !” 


And so they all said “ good-bye” 
to the lake in its native language— 
all except Tom, by the by, who was 
still “low,” and who said nothing, 
but looked as if he never wished to 
seé its waters again; and so the 
curtain fell upon beautiful Como. 

‘Pleasant is the route through 
the Val Bregaglia, by which Italy 
sy her parting guests, and sends 
them upwards from her summery 
plains to the solemn haunts of 
winter. Upon the massive crags 
that overhang the way, the South 
still spreads her mantle of deepest 
foliage, whose exquisite verdure is 
blended from the green of the chest- 
nut,” the walnut, and the oak. 
Thickets of shrubbery clothe ‘ the 
levels in dark luxuriance, relieved 
with flashes from the rhododen- 
dron’s bloom; there are glimpses 
of sward still enamelled with son- 
venirs of the Land of Flowers; even 
the boulders which have tumbled 
to the river-side have brought their 
gala covering of wondrous mosses, 
purple, amber—a wealth of indefin- 
able colour—which tells no*tale of 
winter. The Maira, fresh from 
some glacier up above, meets the 
tender grasses and the flowers 
upon her margin, and checks her 
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haste, It is still the Land of Sum- 
mer and the Val Bregaglia will 
summer it with every art, as long as 
may be. 

But we go on andup. Here is 
Castegna, and we are across the 
frontier. Farewell to Italy! On 
we go and up, through gradual trans- 
formations. We begin to miss the 
walnut-leaf ; we lose the chestnut ; 
we pass through galleries of un- 
clothed rock, Over the dark crests 
of pine and alpine cedar, flashes 
from sunlit snow-peaks begin to 
reach us. The Maira is a torrent 
now, sometimes a waterfall, The 
alpen-rose and heather nestle on 
her rough banks; the mountain- 
ash trembles over her angry tumult. 
On we go and up, with a sudden 
steepness of ascent. Suddenly a 
mist falls around us—a cloud. We 
hear the jingling of the horses’ bells 
and the roar of a waterfall; we feel 
by the angle of the carriage that the 
gradient increases ; and though we 
can see nothing, we know that we 
are breasting the western face of 
the Matora. The mist lifts, and, 
behind, we have a dream-like glimpse 
of far-away plains sleeping in the 
sun—Elysian—beautiful exceeding- 
ly ; and below us, in the foreground, 
a deep, dark, piney gorge, whence, 
in a ghostly column, the spray of a 
cascade rises up, quivering with the 
voice of its hidden waters, Down 
comes the mist again ; nor does it 
rise till, the horses springing for- 
ward in their supreme effort, we 
suddenly find ourselves upon the 
level, and everything is clear again. 
We are inthe Engadine. We stand 
on the edge of an upper mountain- 
world—on a plateau 6000 feet in 
height, where the great mountain- 
peaks separate themselves at last 
from the family chain, and, rising 
up to heaven in sublime loneliness, 
assert their magnificent individu- 
ality. 

By this route, and with some 


such experiences, the combined 
party made their way from Chia- 
venna to Maloya, much favoured by 
the weather. Then, after a_ brief 
halt, they continued their journey 
to St. Moritz, through the unex- 
ported green pastures and by the 

lue waters of the Upper Engadine, 
where everything is so unexpected 
and strange—where the air is so 
still and the woods so songless, and 
everything wears such an impress 
of solemn . pensiveness, it would 
seem as though some awe from the 
near presence of the mighty hills 
saddened the valley, or the weight 
of their pine-clad feet oppressed 
it with too sore a burden. The 
day was waning when they started 
from Maloya, and when they left 
the Silser-see the sun’s last rays 
died on its quiet surface. Up in 
mid - heaven the rose light still 
bloomed on the peaks of the Julier 
and Bernina ; but twilight deepened 
apace as they drove swiftly down 
the valley, so that when they 
reached Campfer the last of the 
after-glow was fading from Piz Lan- 
guard, and they entered St. Moritz 
in the dark. Up toa certain point 
things had gone most satisfactorily 
en route. Tom had rather a bad 
time of it, to be sure ; for whenever 
Esmé remarked on anything in the 
shape of a plant or a flower by the 
wayside, his sister, finding telegra- 
pits measures vain, frankly ordered 

im to descend and secure the spe- 
cimen — and as Esmé’s botanical: 
sympathies were quick and wide, 
his exits and entrances, notwith- 
standing her protests, were ‘inces- 
sant. Nor when he _ had half 
filled the carriage, and escaped to 
the banguette, under plea of smoke, 
did he find sanctuary there, being 
perpetually harassed by his sister's 
parasol arousing him to some bit 
of scenery which Esmé admired, 
and which he was consequently 
assured was “ quite in his style.” 
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There is a good deal of labour and 
sorrow in the conduct of a court- 
ship at best, when. all the petits- 
soins are inspired by the heart of 
the suitor, and Tom often felt that 
this “ machive-made” wooing was 
becoming perfectly intolerable ; and 
over and over again, on this day, 
he bitterly compared himself to a 
barrel-organ, whereof the grinder 
was Lucy, who, with no fear of the 
olice before her eyes, was grinding 
is works to destruction. Lord 
Germistoune had begun the morn- 
ing “gouty,” by which euphem- 
ism (strongly recommended for use 
in families) he described a general 
fractiousness of temper and desire to 
put every one else in the wrong ; so 
that the prospect of the journey was 
not lively. But suddenly remem- 
bering that he had unlawfully par- 
taken of Chiavenna beer the night 
before, and deciding that Stefano, 
the courier, was in some mysterious 
way responsible for this infraction 
of medical ordinance and his mas- 
ter’s malaise, he packed his “ gout” 
neatly up in half-a-dozen sentences 
of malediction, flung them on his 
seapegoat’s back, consigned him to 
the arch-brewer of all mischief, and, 
thus relieved, became as pleasant 
and ungouty as need be. Nothing 
could be neater than his gallant 
little speeches to Mrs, Ravenhall, 
or more graceful than his patronage 
of the scenery, or apter than his 
remarks, botanical and geological— 
nothing, at least, according to Mrs, 
Ravenhall, and even Tom (when 
not engaged in rooting up something 
tough and bulbous by the road- 
side), for Tom was still the faith- 
ful claqueur of the proprietor of the 
“best mixed shooting in Scotland.” 
And then, his lordship’s anecdotes ! 
so racy! so full of sarcasm! so in- 
teresting! If they were old, they 
were “historically instructive ;” 
if their satire clung, like yew’s roots, 
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served the bones right; for Lord 
Germistoune was great, and wise, 
and infallible—when Mrs, Raven- 
hall was his prophet. So things 
went cheerily and well, till they 
were more than two-thirds up the 
Pass, But neither the temper of a 
gouty noble nor the weather of an 
Alpine can be depended upon, 
A little thing will disturb the equi- 
librium of either. It became sud- 
denly. rather chilly, and there was 
a check in the flow of Lord Ger- 
mistoune’s converse. A haze came 
over the sun; it became chillier. 
Lord Germistoune began to look 
a little dangerous—to put his ears 
back, as it were, Symptoms of an 
impending mist showed themselves ; 
Lord Germistoune shivered angrily, 
and was pulling his plaid tighter 
round him, when his arms dropped, 
and, glaring with all his eyes at 
the second carriage which followed 
close behind, he almost screamed— 

“By heavens! the Hounp is 
steal drinking before me—me / 
—in my very face !” 

And there, sure enough, was 
Stefano, seated in the banquette, 
positively refreshing his inner man 
from a flask in the angust pres- 
ence of his employer! “A d—d 
low Neapolitan lazzarone” drinking 
(with gusto too!) “in the whites 
of the eyes” of the Right Hon. 
Archibald, Viscount Germistoune, 
Baron Dunerlacht, K.T., and a 
Baronet! If ever there were a 
rovocative to “ gout,” here surely 
it was. His lordship succumbed 
to it instantly. The cortége, was 
halted on the edge of the precipice 
with some difficulty, and even peril, 
and the courier, being extracted 
from his perch, was “ brought up” 
and received such a warming about 
“ roistering ruffianism,” and “ brutal, 
mutinous insolence,” as would have 
closed the mouth of a timid courier 
against schnaps for the remainder 
of his days. Then the flask was 
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confiscated, and its contents poured 
asa libation to the infernal gods, 
whom Lord. Germistoune had con- 
tinuously invoked during the “ in- 
cident.” But this time the ebulli- 
tion brought no relief ; the scapegoat 
went in vain to the wilderness, and 
Mrs. Ravenhall’s blandishments fell 
flat,—for the mist swooped down 
and wrapped them in its cold wet 
blanket, so that the thin blood of 
the old man had need of all the 
fire of his anger to keep it on the 
move at all. There was, fortunately, 
no lack of this stimulant. If Sir 
William Gull had, with devilish art, 
concocted “this accursed cloud,” and 
conveyed it through the air, and 
caused it drop on the Maloya Pass, so 
as to meet his noble patient there, he 
could not have been held more per- 
sonally responsible for its existence. 
Awful. superlatives were tacked to 
the doctor’s name, about which his 
lordship even condescended to the 
vulgarity of a ferocious jest, aver- 
ring that the eminent man might 
justly adopt the habit of the clan 
atriarchs, and bestow it on his 


ngadine followers, who had full 


earned the distinction. Even Al- 
derman Rabbits came in—as a sort 
of accessory—for the tail of the 
storm, and the most ungenerous 
strictures were passed upon his in- 
terior. Nor did matters greatly im- 
prove when they emerged from the 
cloud and found themselves upon 
the plateau of the Engadine. Ihe 
whole thing was pronounced to be 
a mistake, if not a swindle; the 
air’ would give a seal bronchitis; 
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the levels about the river and lakes 
looked malarious enough to kill 
herds of the strongest elephants, 
Scenery ? there was no scenery; it 
was an infernal desert invented b 
the doctors as a sort of theatre for 
empirical practice. “Let them,” 
he cried, “ make their experiments 
on aldermen if they please; they 
may vivisect Sir Peter Rabbits if 
they choose—probably they couldn’t 
do better; but it’s monstrous that 
a really valuable life should be tam- 
pered with by the scoundrels,” He 
was in the state of mind which 
prompts the “Tax-payer” to write 
to the ‘Times;’ and perhaps he 
might have done so had it not been 
the habit of the “ tax-payer,” and 
if he had not regarded Vorgane de 
la cité as the root of all national 
evil. 

Few places in Europe are more 
loved by its visitors than the En- 
gadine, many of whom regard it 
with a kind of bigoted’ enthusi- 
asm which will scarcely allow that 
there can be any qualification of 
the praises due to it; but even 
these will, perhaps, admit that, at 
first (only at first), there is a cer- 
tain dishevelledness—a general 
happy-go-luckiness—about the ho- 
tels, to whieh one requires to get 
accustomed. At all events, they 
will be quite able to conceive that 
a man arriving in the dark, and’ in 
Lord Germistoune’s frame of mind, 
might very probably not be soothed 
by his first impressions even of the 
Hotel “Zur frohen Aussicht” at 
St. Moritz. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


It was dark when the party ar- 
rived. All the guest-world were at 
“evening-meal,” and all (the few) 
waiters were feeding them—the 
porter even assisting. Thus, when 


the Germistoune equipage clattered . 


up, there was none of that rush and 
élan of welcome which, at smaller 
altitudes, greet parties less illus- 
trious. All the shouting, and jing: 
ling, and cracking of whips was 
met with a bathos of darkness and 
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silence. Only after a very prolong- 
ed’ ringing, did a leisurely form, 
with a shaggy head, and its hands 
very deep in its pockets, lounge to 
the door. This was the landlord 
himself, at that time a worthy 
Switzer, with the fear of God, per- 
haps, but certainly not that of man, 
before his eyes; and who—being a 
republican, or rather because his ho- 
tel was always full, and because a 
contract price’ is equally valuable, 
be it paid by peer or proletariana— 
had no sort of leaning to a lord, 
but rather contrariwise,—the ser- 
vants of the noble being often trou- 
blesome. This individual, then, 
remained at the top of the steps, 
leaning against the door-post, and 
making no sign whatever. 

“What does it mean? what the 
d—1 does it all mean?” shouted 
Lord Germ'‘stoune ; “ where are the 
people? the servants? the landlord ¢ 
the—speak to that man, Stefano! 
speak to himif he is a man!” 
Stefano reascended the steps, and 
a low, sleepy, growling sound en- 
sued, on the part of the man, which 
was presently interpreted to his 
master by Stefano, to the eff-ct 
that the growler was a man, that 
he was also the landlord, and that 
he too, wished very much to know 
“what it all meant.” 

“Tell him,” cried Lord Germis- 
toune—“ tell the idiot that we want 
rooms, and our luggage taken down, 
and—and what people usually want 
at hotels.” 

“Tell him,” replied the growler, 
“that he can’t have rooms here.” 

“Then I'll go straight to the 
mayor!” shouted his lordship, 
springing to his feet. Whereupon 
the growler announced that he was 
the mayor, and ready for him and 
all comers. “Then, by the Lord 
Harry, I'll go to the president of 
the district, wherever he is!” But 
there was no checkmating the mon- 
ster—he was also president of the 
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district! Great heavens! here was 
a pretty pass! Lord Germistoune 
had got beyond the law, or rather 
he found all its machinery. concen- 
trated in the hands of a brutal plu- 
ralist, who would certainly not use 
it against himself. What was to° 
be done? All kinds of vituperation 
and menace fell upon the growler 
as spray upon an iron-bound coast, 
Eventually, in some of his eapaci- 
ties, he might probably lock his 
lordship up for inciting to a breach 
of the peace; in the meantime, he 
rather seemed to enjoy the fun of 
the thing in a dim, ruminating way.. 

Things were in this state of dead- 
lock when a smart and intelligent 
young woman, who proved to be: 
the landlord’s daughter, appeared on: 
the scene, and who, receiving noth- 
ing from her father but an unintel- 
ligible grunt in answer to her in- 
quiries, tripped impatiently down 
to the carriage, and asked the plea- 
sure of the party, and their names 
—on hearing which she gave a cry 
of astonishment, assured them their 
rooms were reserved and ready, 
rushed up-stairs, tolled the bell, 
dashed into the house, cried shrilly 
for the attendants, and, when she 
had put everything in train, turned 
upon her father sharply, and asked 
him, as Lord G, had done, “ What 
it all meant?” To which, in the 
same grim monotone, he simply re-- 
plied, “They didn’t tell me their 
names. They only said they want- 
ed rooms. Am I a prophet ?” 

And this is the kind of thing 
that did, and may perhaps still, 
occur in the Engadine; but, after 
all, it is only the people’s way— 
only their way—which, of course, 
makes it as right and pleasant as 
possible. The poor old lord was. 
really quite crushed by this last 
scene, The terrible immobility of 
the landlord had been too much 
for him, after the trials and fatigues. 
of the day;. and -he went to bed. 
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entirely subdued, and without a 
word of bitterness, save the remark 
that an egg, which he had encoun- 
tered at supper, was sufficient to 
“account for everything—almost 
everything ;” the exceptions being, 
“perhaps, the mysterious clemency 
of Providence, which could permit 
the continued existence of the 
growler, and the savagery of a poli- 
tical system which could place him 
in a double-seated curule chair. 
The Engadine, as has been said, 
enjoys an affection on the part of 
its visitors which is quite enthusi- 
astic. Some give all their love to 
Pontresina, other to St. Moritz, 
others to Campfer, others (the 
+ hewasord to Samaden ; and, among 
the partisans of each, there is often 
hot contention and dispute. Yet, 
as against an outsider, all true 
Engadiners will sink minor differ- 
ences, and “ go for” the Engadine, 
the whole Engadine, and—it would 
almost sometimes seem—for nothing 
but the Engadine. Well, it cannot 
be said that their enthusiasm is 
much misapplied, for it is a goodly 
and a glorious region—Lord Ger- 
mistoune’s first impressions notwith- 
standing. The air alone makes the 
region unique. Is there anything 
like it anywhere else? so dry, elastic, 
and champagney? The genius loci 
may be solemn and pensive, but we 
laugh at him; we defy his con- 
tagion, breathing this brave atmo- 
~ ng in the brave summer time. 
ou seek delight in the glories of 
nature? in vast expanses of moun- 
‘tain panorama, in the splendours 
that dwell about the world of snow- 
field and glacier? Elsewhere you 
may purchase fleeting glimpses of 
these, with toil and weariness of 
the flesh. But here, at ease, on a 
high green oasis, in the midst of 
the glittering ice-world, you can 
watch, like a lotus-eater, the restless 
phenomena of light and colour, 
which dream over it in tender 
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ripples, or surge across it in gor. 
geous floods, incessantly, from the 
first streak of dawn till the after-glow 
has faded from the tallest summits, 
And here, without effort to distress 
the feeblest, you can reach points 
where all the Alpine world lies be- 
fore you—all the giants of near and 
far, from the Tyrol to the Oberland, 
from Palii to Monte Rosa and the 
Matterhorn, And if you are mus- 
cular and ambitious; and wish to 
enjoy, with vast ranges of vision, 
the “swagger” of braving crevasse 
and avalanche, circumspice/ many 
of the highest and severest moun- 
tains in Europe are beside you; you 
are half-way up them all, and thus 
can achieve your objects and. earn 
glory at, so to speak, half-price. 
Here, then, living in hares si 
ly intimacy with monntains and 
glaciers, young, old, lusty, feeble, 
athlete, and sybarite, can all taste 
the best delights of the high moun-’ 
tain life, each in his own way and 
degree. Yes, it is a goodly place, 
The splendid air, the noble scenery, 
the sound sleep, the conscious bound 
into a new vitality, after the lan- 
guor of the plains—all these things 
are good; but, behind these posi- 
tive delights, a negative advantage 
gives them exquisite point—there 
are no tourists here. The tidal 
wave of noisy vulgarity and brutal 
selfishness which swamps Europe, 
“ affronts” the desert, and “ puts a 
girdle round the earth,” does not 
rise to these altitudes. We are 
beyond the zone of Cook and Gaze. 
Let us not pause to consider how it 
is so. Let us speak with bated 
breath, lest Jones and Robinson 
reflect, and mischief rise in the 
heart of Brown. Let us be simply 
thankful for the mystery, that in 
these pleasant places they are not. 
It might have been expected that 
Lord Germistoune would not remain 
to appreciate the delights of the 
locality, and that earliest dawn — 
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would see him and his suite flying 
in the direction of monarchical in- 
stitutions. But, strange to say, 
when he came down in the morn- 
ing, whether it was the magic of 
the air already, or of a wonderfully 
sound sleep, or what not, his tone 
was temperate in the extreme. 
“ We must try the place for a day 
or two, at all events,” he said. He 
did not even allude to the landlord. 
Indeed, the relations between these 
two remarkable men were very sin- 
gular from first to last. Manceuvres 
were of course resorted to, to keep 
them apart. Still, Lord Germis- 
toune could not be kept from going 
occasionally for his letters to the 
bureau, in a corner of which the 
Jandlord was habitually ambushed ; 
thus they would meet from timé to 
time. Could it be that the imper- 
viousness of this republican pachy- 
derm to Lord Germistoune’s wrath 
and general augustness paralysed 
the latter by its utter novelty, and 
so quelled him? Certain it is that 
no further “scenes” occurred be- 
tween them. 

As soon as his lordship’s eye fell 
upon the landlord, his back would 
stiffen, his nostrils dilate, and he 
would breathe short. As soon as 
the landlord beheld his lordship, 
he would rise slowly from his chair, 
with Ais back very much in the air, 
and his hands very deep in his 
pockets, and his eyes very much 
fixed upon the noble lord, and thus 
remain—alert, and, as it were, ready 
to spring—until the latter marched 
warily out of the room, with the 
cautious dignity of a large dog re- 
tiring from the presence of another 
large dog who looks as if he “ meant 
business,” 

But the existence of the landlord 
did no particular harm. The place 
was tried for a few days, and it 
suited. The air and the waters 
were all that could be desired; the 
hotel was comfortable; the food 
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was respectable; my lord’s appetite 
immense. There was no talk of 
moving. Gull was rehabilitated, 
and the name of Rabbits was not 
heard any more, 

As yet there were few English in 
the place; but the foreign visitors 
were plentiful, pleasant, and comme 
il faut. There was a charming con- 
tingent of high-bred Italians at the 
hotel, and some official Prussians— 
all padding and bureaucratic morgue, 
but of much distinction ; and seve- 
eral Russian princes and princesses, 
with that duplex air of pleasure 
above and plot below—which, by 
the by, is not likely to be so effec- 
tive hereafter as heretofore; and, 
among al] these, there were several 

rsons of real eminence in the 
world of statecraft, diplomacy, and 
fashion. At once Mrs. Ravenhall 
let loose all her tentacles into this 
shoal of eligibles, and had captured 
at least half-a-dozen distinguished 
“friendships” in a week, Poor 
woman! after all her vicarious love- 
making, she had certainly earned 
some relaxation. Who could grudge 
it to her? And here it was for her, 
as she best loved to take it. Lord 
Germistoune, too, was pleased with 
the society, particularly with its 
diplomatic and political elements ; 
and the society received him with 
distinguished consideration, 

He was always fond of political 
talk, and it was his foible to believe 
that he understood the foreign 
policies of all nations—even of 
England. So he posed as a states- 
man here, and harangued at large, 
occasionally being kind enough 
to explain the drift of treaties and 
memorandums to the men who had 
devised them. “I have been a 
Minister myself,” he said, and they 
all called him “ Excellency.” One 


observes that people with far fewer 
advantages—with less voice, less 
resence, less money—will always 
nd a gallery for th 
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‘their platitudes if they only assert 
themselves; and Lord Germistoune 
was quite the centre of a little peri- 
patetic salon down at the Kurhaus, 
of mornings. There he walked 
about, dropping words of wisdom, 
‘im the intervals between the pre- 
seribed tumblers, The air about 
him was foggy with turgid sentences, 
of which one continually caught 
such fragments as—“I told Beust 
very distinctly that I could not 
sanction ” “Cavour, who was 
a charlatan, implored me——” 
“Buol knew what my distinct 
opinion of his policy was——” 
“Louis Napoleon frequented my 
society at that time, and took my 
advice; if he had continued to do 
so——” &e., &c. People listened 
to all this respectfully ; how much 
they swallowed, is another question. 
“ Que diable !” said Prince Latschki 
to an American friend, “I have 


turn that. old man inside out in five 


minute. It is a shell! Void! Pah!” 

It is probable that Latschki ex- 
pressed a pretty general sentiment, 
bat it was certainly not the senti- 
ment which met his lordship’s ears 
and eyes; and he was delighted 
with every one, especially with him- 
self. Mrs, Ravenhall’s “ weather 
eye” was, notwithstanding other 
allarements, by no means neglect- 
ful of the young people. The En- 
— seemed full of promise for 

r_ projects, at first. Here there 
was no call to rack the brain in 
devising expeditions, and excuses 
for them. There was something of 
the sort. to be done every day in the 
week, without apology, and, indeed, 
almost de rigueur. These excur- 
sions are usually made in large 
parties, involving many vehicles, 
so that a very little generalship en- 
abled her to make such travelling 
combiwations as suited all her pur- 
poses. To one carriage she would 
invariably “ detail” herself and Lord 
Germistoune, with some gentleman 
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who would amuse and flatter him; 
and, for fourth, the lady of distine- 
tion whose “ friendship” she hap- 
pened to be stalking at the time, 
In another conveyance Esmé and 
Tom would find themselves vis-a-vis 
with a neutral matron and some 
strangely unattractive old man,— 
generally Sehnoll, the German pub- 
licist, a dungeon of learning  per- 
fumed with garlic—or Angus Slor- 
ach, the Edinburgh metaphysician, 
who had one eye, reckless ways of 
snufting, and an intolerable fund of 
anecdote about the late Dr. Chalm- 
ers. Tom sometimes grew restive 
about these old men, inquiring 
bitterly who on earth the late Dr, 
Chalmers was, and why on earth he 
should be disinterred for his benefit, 

Things, however, seemed to go 
along pretty satisfactorily. Tom’s 
occasional bulletins were as rosy as 
need be; and being, from various 
reasons, less searchingly verified 
than hitherto, they passed muster, 
and Mrs. Ravenhall was tolerably 
content for a time. But matters 
changed. For it chanced that there 
was in the hotel a certain young 
Count Roderigo Fori, of monstrous 
fascinations, with large, lustrous, 
and tender brown eyes, and a tenor 
voice that had simply no right to 
be off the stage,—a youth, indeed, 
“framed in the very prodigality of 
nature,” and dressed by Poole ; and 
this splendid creature, who had no 
doubt desolated many female hearts 
before, introduced grievous care and 

itation into the soul of Mrs, Ra- 
venhall. And it also chanced. that 
there was.sojourning there a cer- 
tain young American damsel—not 
beautiful, as it is the delightful 
habit of her young compatriotes to 
be, but endowed with that kind of 
wit and espiéglerie which is calcu- 
lated to fascinate that kind of young 
bachelor who, as a rule, sharpens 
his faee against female allurements. 
And ‘this Miss Krupper—in full, 
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Eudoxia G. Krupper—to whom 
Mrs. Ravenhall had never done any 
harm—beyond never looking at her 
—yet cast upon that lady the curse of 
the sleeplesseye. For, if the allur- 
ing Count had only had the sense 
to fall in love with Miss Krupper, 
all might have been well; or if 
Miss Krapper had followed her 
national instinct in favour of a 
eoronet (even when it only exists 
in the imagination of the nobleman 
or on his segar-case* and pocket- 
handkerchiefs), and cast her glamour 
over Count Roderigo, things might 
still have been supportable. But 
this regrettable Count fell desper- 
ately in love, or seemed—for these 
Italians are nice, bat—well, fell in 
love with Esmé; and “that impos- 
sible” Miss Krupper fell in love 
with, or at least did her best to 
throw glamour over, Tom Wyedale. 
And these two ‘tragical threads of 
circumstance interweaving, present- 
ed themselves almost simultaneous- 
ly to the observation of Mrs. Raven- 
hall, and wrought her woe, The 
party in the hotel spent their even- 
ings together in the common draw- 
ing-room—for they were, on the 
whole, of the same monde (except, 
perhaps, Miss K. and her mam- 
ma); and, since there were many 
Italians among them, much music 
was made. Roderigo was the musi- 
cal star; for his playing on guitar 
and piano were worthy of his per- 
formances as a tenor, and he had 
such a dramatic method of singing 
and playing—such a way, as he sang, 
of fixing his beautiful eyes, with 
passionate intensity, on some inan- 
imate object, and then gradually 
shifting his gaze to the face of some 
pretty woman, on whom it would 
rest in pathetic dreaminess during 
his tenderest phrases—that he was 
justly the object of admiration, and 
m perpetual requisition, particularly 
among the pretty women, of whom 
there was abundance.: Esmé’s sing- 





ing was also justly admired; but 
since her playing was unequal to it, 
what more natural than that so apt 
an accompanier as the Count, should 
be ever ready to assist her? And 
thus they were brought together, 
and Roderigo very soon began to 
favour Esmé with a monopoly of 
the dreamy gazings above recorded: 
About the same time, the ¢eharm- 
ing young man developed a strong 
partiality for Tom’s society, fre- 
quenting it so assiduously, that 
where Tom was, there, too, general- 
ly was the Count, or thereabouts. 
Thus Mrs. Ravenhall’s scheming in 
favour of her brother had a reflex 
action in favour of his new friend, 
who was almost as much in Esmé’s 
society as was rR ms indeed, 
when the latter shared the happi- 
ness with Herr Schnoll or Dr. Slor- 
ach. But let us be just. The 
Count’s - affection for bis English 
friend must have been, in part: at 
least, independent’ of the arriére- 
pensée of access to Miss Douglas. 
Otherwise why should he have in 
vited him, night after night, to his 
rooms, when all the world slept? 
He certainly did so, and Tom as 
certainly went; and, since it would 
have been but dull work for two 
young fellows to sit doing’ nothing, 
could anything be more natural 
than that they should trifle with a 
pack of cards? And although the 
Count was (he said) a perfect noodle 
at écarté, could anything be more 
in keeping with a chivalrous nature 
than that’ he should hospitably 
engage his guest in a game to 
which he'was partial, being, in- 
deed, favourably known in connee- 
tion with it at “The Turf” and 
similar literary institations? And 
if he won? Well, chivalrous con- 
duct sometimes has its reward, and 
the’ battle is not always to the 
strong; so that Mrs. Ravenhall 
need not have'been so very bitter 
against Roderigo, apropos of his 
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little sotrées—all about a trumpery 
three hundred sovereigns too! 
which paltry sam she had to pay 
for Tom in a fortnight—Tom 
having “no effects,” and debts of 
honour being “the very devil.” 
Mrs. Ravenhall was perfectly blind 
to the romantic element in the in- 
cident, and thought, and said, quite 
dreadful things about the amiable 
young nobleman. 

This, however, was comparatively 
a trifle. The Count’s daylight con- 
duct became markedly aggressive. 
Fellows of this sort are no laggards. 
At all the excursions, he was at 
Esmé’s side from the moment of 
debarkation, fetching and carrying, 
bounding up steep rocks for flowers 
and what not; anticipating every 
want; prostrating, worshipping, 
wriggling like a spaniel, with the 
eternal look of a spaniel’s devotion 
in his beautiful brown eyes. Every 
night, at music, the intention of his 
singing and his dreamy gaze became 
more pronounced, One night the 
wretch even ventured on a serenade 
with his guitar: but here justice 
overtook him; for, mistaking Lord 
Germistoune’s chamber for Esmé’s 
“bower,” he had not achieved the 
second verse of “Com’ e gentil” 
before the window was thrown up, 
and he was ordered, in the most 
unfeeling terms, to stop “that in- 
fernal caterwauling, and be off 
about his business.” Another day, 
Esmé having remarked at dinner 
that she did not possess a specimen 
of the edelweiss, at breakfast-time 
next morning she found a bouquet 
of the same upon her plate, with the 
legend attached to it in Italian, “A 
PRESENT FROM THE Dawn! CULLED 
THIS MORNING AT 11,000 FEET ABOVE 
THE SEA BY Fort.” Dr. Slorach 
swore to several people who had 
observed the tender incident, that 
he had seen the “ whupper-snap- 
per” buy it in the market-place ten 
minutes before, and was in a mind 
to expose the impostare; but he 








didn’t: so that the imaginative 
Count scored the feat to his credit, 
All these extravagances of worship 
were lost upon their object. Esmé 
admired the young man’s singing, 
and thought him very good-natur- 
ed but supremely ridiculous, and 
treated his arts of devotion as the 
mere stock-in-trade of an Italian 
youth of artistic proclivities. Don’t 
let the profane thought that she 
flirted with him enter any one’s 
mind, Any repudiation of the sort 
on her behalf is indeed unneces- 
sary; for it is obvious that the 
smallest.sign from her would have 
brought the Count to a prompt 
declaration. Between the tender 
thought and the earnest glance and 
the burning word, there are but 
short intervals with combustible 
gentry of the Fori type. 

The ordinary “ Mees Anglaise,” 
might—probably must—have suc- 
cumbed at once to his wiles and 
graces ; but Esmé was not an ordina- 
ry “Mees Anglaise”—which, of 
course, Mrs. Ravenhall knew; still 
she could not know how completely 
the Count, so to speak, missed fire. 
Great, therefore, was her dismay. 
That wretch Tom could not be rous- 
ed by her to asense of the peril. 
“Do you wish me,” he asked, “to 
shoot the fellow, before he has given 
me my revenge and you have got 
back your money?” and instead of 
being alarmed, went and straightway 
fell into the toils of E, G, Krupper, 
and flirted with her—for he coudd flirt 
with a certain kind of females who 
amused him and took all the trouble 
off his hands—and was seen lurking 
with her in the verandah at the 
back of the hotel, and on the ter 
race, in the suggestive gloaming; 
where Mrs, Ravenhall, with her 
own ears, overheard “the artful 
minx” confide to Tom that she 
had 8000 a-year!—“what they 
always say,” Mrs. Ravenhall after- 
wards assured Tom, “and which 





always turns out to mean, in green- ~ 
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backed dollars, worth about  six- 
pence apiece or so, So don’t. you 

and add madness to folly.” Tom, 
too, addicted himself yet the more 
to the society of his friend the 
Count; and, instead of manceuvring 

inst him, seemed to be for ever 
playing his game. The thing could 
not go on long. Mrs, Ravenhall 
was getting quite thin, and had no 
heart for her own little pursuits. 
But the crisis came. A party was 
organised for the Morteratsch 
glacier. Tom and Esmé were, as 
usual, to share a carriage with the 
metaphysician and the old Bar- 
oness Blinkenschwag. But, by 
the fiendish arts of Miss Krupper 
and Roderigo working upon, and 
through, Tom, the plan was up- 
set. ‘The doctor and the Bar- 
oness were beguiled and diverted 
to alien vehicles, and Esmé found 
herself driven rapidly off with the 
three conspirators, unchaperoned, 
before there was time for inquiry or 
remonstrance. They were ahead of 
the rest of the party: and when 
Mrs. Ravenhall arrived at the scene 
of the picnic, the spectacle which 
met her eye was, Tom and Eudoxia 
huddled together, like a pair of love- 
birds, and sharing one plaid (for 
your glacier gives a chill to the air) ; 
and, at a little distance, the Count, 
posed as William Tell, on the edge 
of the ice-cataract, and singing di- 
vinely to a group of maidens below, 
in the centre of whom was Esmé, fo- 
cussed of course by the dreamy gaze 
of the songster. This was altogether 
too much. Thecupranover. Mrs, 
Ravenhall resolved now to make 
short work of William Tell, and to 
be quit of Eudoxia. For the return 
journey, she very demonstratively 
took Esmé into her own carriage, 
and maneuvred her off the ground, 
almost before Roderigo was aware 
of the change of programme, When 
he did make the discovery, his face 
was a sight to see. Tom roared,out 


laughing. 








Eudoxia openly made. 





merry at the poor wretch, and tén- 
dered him bantering advice, which 
he rashly took au sérieur ; for he 
ran after the carriage and hurled a 
little farewell bouquet of thyme in- 
to it, but, missing his mark, smote 
Viscount Germistoune, K.T., on the 
nose withal—and that was pretty 
nearly the last of the Count. The 
throwing of the bouquet at all was 
a liberty—the accident that it im- 
pinged upon his lordship’s nose was 
an outrage. Lord Germistoune and 
Mrs. Ravenhall both felt this,—es- 
pecially Mrs. Ravenhall, who took 
the incident as the text for a dis- 
course, commenced then, and after- 
wards finished in private with 
Lord Germistoune. 

This bore on the innate deprav- 
ity of Italian counts in general, 
who were often impostors, wearing 
aces in their sleeves, as necessary 
accessories of raiment; who were 
usually connected with the “Cam- 
orRA,” and always heiress-hunters. 
The application of all this to 
the luckless Roderigo took place 
on their return home. “I never 
liked the man, dear Lord Germis- 
toune. His eyes are quite enough 
for me, and I do not like his com- 
a erm for my brother. He 

as begun to get money out of poor 
Tom, whois so trusting; and I can’t 
stand that.” The recollection of the 
Count’s little soirées and their fin- 
ancial aspects, as affecting herself, 
gave great intensity to this passage. 
“In short, I really must get Tom 
away from his influence.” Then, 
with exquisite tact, and speaking 
as an old and fondly-devoted family 
friend, she gradually insinuated 
that there was danger for “that 
sweet unconscious child.” She 
had seen, she said, things—at- 
tentions—which had made her 
reflect. Her eyes, sharpened by 
womanly tenderness, had noted 
the wolfish ways of Roderigo. 
Speaking as a woman, she felt that 
the Count might gain a deplorable 
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influence over any woman. He 
was horribly magnetic and glamour- 
ous; and, being in absolute want, 
there was little doubt that he meant 
to bring his magnetism and his 
glamour, and all his. other diabolical 
properties, to market here, and was, 
in fact, doing so now. No doubt 
Esmé was so superior,.so very 
superior, she—still, as a matter of 
parental principle—— But there 
was no need to argue the point, 
Lord Germistoune’s soul was in 
arms at once. The bare idea of 
such a monstrosity as that this— 
this hound should lift his eyes to 
his daughter, had never occurred to 
him. He towered, in his arrogance, 
above such a suspicion, The giant 


walks with his nose in the air, and 
trips over the mole-hill, 


Bat— 


once suggested! Donnerwetter!/ . 
Well, he did exactly what Mrs,. 
Ravenhall intended, He had his 
bill and ordered a chaise for Pont- 
resina, as did Mrs, Ravenball and 
Tom; and, with bag and baggage, 
the combined party thither shifted 
camp. “There is too much sharp- 
ness in the air of St. Moritz” was 
his lordship’s explanation of the 
move to Esmé. The last object 
they beheld at the hotel was. Rode- 
rigo’s green and chapfallen face, 
His sympathetic southern nature 
told him exactly how matters stood, 
He saw them go, without an willade 
for Esmé, or a bouquet for her 
father’s nose. With a solemn sweep 
of his Tyrolese hat, he bade adieu 
to Love and écarté and a thousand 
golden dreams, 


CHAPTER XX,’ 


Cosmo Glencairn did not re- 
main very long at Edlisfort, after 
his memorable interview with his 
father; he returned to town, and, 
while all the world made holiday, 
lived a hermit’s life in his chambers. 
Now fully resolved on a. Parlia- 
mentary career, he plunged into 
certain ponderdus lines of reading 
which bore on the political science, 
or manfully explored the dreary 
literature of blue-books for instruc- 
tion upon + ge subjects. Every- 
thing about his political life was to 
be honest, solid, complete. On no 
half-knowledge were his opinions 
to rest—from no vague opinions 
were his political actions to flow; 
and, since he proposed to himself 
not the stationary see-saw of a hob- 
by-rider, but keen participation in 
everything, it will be seen that his 
earnestness promised to be a hard 
taskmaster, All measures for the 


restoration of Phil Denwick to a. 


well-ordered life were put in train ; 
there was no difficulty about the 
money, which was to be forthcom- 


ing in the beginning of autumn; 
and at that time Phil himself was 
according to agreement, to com- 
mence his period of probation and 
practical instruction, in Mr. Hop- 
per’s office, In doing what he was 
undertaking to do for Phil,- Cosmo 
wished really to benefit his friend 
—not merely to extricate him from 
his present penury, but to make his, 
life stable; so that his bounty car- 
ried with it the benevolent condi- 
tion of work. Pbhil’s gratitude was 
unbounded, and it would have been 
a hard condition to which he would 
not have subscribed to show it, and 
to please Cosmo, But, indeed, the 
idea of work—suggesting, as it did, 
everything that was the converse of 
his late miserable experiences—was 
welcome for its own sake; and he, 
like Cosmo, sprang forward to an- 
ticipate it in preparations, Hopper 
was most affable to the prospective 
shareholder, let him know what. to 
study in the meantime, and how to 
set about it; and Cosmo sent. him 


out of town to a quiet place by the 
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.sea, where he devoted himself to 
mastering the theoretical mysteries 
of commerce and the arcana of the 
jron-trade. So Phil, living cleanly 
with the parson of the parish, who 
was an old Cambridge chum, was 
a reclaimed prodigal, for whom the 
swine of LeicesterSquare and their 
husks and other abominations were 
only an evil memory or occasional 
nightmare. Mr. Glencairn, indeed, 
shook his head rather violentl 

over that part of the plan which 
involved Phil’s future admission to 
the hierarchy of the Company ; but, 
on Hopper assuring him that the 
probation was to be stringent, and 
that the prospect of Phil’s qual- 
ifying was almost nl, he said he 
“was glad to sanction an arrange- 
ment which might benefit his dead 
friend’s son,”—-which Mr. Hopper 
assured him was most magnanimous, 
and exactly like himself—in fact, 
“quite,” And everything for the pre- 
sent was comfortably settled, as far 
as Phil’s affairs went. Cosmo had 
returned to town in the early days 
of June, and, in seven weeks there- 
after, Parliament was prorogued: for 


as yet there were no ‘ Obstruction~ 


ists” to paralyse the Legislature and 
befriend the grouse and the noodles ; 
who addressed the House and wast- 
ed its time, could then only be 
counted by the dozen, instead of, as 
now, by the hundred. So that her 
Majesty was able to dismiss her 
faithful Commons for the recess, on 
the 20th July—which is not like to 
occur again, unless some one can in- 
vent a gag for Jawkins, M.P. And 
during these weeks, and now, Cosmo 
was on the gui vive; for the incum- 
bent nurse of the “healthy local 
interest” of the borough of 





was expected to resign. And Cosmo 
had prepared an address for the 
electors, and written speeches, and 
studied the local maggots of the 
borough, and, in short, armed him- 
self at all points for the electoral 
Phil .Denwick, who 


campaign. 
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came.up to see him now and then, 
used to assist at private rehearsals, 
when, after listening to the flowing 
periods of his friend’s ‘speeches, he 
would take up the réle of a “ heck- 
Jer”—which is the Scotch name for 
the political excrescence. who puts 
questions to the candidate at polit- 
ical meetings, and who, although 
always the shallowest dunderhead 
in the assembly, yet, by dint of not 
knowing what he is talking about, 
and of not being able to display 
even his ignorance in any sort of 
grammar at all, can undoubtedly 
trouble and mystify and exasper- 
ate a candidate, and is therefore 
dangerous, and to be considered be+ 
forehand. Phil could imitate the 
ways of this monster, and heckled 
to perfection; but, on such occa- 
sions, Cosmo always passed with 
flying colours, and was, nem, con., 
declared to be a fit and proper per- 
son, &e., &c. 

Alas! it was all premature. The 
member for the borough changed 
his mind, “Circumstances,” he 
wrote to Mr. Glencairn, “ had :oc- 
curred which made it his bounden 
duty to remain stanch to his post ;” 
and so, though Mr, Glencairn was 
resolved that his “post” should 
not continue stanch to the honour- 
able gentleman any longer than he 
could help, there was nothing for 
it, at present, but to await the gen- 
eral election, which could not be 
distant. 

This was very trying to Cosmo, 
under all his circumstances. | In 
the first place, he was feverishly 
anxious to begin. Dim, in the far 
distance, but overtopping every 
other motive, there was a light to 
be reached, and not even to have, 
started in its direction was distress- 
ing. Then the near prospect, of 
the contest bad naturally brought 
its preoccupations, besides specially 
stimulating his studious energy in 
fields which are sometimes of no 
great interest in the abstract. And 
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now, in the reaction from this, he 
lost, for the time, that vantage- 
ground from which he had been able 
to discipline his love, and once 
more, at times, became a sport for 
“the tempest of the heart,” with its 
ecstatic contemplations, its agonics 
of longing, and those cruel lulls of 
blank despondency which are the 
cruellest of all to bear. At such 
times it was in vain that he invoked 
Ambition, Duty, Manhood—in vain 
that he nerved his resolution, and 
tried desperately to immerse him- 
self in the dry routine of study. 
Sentences, read and re-read, convey- 
ed no impression. Subtle spirits of 
the air filched the thoughts from 
the words, or interwove them with 
strange fantasies, or flashed the 
image of a haunting face over the 
meaningless page, or overwrote it 
with a haunting name in the splen- 
dour of prismatic colours. ese 
spirits came in a note of music, in a 
sunbeam, in a breath of meadow- 
fragrance. There is no exorcism 
that can prevail against them. In 
truth, the burthen of his love was 
over-great for him, now that he had 
lost the assistance of that spring of 
a present excitement which derived 
its virtue from the hopes with 
which it was connected. This be- 
ing gone, spirit and flesh alike be- 
gan to cry out for relief. And a 
desire to see Esmé again, to hear 
her voice—bnut even only to see her, 
te be near her, though she should 
be unconscious of his proximity, 
to breathe the same air, to look at 
the same mountains, to establish 
between him and-her some chain 
of association, however faint and 
visionary,—this pathetic desire be- 
came more and more clamorous, and 
grew daily to be less resisted, And 
a longing for a freer air than this of 
the town fell upon him. Here he 
began to feel stifled, cramped, and 
jaded. He would have the quicken- 
ing breezes of the north; he longed 
for the hills and the heather, and 


the clear streams, and space, and - 


freshness, and movement. 

“TI require a change,” he said to 
himself, “TI am overworked; but 
my preparations are well advanced ; 
and, let an election come when it 
= Iam ready: so that I can afford 
a change; it will fot do to be oyer- 
trained when the time arrives. I 
must go away for a change; the 
question is, whither?” In such 
prosaic words of feeblest self-decep- 
tion did he put the case to himself. 
Yes, he required a change—a change 
from this twilight life of separation; 
and the question, “ Whither should 
he go?” was answered by his yearn- 
ing for the Highland hills, where 
he knew that she now must be. 

But how? whither eractly? un- 
der what pretext ? 

It had got to this approach to 
the concrete, when, one fine morn- 
ing in the beginning of August, the 
eminent Mr. Snowie of Inverness, 
whose wintry name has sunny asso- 
ciations for all northern sportsmen, 
waited upon Cosmo at his cham- 
bers. 

“Just to see, Captain, before I 
leave town, if we can’t even yet 
come to an arrangement about Fin- 
more. It’s still open; full of birds; 
never was a finer season; pity to 
lose the chance; cheap, too.” Thus 
Snowie,—and exit in ten minutes, 
with a look on his face which told 
that Cosmo’s questions, “How! 
whither exactly? under what pre- 
texts?” had found an answer which 
was entirely satisfactory to the 
worthy agent at least. 

No one would for an instant ven- 
ture to stigmatise Mr. Snowie as 4 
poetical character; but on this occa- 
sion it appeared to Cosmo that 


“ A Voice 
Went with him, Follow, follow! thou 
shalt win!” 


Let all true-hearted readers hope 
that the voice did say so, and may 
not prove an impostor. 
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We had long wished to visit 
Montenegro, a country with whose 
history we were familiar, and in 
which we had taken a deep inter- 
est. It was originally known as 
the independent principality of 
Zeta, the name of the river. which 
descends from Herzegovina, past 
Niksich, and, leaving the present 
Montenegro territory near Spush, 
continues its course until it reaches 
the northern end of the Lake of 
Scutari, into which it flows: When 
the last of the Czars of free Servia, 
the unfortanate Lazar, fought the 
disastrous battle of Kossowo against 
the Turks under Sultan Amurath 
in 1389, the Prince of Zeta sent 
some of his own troops as auxili- 
aries; and, after the overthrow of 
the Servian host, its shattered 
bands retreated to the safe recesses 
of the Tchernagora or Black Moun- 
taic, which, known under the name 
of Montenegro since the time when 
the Republic of Venice asserted her 
supremacy in Dalmatia, became the 
home of these Servian fugitives. 
There, mingling with the native 
race, they have, for four centuries, 
resisted every effort of the Turk to 
conquer the country, and remain 
now, as they were then, a. free 
Christian people, though surrounded 
on all sides, except where the. nar- 
row strip of Dalmatian coast forms 
their frontier on the west, by the 
formidable hosts of Turkey. 

But our object is not to relate 
the history of this gallant race of 
mountainers, but to describe brief- 
ly our visit to their territory, and 
their little capital, Cettinje. 

We left Trieste, in one of the 
Austrian Lloyd steamers, on a Sat- 
urday afternoon, and reached Cat- 
taro on the following Tuesday, to- 
wards evening, In passing, we 
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may mention that this line of 
steamers is exceedingly good and 
well found in everything, with com- 
fortable cabins and a very fair 
cuisine. One great advantage to 
the traveller to whom the coast of 
Dalmatia is new, is that the steamer 
stops, generally for two or three 
hours at least, at all the principal 
ports, and thus enables him to see 
the objects of interest which each 
= contains, By this means, 

oth in going and returning, we 
had a good opportunity of explor- 
ing Pola, Zara, Sebenico, Spalato, 
and Ragusa, besides other places of 
less note. Pola is on the coast of 
Istria, and is reached just . before 
crossing the mouth of the Gulf of 
Fiume, or the Quarnero, as it is 
called, Since Austria lost Venice 
she has made it her chief port and 
naval arsenal in the Adriatic, It 
is a magnificent harbour, completely 
sheltered from the wind, and pro- 
tected by frowning batteries. We 
saw there nine or ten -Austrian 
ironclads, one of which had been 
launched only the day before. The 
town was en féte, as the heir-apparent 
of the Austrian throne was paying 
it a visit. But the chief interest of 
Pola to us were its Roman remains, 
The town is of great antiquity, and 
according to the fable of tradi- 
tion, was founded by the Colchians 
who sailed in pursuit of Jason to 
recover the Golden Fleece which that 
chieftain carried off accompanied by 
the runaway Medea. It was con- 
quered by the Romans, z.c. 178, 
and a colony was founded there, 
known as Pietas Julia. The arena 
or amphitheatre is a striking object 
on the-left hand as you enter the 
harbour, The outer wall. is in ex- 
cellent preservation, and the whole 
of the ellipse is perfect in form; 
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but the interior is wholly disman- 
tled, and there are no remains of 
seats, as in the Colosseum, and the 
amphitheatres at Nismes, Verona, 
and Capua (now called Santa Maria). 
The contrast between this gaunt 
and venerable relic of antiquity, 
with its gaping windows and time- 
stained walls, and the bran-new 
white buildings of the Austrian 
marine which approach close to it, 
is too glaring and almost painful. 
To the credit, however, of the Gov- 
ernment be it said, that the monu- 
ments of antiquity in Dalmatia are 
catefully guarded by railings or low 
walls, to prevent their ruthless spo- 
‘ liation by the Vandals of the pre- 
sent day. 

Bat Pola yields altogether in 
interest to Spalato, which contains 
the remains of the famous palace of 
Diocletian. The Emperor built it 
as a place of retirement after he had 
abdicated the throne, vine years be- 
fore his death, a.v. 305. He ran- 
sacked the East and West for em- 
bellishments with which to adorn 
it;, and when in all the glory of 
completion it must have been a 
right royal residence. It was in 
the form of a square, each side a 
quarter of a mile long, with a gate 
on each, one of which was called 
the Porta aurea, and another the 
Porta enea, In the centre was the 
Temple of Jupiter, or Diana—for 
antiquarians dispute about the title 
—for many centuries since used as 
a Christian cathedral, of octagonal 
form, with eight columns of por- 
phyry and granite crowned with 
Corinthian capitals. Round the 
building, above the pillars, and be- 
low the ¢ufa dome, are figures in 
basso relievo representing a stag- 
hant, and now called the Caccia di 
Diang, whence probably the idea 
arose that the temple was dedicated 
to Diana. When we were there 
divine service was going on; and 
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the effect of the music of the organ, 
the rich dresses of the officiating 
prion, the incense- caskets swung 
y the acolytes, and the sonorous 
chant of the liturgy, all seen and 
heard in “the dim religious light” 
of the old pagan temple, was strik- 
ing in the extreme. In the top 
most gallery, just below the cupola 
or dome, there is a curious pheno- 
menon. If you whisper a few words 
in a hole, they are distinctly and 
loudly heard on the opposite side, 
Ata little distance from this temple 
there is another, generally called 
the Temple of <A‘sculapius, now 
used as a chapel, But there is 
good reason to believe that this 
was the mausoleum of Diocletian; 
and in the centre, within a stone 
enclosure which is still there, was 
found a richly-sculptured sarcopha- 
gus, which is supposed to have con- 
tained the ashes of the deceased 
emperor. We believe the sarco? 
phagus itself is now in the Spalato 
museum; but at all events it exists, 
and one of its sides represents the 
hunt of the Calydonian boar by 
Meleager and his companions. The 
roof of this little temple is extreme- 
ly beautiful. It is formed of sixty- 
four tablettes of stone or marble, 
exquisitely cut, and as fresh and 
perfect as if they had been chiselled 
only yesterday. An account of the 
palace of Diocletian was published 
in the beginning of the reign of 
George III., and dedicated to that 
monarch, by the distinguished archi- 
tect and Scotchman, Adam. Itisa 
large quarto volume, but is now ex- 
tremely scarce, and only a very few 
copies are known to exist. But by 
far the best and most exhaustive de+ 
scription is one that was printed, 
but, we believe, not published, in 
Trieste in 1855 by Professor Dr. 
Franeeseo Lanz, which we bave had 
the advantage of reading. It is ac- 
companied by plans and elevations, 
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and is full of learning and ingenious 
criticism. We would — willingly 
avail ourselves of the information 
it contains to give much fuller de- 
tails if the limits of our space 
allowed ; but we must hasten on. 

In approaching Spalato (S(acrum) 
Palatium) from the Adriatie you 
are told that you see the Temple of 
Diocletian before you; but you 
look for it in vain. The fact is 
that the western wall, or rather 
series of pillars facing the sea, has 
for centuries been occupied .by 
houses, and all you see from a lit- 
tle distance is a line of wall with 
a great many windows. The in- 
terior of the palace became the 
original town of Spalato when the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring 
city of Salona, in the year a.p. 
640, fled from the barbarian 
hordes of Avari, and took refuge 
within its walls. It is now so 
‘completely filled with houses and 
narrow streets, that it is impossible, 
without an experienced guide, to 
have any idea of its plan, or extri- 
cate the old Roman remains from 
the mass of modern building with 
which they are incorporated. We 
‘did not visit Salona, for we had 
not time; but we may mention 
that’ no place in Dalmatia has 
yielded richer antiquarian treasures. 
It is three miles from Spalato, be- 
tween the sea and the mountains, 
and is of great antiquity, for it 
withstood the attack of the Consul 
Cecilius Metellus, p.c. 117. It is 
now a mere village; but the plain 
around is covered with Roman re- 
mains, and the museum .at Spalato 
is full of them. A few days before 
our arrival a bronze figure of a 
youth in the attitude of a quoit- 
player was dug up at Salona in a 
state of perfect preservation. A Ger- 
man from Vienna who happened to 
be on the spot purchased it, and he 
told us he gave for it a thousand 
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florins, We should think this an 
uncommonly good speculation _ if 
the figure turns out to be as good a 
specimen of art as the well-known 
bettende Knabe at Berlin, which was 
found in the bed of a river, and is 
valued at an enormous sum. 

From Spalato we sailed westward 
to the island of Lissa, where, in the 
waters between it and the island of 
Lesina, the naval battle was fought 
in 1866 between Austria and Italy, 
in which Austria was victorious. 
The town of Lissa is a poor little 


place, not much better than a vil-_ 


lage. On the right hand, entering 
the harbour, there is a church and 
a cemetery, where a monument, 
with a finely-sculptured lion on the 
top, very much like Thorwaldsen’s 
lion at Lucerne, commemorates the 
names of the officers and sailors 
who fell in the engagement. But a 
more interesting object to an Eng- 
lishman is a small cemetery on the 
left hand, close by the water-side, 
where rest the remains of our own 
countrymen who died during the 
period when the English fleet lay 
there in 1811 for the purpose of 
blockading the coast of Dalmatia. 
The steamer does not enter the 
harbour of Ragusa, as.it is not 
large enough, but stops in that of 
Gravosa, which is less than two 
miles distant, and separated from 
Ragusa by an intervening ridge. 
Here, at Gravosa, we first met 
refugees from Herzegovina—men, 
women, and children, in their pic- 
turesque costume. The women 
wear on their heads a red cloth cap 
with a flat top, from which grace- 
fully hangs over their shoulders and 
backs a white mantilla. Most of 
them wore white trousers coming 
down to their ankles, with an open 
white shirt or capote, and a red 
girdle round their waists. Such a 
dress, when new and clean, is ex- 
tremely pretty ; but these poor crea- 
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tures were in wretched poverty, 
and their garments were generally 
tattered and dirty. Many of them 
had come from Montenegro to get 
the dole of meal supplied by the 
Austrian Government, which they 
carry to their families in heavy 
loads upon their backs across the 
mountain-tracks, which we will de- 
scribe by-and-by ; and to travel as 
far as Ragusa and return to Cet- 
tinje requires a journey of six 
days. Ragusa is a clean cheerful 
town, and its streets are paved, like 
those of all the towns in Dalmatia, 
with square blocks of limestone, 
perfectly smooth, which would ex- 
cite the envy of a London parish 
vestry. ere we took a boat and 
visited the beautiful little island of 
Lacroma, a mass of trees and flow- 
ers and tropical plants. It was 
purchased by Maximilian, the un- 
fortunate Emperor of Mexico, and 
brother of the present Emperor of 
Austria, who intended to convert 
the old convent in the centre into 
a magnificent palace; but the 
works had barely commenced before 
he was taken prisoner and shot by 
the . revolutionary leader Juarez. 
The property was then sold for an 
insignificant sum, and now belongs 
to a’ Viennese, who wishes to sell 
it, and asks the price of 100,000 
florins. At present the old con- 
vent, or rather so much of it as 
remains, is occupied by the English 
consul, Mr. St. John; and it is cer- 
tainly a most charming residence. 
There is a wilderness of beautiful 
and shady walks, commanding love- 
ly views of the Adriatic and Dal- 
matian coast, and the highest point 
is crowned by an Austrian fortress, 
The cells of the monks have been 
converted into small rooms, and the 
corridor is hung with pictures and 
rints collected by Maximilian. 
Many of the latter are English, for 
which he had a great fancy. To 


any one who has sufficient means, 
and likes a delicious climate and 
lovely scenery, we would recom- 
mend the purchase of Lacroma for 
a summer and autumn residence, | 

At Ragusa we took on board a mot- 
ley crowd of passengers; insurgents 
from Bosnia, Turkish soldiers from 
Arabia, and some Austrian soldiers, 
The insurgents were all armed with 
daggers and loaded pistols in their 
belts. That they were loaded we 
know, for we examined them; and 
one of the Bosnians, a boy of four- 
teen, showed us with some pride the 
long loaded pistol he had. A Ser- 
vian on board asked him to prove 
to us that he could read; when he 
thrust his hand deep into the 
rough bag which is the common hay- 
ersack of these countries, and pulled 
out a New Testament in Slav, from 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and read a few verses out of 
the Acts of the Apostles. It was 
curious to see how the insurgents 
fraternised with the Turks in the 
steamer, lighting each other’s pipes, 
and amicably smoking and talking 
together, I found on inquiry that 
they all understood Turkish. 

About ten miles south of 
lies Ragusa Vecchia, the ancient 
Epidaurus, one of the oldest of the 
Greek colonies in Illyria. In the 
year a.p. 639 the Avari utterly de- 
stroyed it, and the inhabitants fled 
to northward, and built the com- 
paratively modern town of Ragusa, 
which they gradually fortified with 
the strong walls and bastion that 
still engirdle it. Soon after leaving 
Ragusa we reached the entrance to 
the Bocche di Cattaro—a magnifi- 
cent sheet of water which, with 
many turnings and windings, stret- 
ches inland as far as Cattaro, at the 
foot of stupendous limestone moun- 
tains, which rise above it like a 
steep colossal wall, On the. left, 
not far from the entrance, there is 
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a narrow strip of level Jand called 
Sutorina, which is the only part of 
Herzegovina that touches the coast. 
It was lately taken from the Turks 
by the Montenegrins ; and we saw 
the flag of Prince Nicholas, red 
with a white cross, flying on the fort- 
ress that stands close to the shore. 
We then stopped at Castel Nuoyo, 
built by Turtho L, king of Bosnia, 
in 1380, and for many years the 
capital of Herzegovina, until _ the 
whole country was conquered by 
the Turks; and after many vicissi- 
tudes it became, like the rest of 
Dalmatia, part of the dominions of 
the House of Austria. Its old walls 
have been much shattered by an 
earthquake, and some of the mas- 
sive towers have sunk at a consid- 
erable angle into the ground, and 
look, like the leaning tower of Pisa, 
ready at any moment to fall, Pass- 
ing Risano, the old Roman Rhi- 
zinium, ons the left, we reached 
Cattaro in the evening, from which 
we were to proceed on our moun- 
tain journey to Cettinje. 

Before, however, we bestride our 
mountain pony to climb the lime- 
stone rocks, we will say a few words 
about the general character and fea- 
tures of the Dalmatian coast, along 
which we have for four days been 
sailing. Dalmatia was known to 
the Romans originally as Illyria, 
and some of their best troops were 
here recruited when it became sub- 
ject to their sway. The range of 
the Dinarian Alps and their subsidi- 


ary offshoots traverse it from north — 


to south, at varying distances from 
the coast. In these mountains 
several rivers rise, and force their 
way through deep gorges to the 
Adriatic, In some of the valleys 
there are lakes, the sides of which 
are surrounded by marshy land, and 
there are many fine waterfalls. But 
the most magnificent of all, and, in- 
deed, the most magnificent in Eu- 
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rope, is that formed by the. river 
Kerka, close to Scardona, a very 
ancient town, eight or nine miles 
distant from Sebenico. The Kerka 
rises in the Dinarian Alps, to the 
east of Knin, a town not far from 
the Turkish frontier of Bosnia, and, 
receiving the affluents of the But- 
ishnica and the Chikola before it 
reaches Scardona, leaps down from 
its rocky bed into a fearful chasm, 
and then pursues its course to the 
sea, which it reaches at Sebenico. 
We have seen Niagara, and we al- 
ways thought that it was the King 
of Waterfalls; but we have heard 
those who have seen both dispute 
its supremacy with that of Sear- 
dona. The whole of Dalmatia is 
a mass of limestone rock, known as 
ptetra dura, or pietra bianca, Be- 
tween the mighty Dinarian range 
and the Adriatic, there is, along the 
whole coast, a series of swelling 
hills, scantily spotted with verdure, 
formed by a kind of scrub, and here 
and there planted with vines and 
olives. It is well known that some 
of the best vines grow in the _stoni- 
est places where there seems to be 
no soil capable of giving nourish- 
ment to the root. This is the case 
at Bordeaux, and the same occurs 
in Dalmatia, The wines are excel- 
lent. The best in Istria is a strong 
red wine called Refosco; and the 
best in Dalmatia, to our taste, is 
Maraschina (Marashino is __ the 
liqueur), of which the. principal 
manufacture is at Zara, ih a we 
tasted a bottle, which we were as- 
sured, on authority that we had 
reason to believe trustworthy, was 
one hundred yearsold! It was as 


soft as velvet, and, whatever its age 
may have been, was undoubtedly 
delicious. All along the coast are 
scattered innumerable islands, some 
of which, as Brazza, Lesina, Lissa, 
Curzola, and Meleda, are as large as, 
ight ; 


if not larger than, the Isle of 
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but they have very few inhabitan‘s. 
Most of the others are not inhabited 
at all; and these have almost all 
the same form—namely, that of a 
rounded mamelon, rising like paps 
out. of the sea, very thinly coated 
with what at a little distance looks 
like a clothing of moss. -We may 
mention that the long narrow island 
of Meleda has been supposed by 
Dalmatian authors to be identical 
with the Melita on which St. Paul 
suffered shipwreck on his way to 
Rome; but we must leave Malta to 
settle the question with her Adriatic 
rival. It deserves notice that the 
writer of the Acts of the Apostles, 
who was the companion of St. Paul, 
says,—‘* But when the fourteenth 
night wascome, as we were driven 
iP and down in Adria.” Now 

alta is certainly not in the Adri- 
atic, and Meleda is. The coast is 
indented with creeks and harbours, 
generally land-locked, where the 
little towns stand, completely shel- 


tered from the wind. On our re-. 


turn voyage, 2s a heavy storm was 
approaching from the north-west, 
when we were near Sebenico, we 
ran for shelter into the bay of Capo- 
cesto, and there lay snugly for some 
hours until the weather became 
clear, and the moon shone, There 
is an active trade kept up from town 
to town by small sailing-boats, with 
huge sails, often painted with gaudy 
colours. We saw one which was 
covered from top to bottom with the 
figure of a centaur. But the chief 


supplies come from Trieste, and are. 


brought by the Austrian Lloyd 
steamers, whose return cargoes, 
however, are generally very hight, 
consisting chiefly of wine, oil, and 
wool, The dress of the Dalmatian 
peasantry is by no means. so pictu- 
resque as that of the Herzegovinans 
and Montenegrins; but still far 
more so than anything we see in 
England. The universal covering 


of the men is a little red cap, work- 
ed with black embroidery round the 
edge, which just fits the top of the 
head ; and the women wear red 
jackets, open in front, with their 
osoms covered by a white ker- 
chief or chemise, The population 
of Dalmatia is about 450,000, and 
of this it is said that fully 350,000 
are what is called “ Analfabeti,”— 
that is, they can neither read nor 
write. Certainly it is bigh time 
that the Volkschule, of which 
there are now 300 in the territory, 
should bestir themselves. 

But we are now at Cattaro, a 
dirty little garrison town jin the 
form of a triangle, the base of which 
is at the foot of the mountains, and 
the apex atthe harbour. It looks 
as if it had been squeezed there into 
the smallest possible space. Behind 
it the old walls climb the mountain- 
side in a triangular shape, enclosing 
above the town nothing but a wide 
space of barren rock, for the town 
itself lies, as we have said, eutirely 
at the foot. We iknew that we 
must ascend that steep and loft 
mass of limestone barrier, over which 
lies the path—we should be entirely 
misleading if we called it a road— 
to Montenegro. But where was 
the path? We scanned the moun- 
tain-side in vain, but except for a 
short distance above Cattaro could 
see nosign or trace of it. The fact 
is that it is so narrow that its mani- 
fold zigzags can only be distinguish- 
ed from below by a ptactised eye, 
and it seemed as if we were about 
to try and perform the impossible 
feat of riding a horse up a colossal 
wall which is nearly perpendicular. 

The first thing to be done is to 
procure a horse, or rather a pony, 
for the average height of a Mon- 
tenegrin steed is about fourteen 
hands. These are generally found 
waiting outside the Fiumera Gate, 
so called from the torrent of that 
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name which descends from” the 
mountain in a deep and gloomy 
gorge. .Here, on a level space -of 
ground, sheltered by a few trees, is 
the market of the Montenegrins, 
who bring their scanty produce 
from the interior, and dispose of 
it in. exchange for such articles 
as they require. We were accom- 
panied by two Germans, whose ac- 
quaintance we had made on_ board 
the steamer, and who, like ourselves, 
were bound for Cettinje. We en- 
gaged three horses, and a Montene- 
grin to carry a large travelling-bag, 
which we had very unnecessarily 
filled with things for which we 
had really no use, including a dress 
suit for the Court at Cet inje! 
Almost universally women are em- 
ployed to carry-the traveller’s bag- 
gage across the mountains, and it 
is perfectly astonishing to see what 
loads they take upon their backs, 
We were glad, out of our respect 
for the sex, to secure a Montenegrin 
man for the purpose—who, according 
te the custom of the country, hoist- 
ed our heavy bag upon his shoulder 
and stepped gallantly forward: up 
the path. No Montenegrin male 
will ever carry a load upon his back 
but always upon his shoulder, while 
with the women it is the reverse, 
We have often read descriptions of 
this mountain-path between Cattaro 
and Cettinje, but all that we have 
seen, except one by a Servian writer, 
fall short of -the reality. We will 
try and do justice to its demerits 
in some jittle detail. {ft ascends 
the mountain behind Cattaro by 
a series of zigzags, which, as far 
as the Austrian frontier extends, 
may be pronounced tolerable. A 
carriage-road—the , first ‘ever heard 
of in Montenegro—had been com-; 
_Menced before the present war 
broke out, but since then nothing 
has been done on either side. In- 
stead, however, of the old bridle- 
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road, which is shorter and_ steeper, 
and leads right up the gorge through 
which the Fiumera flows, and is 
still used by the Montenegrins for 
themselves, their mules, and their 
horses, a new one has been made} 
and this, though horribly bad in 
most parts when it leaves the Aus- 
trian frontier, until it reaches the 
top of the mountain, is an improve- 
ment on the ancient path. When, 
however, you get into the Montene- 
grineterritory above, you begin to 
realise the dangers of the road. It 
is at every step full of sharp rocky 
points, over which your horse has 
to step as carefully asa cat walk- 
ing over broken glass, and. there is 
no parapet or balustrade to save 
you from the precipice in case of a 
fall, to say nothing of the certainty 
of broken bones if your littie steed 
makes a false step and stumbles. 
The horse that carried one of our 
German friends did fall when we 
were not far from Cettinje, and he 
was severely -hurt in the ankle: 
But how shall we describe the view 
as, having mounted upwards for 
some time, we turn round in the as- 
eent and look in the direction of the 
Adriatic? At our feet, as it were, 
but really at a great distance, lies 
the Fort of San Giovanni, and below 
this Cattaro. The ships in the 
harbour, into which you fancy you 
might almost throw a stone, look 
like cock-boats; and the people 
walking on the beach are no bigger 
than flies. Our eye wanders over 
the high rocky mass, crowned by a 
fortress which separates the Gulf of 
Cattaro from the sea, and in the 
distance glitter the blue waters of 
the Adriatic. On our right. the 
Kerstatsch mountain rears its 
lofty head; and on our left the 
Lovtschen, separated by the gorge 
of which we have already spoken, 
Behind us is ‘the shoulder of the 
mountain, which we must cross. 
2P 
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before we begin to descend to Nje- 
gosh, the first Montenegrin plain or 
valley to which the traveller comes. 
We have never seen it noticed that 
there is a remarkably fine echo from 
the mountain on the left when you 
have climbed about two-thirds of 
the ascent; and it is quite worth 
while to give a loud shout and hear 
the sound sent back across the deep 
and yawning gorge. But if the 
ascent is difficult and dangerous, 
what shall we say of the descent 
into the interior? The path seems 
to grow worse and worse ; and you 
ean do nothing but commit yourself 
to the care of Providence, and put 
your trust in the sure-footedness of 
your horse, which walks down the 
rocky staircase with marvellous 
adroitness and care. The Monte- 

rin horses are shod with round 
shoes, hollow in the middle, and 
uite smooth. It seemed to us 
that this increased the danger of 
slipping on the bare rock on which 
they are constantly .stepping; but 
anything like projecting nails would 
be much worse, for they would be 
liable to catch the points of rock, 
and trip up the foot. One source 
of inconvenience, if not danger, is 
the meeting of strings of mules and 
horses laden with goods, which turn 
up on all parts of the path. The 
packages project over the sides of 
the animals; and sometimes you 
can hardly give them a berth wide 
enongh to escape a collision, which 
would almost certainly cause a 
tumble; and we need hardly say 
that a tumble there is a very serious 
matter. The mules especially are 
sulky, obstinate brutes, that seem 


seldom disposed to get. out of your 


way. 

At last Njegosh appears in 
view, a wide, open plain, sur- 
rounded by barren rocks, and con- 
taining several small scattered vil- 
lages. Patches of maize and pota- 
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toes here relieve the sterility of the 
scenery ; and as we approached the 
first village, or rather group. of stone 
cottages, we saw the Red Cross flag 
flying on a low building which is 
now used as a hospital for the 
wounded, 
the impoverished appearance of the 
district; and yt here is a house, 
which is partly hid in the distance 
by some trees, where the present | 
Prince of Montenegro, Nicholas I, 
was born. We drew the rein ata 
cottage which, we believe, in courtesy 
is called an inn, and were furnished 
by an old woman with some wine 
and bread. As we sat on the stone 
bench beside the door, a group of 
Montenegrins gathered round us; 
but, unfortunately, they could only 
speak Slav, and an acquaintance 
with that language is not amongst 
our accomplishments, Amongst 
them was the captain of the dis- 
trict, a fine old chief, with a long . 
chibouque in his hand. They were 
all fully armed, and had a most 
martial appearance ; bat we smoked 
together quietly the pipe of peace. 
We then stepped across to the 
hospital, and visited the wounded 
men, most of them from Niksich, 
which had just capitulated. A 
young Russian doctor, assisted by 
three Russian seurs de charité, or 
“ deaconesses,” as they are called, 
attended to their wants; and every- 
thing was clean and comfortable. 
The worst case we saw was that of 
a man with a broken back; but 
this was caused, not by the casual 
ties of war, but by a fall from the 
rocks, One man begged us to give 
him some tobacco; and when we 
filled his pipe, he kissed our hand 
with great fervour. This is the 
Montenegrin way of expressing 
gratitude ; and we have often been 
thus rewarded by both sexes. 
Leaving Njegosh, we proceeded 
on our way, and had to ascend a 
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steep ridge to the right, and then 
began rapidly to descend. But, in 
fact, it was a succession of ups and 
downs the whole way; and often 
the shelving channels in the rock 
formed acute-angled troughs, into 
which the horse had to step, with 
his hoofs supported, not the 
ground, but between the two sloping 
sides, so that there was imminent 
risk of slipping. Every now and 
then we came toa kind of hollow 
basin, surrounded by limestone rock, 
the bottom of which contained a 
patch of maize, or potatoes; and 
there was throughout our whole 
journey a considerable quantity of 
stunted ash, whose green leaves 
were a refreshing contrast to the 
aridity of the jagged and sun- 
blistered limestone. Often we were 


obliged to dismount, for it was too 
dangerous to ride; and even our 
guides advised us to do this, fearless 
as they are, and confident of the sure- 


footedness of their horses, From 
some of the loftier heights to which 
we had to climb on-the tortuous path 
we had capital views of a great part 
of the territory of Montenegro, and 
we can only compare its aspect to 
what we might imagine the waves 
of the ocean would be, if, during 
some terrific storm, they were sud- 
denly petrified. Everywhere you 
see nothing but sharp or rounded 
peaks and serrated ridges—and the 
land seems the picture of barrenness 
and desolation. One cannot help 
wondering why the Turks should 
so long have coveted the possession 
of such a territory, which really can 
add little or nothing to their re- 
sources, We can only attribute it 
to the lust of conquest and uncon- 
querable hate of the’ giaour, who 
has dared to edge himself in, as it 
were, between Turkish Bosnia on 
the north, and Turkish Albania on 
the south, and presents to the en- 
slaved subjects of the Porte the 
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dangerous attraction of a free Chris- 
tian community at their very doors, 
But Lis est de paupere regno. As 
we approached Cettinje we caught 
a splendid view of the Lake of 
Scutari, about thirty miles distant 
to the south, glittering in the even+ 
ing sun. The northern part 
perly belongs to Montenegro, bat 
since the war it has been practically 
in the hands of the Turks; who keep 
an armed steamer on its waters. 
Not far from this we met a cavalcade 
of wounded men mounted on horses, 
on their way to the hospital at 
Njegosh. Most of them had been 
struck in the hand or arm, but some 
were wounded in the head: and had 
bandages over their foreheads. Our 
guides now exclaim “ Cettinje !” and 
we see at some distance below a 
flat plain, witha few scattered cot- 
— at the southern extremity, 

e can hardly believe that this is 
the capital of the country, for it looks 
more like a poor Scotch or Irish 
village, to which, in fact, owing to 
its low whitewashed houses, it does 
bear considerable resemblance. It 
is really a modern town, if the term 
town can be applied to it; for until 
the time of Danilo L, the former 
Viadika and uncle of the present 
Prince, Cettinje consisted of only a 
monastery or convent—of which 
we will speak hereafter—and a few 
huts. At present the number of 
houses, we believe, is less than two 
hundred. When we reach the plain, 
two miles and a half long, we come, 
to our inexpressible relief, to some- 
thing like a decent piece of road, 
the first we have seen since leaving 
Cattaro ; and after plodding along it 
for nearly half an hour, enter the 
one street of which alone Cettinje 
can boast. At the further ex- 
tremity stands the Jlocanda, an inn, 
supported by a subvention from the 
Prince, of the cleanliness of which 
the less that is said the better. 
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We had a letter of introduction 
to Prince Nikita, or Nicholas as we 
call him, but unfortunately he was 
absent with his army at Niksich. 
The princess also had just left 
Cettinje, and was staying at the 
house of her father some distance 
off, so that we had no opportunity of 
seeing Montenegrin Court life; but, 
thanks to the kindness and atten- 
tion of M. Duby, a Genevese gen- 
tleman, who is the Prince’s secretary, 
we were able to turn our visit to good 
account, The residence, or Palace, 
as itis called, is, in the exterior, 
something like a large country- 
house, and is entirely devoid of 
ornament. It is surrounded by a 


wall in which there are two. doors, 
one on the north and the other on 
the south side, and at each of these 
stands a sentry, which is the only 
sign of royalty about the place. 
There are no gardens or pleasure- 
grounds, Nothing but a flat meadow 


beyond the southern wall, which 
we. believe does belong to the 
“palace,” but which would hardly 
keep a couple of English cows more 
than a week. The interior, how- 
ever, of the building is comfortable, 
and well furnished in the Italian 
style. While we were at Cettinje it 
was undergoing a complete renova- 
tion, and workmen were employed 
in painting and papering the rooms. 
This residence was built by the 
present Prince, and the former one 
is now used asa hospital, It isa 
long low building of only one storey, 
and was called Biljar, from the cir- 
cumstance that it was, at the time 
when Peter II. was Vladika, pro- 
vided with a billiard-table, which 
was quite a novelty in Montenegro, 
It has something of the appearance 
of a barrack, and is surrounded by 
a wall with four doors, But the 
residence of the old Vladikas,. or 
Prince Bishops of Montenegro, was 
the convent at the foot of the rocks, 
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ov the south-western side of the 
plain. Even this convent is not 
the original residence, for that was 
destroyed by the Turks in 1714, on 
the last of the only two occasions 
when they have been able to pene- 
trate to Cettinje. We saw a few 
loose. stones. which now mark its 
site, for even the ruins have dis. 
appeared, tiam periére ruine, 
The present convent is built against 
the face of the rock, and is the only 
edifice in Cettinje that has a medieyal 
look, It is occupied by the Metro- 
politan Bishop and the Archiman- 
drite, and one monk. We paida 
visit to the Archimandrite, the 
Metropolitan being unwell, and had 
some interesting conversation with 
him. He isa tall thin man, fifty 
years of age, with a long grizzly 
beard, and has a singularly kind and 
courteous manner. He received us 
in a plainly-furnished room, not 
larger than a good-sized cell, and 
regaled us with wine and. coffee, 
While we were sitting with him a 
oung man came, into the room ia 
full Montenegrin costume, with its 
gay colours, and we took him for 
a soldier, but to our _ surprise 
found he was a deacon and. in- 
tended for the Church, Amongst 
other things the Archimandrite 
told us that the clergy in Monte- 
negro hardly ever preach; and he 
could give no satisfactory. reason 
for this, but said that the practice 
was discouraged by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. We asked him about 
education, and he said that very 
few of the adult population could 
read.or write; but a large school 
had lately been established at 
Cettinje for the better class of 
young women, and instruction was 
going on there until the present 
war broke out. The building is 
now occupied by the Russian staff 
of doctors and Sisters of Mercy. 
Three of the five daughters. of 
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Prince Nicholas are being educated 
at St. Petersburg. The only son 
and heir-apparent is a boy of ten 
years old—and his two other sis- 
ters are at Cettinje under the care 
of a Swiss governess. We did not 
see the Princess, Milena Petrovna, 
but procured a good photograph’ of 
her, which shows that she must be 
strikingly handsome ; and in default 
of ‘personal ‘observation we will 
quote a description of her written 
by a German some years ago. He 
says: “In her beautifal, highly 
attractive, and perfectly regular 
features, the Servian type is un- 
mistakable. Her large brown eyes 
have that moist, glimmering bright- 
ness which in Europe I have only 
seen in Servian eyes. This expres- 
sive beauty of the eyes’ consists in 
their form and their long dark eye- 
lashes, as well as in the peculiarity 
of their glance. Her hair was rich 
and dark, rolled in bands at the 
back of the head, and covered with 
a black gold-embroidered veil, which 
hung down over her beautiful shoul- 
ders. The splendid Montenegrin 
costume—red, encircled by a broad 
girdle flecked with gold—showed 
to the greatest advantage her well- 
proportioned figure and a gown of 
dark-brown silk reached from her 
waist to her feet, I was dazzled 
by her blinding beauty, and must 
confess that never in Western ‘or 
Eastern lands have I seen a lady of 
such splendid and attractive beauty.” 
The Prince is thirty-seven years 
old, and sueceeded his uncle, Danilo 
L, in 1860. Danilo was murdered 
at Cattaro as he was going to take 
a bath om the shore, by a’ Mon- 
tenegrin who had been exiled, and 
who came from Constantinople’ for 
the express purpose of assassinating 
his sovereiyn. He shot him’ on 
the 13th of August 1860, and was 
executed by the’ Austrian Govern- 
ment. Near the convent, on a 
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rocky eminence, stands a low round 
tower of solid masonry called Tabia, 
to the inside of which you mount 
by a wooden ladder placed against 
the side. It is crowned by a large 
bell supported on a framework of 
wood. It is a mystery to us how 
such a weight as this bell, and 
other heavy articles of furniture 
which we saw in the palace, can 
have been transported from Cattaro 
to Cettinje over the horrible road, 
which is generally so narrow that 
not more than two can walk abreast, 
They certainly cannot have been 
earried on the backs of women— 
and, of course, anything like a car- 
riage on wheels is out of the ques- 
tion. You would be more likely to 
meet a cart in Venice than in Mon- 
tenegro. This tower used formerly 
to present a ghastly spectacle, for 
round it were ranged the heads of 
Turks slain in battle by the Mon- 
tenegrins, and for generations it 
had been the custom to keep these 
horrid trophies bleaching there in 
the sun until they rotted and 
dropped off. But nothing of the 
kind has taken place for the last 
thirty years, and the practice — 
be considered entirely at an end. 
The only sign of war in the tower 
now is a beautiful Turkish cannon 
—a field-piece—which lies peace- 
fully on the ground inside. While 
we were there gazing on the scene 
around—for from no. point is there 
a better view of Cettinje and its 
plain—we heard the sound of a 
woman weeping and wailing as if 
her heart would break. We looked, 
and saw her sitting on a rock, under 
the scorching sun, with her face 
buried in her hands, and an old 
sack or garment of some kind 
spread ‘out before her. She wasa 
Herzegovinan woman, and looked 
the picture of misery. Perhaps she 
was thinking of her husband slain, 
and her home destroyed, and her 
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children starving - We could not 
help likening her to Rizpah the 
pao of “aiah who “ took. sack- 
cloth and spread it for her upon 
the rock, from the beginning of 
harvest until water dropped. upon 
them out of heaven, and suffered 
neither the birds of the air to rest 
on them by day, nor the beasts of 
the field by night.” We got down 
from the tower and roached her, 
and gave ber some silver, for which 
she kissed our hands with devout 

itude. Unfortunately we could 
not understand the cause of her 
grief, as she spoke in Slav. The 
number in Montenegro of the poor 
Herzegovinan fugitives, and those 
from the confines of Albania, whose 
houses have been burnt by the 
Turks, is said to be at least, 50,000, 
and yet the whole native popula- 
tion does not exceed 197,000 souls. 
They are in a state of utter desti- 


tation, and are supported by the 
charity of. the Austrian Govern- 


ment. Tickets are given to the 
‘women—the beasts of burden in 
this country—who have to go as far 
as Cettinje, and even Ragusa—the 
latter journey requiring six days to 
. go and return, and receive their 
sacks of meal, which they carry 
home on their backs to their starv- 
ing families, by the rocky path 
-over the mountains which we have 
already described. We passed num- 
bers of them on our way, heavily 
toiling up the steep ascents, and 
many of them carried loads which 
we could hardly lift, But they 
were cheerfyl and good-humoured, 
and on no single occasion did they 
attempt to beg— although they 
gladly accepted the trifle of money 
‘that we offered. Some of the poor 
children of the fugitives have lost 
itheir fathers and mothers, and a 
kind of baby-farming has been es- 
tablished at Cettinje, where such 
families of orphans are committed 
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to the care of Montenegrin mothers. 
We saw numbers of children run- 
ning about nearly naked, which, as 
the weather was hot, did not much 
signify, but when winter comes on, 
their sufferings from cold will be 
severe. No greater boon could be 
given by England than a supply 
of clothes; and we found upon 
inquiring that the best things to 
send would be cotton shirts, wide 
drawers, and linsey-wolsey cloth, 
There are two large hospitals at 
Cettinje, and two tents used for the 
same purpose. The whole arrange- 
ments are under the superintend- 
ence of M. Wassilichtchikoff, a Rus- 
sian gestleman of good family and 
independent means, who devotes . 
himself to the work of humanity 
with a zeal and disinterestedness 
which are beyond all praise. We 
accompanied him over the hospitals 
to see the wounded, of whom there 
were 220 in Cettinje. Most of the 
men had been struck by balls in 
the arm or leg, and in general they 
were doing well. The physique of 
the Montenegrins is sc strong, and 
their vital force ‘so great, that com- 
paratively very few die under their - 
wounds, We saw, however, one fine 
fellow, a captain, in the last agonies 
of death. He had been shot in the 
stomach, and his cure was hopeless. 
Seeing most of the sufferers lying 
with their heads completely covered 
by a blanket, we thought that they 
were dead, but we found’ that it 
is the custom of the Montenegrins 
always to sleep with the coverlet 
drawn over the face, no matter how 
hot the weather: may be. Russia 
has sent the surgeons, and supplies 
the medical wants; but with the 
terrible drain upon her resources, 
owing to the war in the East, itis 
impossible to say how long she will 
be able or willing to continue her 
help, and aid from England. would 
be an act of charity, which would 
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be sensibly felt and most gratefully 
received. And we think that, what- 
ever difference of opinion there may 
be as to the politics of the East- 
ern Question, there are few who 
would grudge pecuniary assistance 
to relieve the wants and sufferings 
of an heroic and Christian people, 
extremely poor, who have for cen- 
turies maintained their iodepend- 
ence against all assaults of the Mo- 
hammedan hosts. 

We have mentioned that the 
plain of Cettinje is about two miles 
and a half long—possibly a little 
more—and its ave breadth is 
less than a mile. It stretches from 
north-west to south-east, and the 
capital itself is at the south-east 
extremity. - The plain is perfectly 
flat; and no doubt has formerly 
been the bed of a lake. But what 
became of the water ! for there is no 
apparent outlet in the rocky lime- 
stone range that surrounds it, as a 
frame surrounds a picture. Curi- 
ously enough, there are two small 
holes in the ground under some 
trees to the south of the Residence, 
which communicate by a_subter- 
ranean passage with the Lake of 
Seutari, distant fully thirty miles. 
The story goes, that when there has 

much rain the water disap- 
ee through these holes ; and that 
ranches of trees thrown into them 


at Cettinje have been found floating 
on the Jake. The Archimandrite 
showed us another hole in a cavern, 
which is used now as a cellar in the 


convent, through which even the 
waters of the Adriatic had been 
known to force their way—much to 
the detriment of the wine, we 
should think. The ordinary supply 
of water is from cisterns in the 
meadows ; but in a very dry sea- 
son, as the Jast has been, it some- 
times fails, and the inhabitants are 
obliged to bring their supply from 
a distance of two miles. e south- 
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stands, is the prettiest part of it. 
It. widens out into a curvilinear 
shape, and the rocks are covered with 
trees and bushes, which are very re- 
freshing to the eye. Far off,on the 
-horth-west, is seen a lofty mountain 
crowned by a low tower, which has 
just the appearance of a cap. This 
is ‘the last resting-place of ‘a former _ 
Viadika, whose express desire was 
to be buried there without any 
sepulchral monument or inscription. 
The view from it dominates over 
the whole of Montenegro, and on 
a clear day the coast of Italy can be 
seen. A place of more lonely isola- 
tion it is impossible to conceive. 

We need hardly say that there 
is no stirring movement of life at 
Cettinje—at least there was none 
when we were there—but the great 
majority of the men had gone to 
the frontier to fight against the 
Turks, so that we did not see it in 
its normal condition. The whole 

ulation, however, does not ex- 
ceed 600 ; and in the rest of the plain 
there are perhaps 1500 more. We 
used to sit at the door of the locanda 
gossiping with Servian journalists 
and war correspondents, and watch- 
ing the women at their various 
avocations. We never saw any- 
thing of the contempt with which 
it is said that the Montenegrin man 
regards the Montenegrin woman; 
but. it is undoubtedly true that on 
her falls all the heaviest share of la- 
bour, both in the house and in the 
fields. It is hardly true to say: of 
this primitive people— 
“ For men must work, and women must 

weép” ; 
for the men do not work, and the 
women do not weep, but accept 
their lot with resignation and cheer- 
fulness. And to give some idea of 
their Spartan courage, we. will: re- 
late the following anecdote. 





Four Montenegrins, accompanied 
by their sister, a maiden of twenty- 
one, were passing along a mountain- 
path vear the frontier, when they 
were seen by seven Turks who were 
lurking near, The path was so 
narrow that the Montenegrins were, 
obliged to walk in single: file, with 
a precipice on their side. The 
Turks fired, and the foremost bro- 


ther fell dead, while the second. 


was dangerously wounded. The 
other two returned the fire, and 
killed two of the Turks ; and the 
wounded man was able to support 
himself against the rock, and shot 
down two others when he himself 
received a fatal ball. His sister 
then seized his gun, and loaded and 
fired with her two surviving broth- 
ers, until one of these fell dead 
from the enemy’s shot. Another 
of the Turks had in the meantime 
been killed, and the two survivors 


now rushed upon the single Monte- 
negrin and attacked him with their 
swords, He killed one of them 
with his axe or dagger, but being 


overmatched was himself slain. 
There now remained alive only one 
Turk and the maiden. For a mo- 
ment she hesitated, and then in a 
beseeching attitude made signs that 
she. begged for mercy. The Turk 
approached, and offered her her life 
on condition that she would yield 
to his desires, She seemed to con- 
sent; but the moment he came 
close to her she snatched out her 
dagger and plunged it into his side. 
The Turk, though mortally wound- 
ed, had sufficient, force left to 
wrench out the weapon; and he 
came staggering towards her, when, 
exerting all her strength, she seized 
him im her arms and flung: him 
headlong over the precipice. 

The Montenegrin men are tall, 
broad-shouldered, and well shaped. 
One of our guides was at least six feet 
three high. They wear the national 
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cap, of black silk on the outside, with 
a red flat top, on which are worked 
the: letters H. I., which stand for 
Nicholas I., for the H in Slav repre- 
sents N. These letters are surround- 
ed by asemicircle of gold lace sur- 
mounted by a cross. It is not so 
smart in appearance as the Dalmatian 
cap, of bright red, with black em- 
broidery, worn jauutily on the side 
of the head. The dress is usually a 
white capote, reaching to the knees, 
with a belt full of pistels and dag- 
gers, and blue trousers fastened at: 
the knee, The rest of the leg is 
covered with a white stocking, made 
of coarse flannel, at the back of 
which runs an embroidered line. 
The shoes are sharp-pointed, like 
canoes, laced in front with leather or 
string. A complete Montenegrin 
suit costs about £20 ; and when we 
expressed our surprised that they 
could afford such a sum, we were 
told that a dress will last a lifetime. 
They are all extremely courteous, 
and we hardly ever met a Mon- 
tenegrin who did not put his hand 
to his eap and slightly raise it~a 
salutation which we took good care 
to return. Of course, in speaking 
of the character and habits of the 
Montenegrins, we cannot pretend 
to know them ourselves, for our 
visit only extended to a few days; 
and we bear in wind the old story 
of the traveller, who, when he first’ 
entered France, finding that the 
chambtr-maid in his inn had carroty 
locks, put down in his note-book— 
“ Mem, The women in France have 
red hair.” But we have read much 
about them, and, from a general 
concurrence of testimony, we think 
we may say that they are not only 
an extremely brave, but a sober and 
honest people, Their food is of the 
simplest kind, and drunkenness is 
entirely unknown, Their wine is 
rather sharp, and is‘much improved 
‘by a little water; but a good’ deal 
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ot it may be drunk without affect- 
ing the head. Before the time of 
Danilo I., we believe they were 
rather addicted to marauding and 
robbery ; but he promulgated a new 
code, and punished offenders with 
exemplary severity. It has been 
said that before he died a purse of 
gold might have been left on one of 
the mountain-paths, and no ‘one 
would have attempted to take it. 
The effect has been to change the 
character of the nation in this re- 
spect, and we believe they fairly 
deserve the title of an honest people. 
But war has a demoralising effect; 
and we were told that lately symp- 
toms have appeared which show 
that Montenegrin principle, as re- 
gards the distinction between mewm 
and tuum, is not quite so strict as 
it should be. We took some pains 


to ascertain from good authority 
whether there was any truth in the 
stories about their cruelty to wound- 


ed Turks, whom the fortune of war 
put into their hands, and we were 
lad to find that they are alse. A 

ontenégrin neither gives nor ex- 
pects quarter when fighting against 
his |hereditary foes. When he 
strikes duwn his an ist in the 
heat of battle, he will kill him out- 
right; but after the battle is over, 
and the wounded are lying on the 
field, they are safe from outrage. 
When Niksich lately capitulated, 
after a siege of two years, the 
wounded Turks were placed in the 
Montenegrin ficld-hospital, where 
they now are, and are attended ‘to 
with as much eare as the Montene- 
gtins themselves. And here we may, 
in / passing, mention what may ex- 
plain the cause of the mutilation of 
dead bodies of their enemies by the 
Turks. It isa general belief amongst 
Mohammedans, that those who pre- 
sent themselves at the gate of Para- 
dise maimed or disfigured, can only 
be admitted after a long and weary 
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time of waiting. Hence their great 
aversion to the amputation of a 
limb, even when itis necessary to 
save life. Yriarte; in his interest- 
ing book, ‘La Bosnia e lHerze- 
govina durante )’Insurrezione,’ men- 
tions that when he accompanied a 
Turkish column in Bosnia, and some 
of the soldiers were wounded in a 
conflict with the insurgents, no limb 
could be amputated by the surgeons 
without a tedious inquiry as to its 
absolute necessity, and permission 
by the military authorities, before 
which sometimes the patient died. 
And be furnishes the explanation 
we have given. “We should sup- 
pose, however, that this feeling 
is not allowed to have any prac- 
tical effect in the way of the sur- 
geons of the Red Cross who attend 
the hospitals and ambulances in 
Bulgaria, where the war is raging. 
While we were at Cettinje, we 
took a walk which gave us a mag- 
nificent view. Leaving the town 
behind us, and turning our steps to 
the south-east we crossed the flat 
meadows, and went up the rocky 
path that leads to Ryeka. Of it 
we only say that it is neither better 
nor worse than the path between 
Cettinje and Cattaro, which means 
that it is as bad as possible: By 
carefully picking our way over the 
projecting stones and sharp poits 
of rock, we reached the top of what 
we may call the pass, and were well 
rewarded for our trouble. We 
could not actually see Rijeka itself, 
for it is hid in.a hollow some six or 
seven miles off, but we made out its 
ition; and in the distance lay the 
ke of Scutari, glittering in the 
sun, with the Turkish citadel atthe 
southern extremity, barely visible to 
the naked eye. All around us were 
the rough serrated ridges of lime- 
stone, which form the general char- 
acteristic of! Montenegrin scenery ; 
and far off across the Zeta valley, to 
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the east, rose the lofty mountains 
of the Brda, pronounced | Breda, 
which are richly wooded, and 
abound in game. Here are bears 
and wolves and chamois; and the 
Prince—who is, however, not much 
of a sportsman—sometimes goes to 
Brda to indulge in the pleasures of 
the chase. We could see where the 
Zeta, coming down from Niksich, 
flows into the Scutari Lake; and to 
the south-east were the mountains 
that mark the end of Austrian ter- 
ritory and the commencement of 
Albania. 

The chief wants of Montenegro 
are acquisition of fertile territory 
and the possession of a port. There 
are not more than six level 'plains 
worth méntioning in the whole 
country—those of Cettinje, Njegosh, 
Crmnica, Grahovo, Zeta, and Rjeka 
—of which that of Zeta is the larg- 
est. There are numbers of little 
hollows, like basins, at the bottom 
of which potatoes and maize are 
cultivated; but most of them are 
extremely small. Water is scarce; 
and sometimes, when the wells fail, 
cattle are driven to the higher parts 
of the mountains where snow lies in 
hollows, and this is melted and given 
to the beasts. Sheep and goats, and 
horses and mules, constitute the 
chief stock; but we saw some pigs 
which were uncommonly like wild 
boars in appearance, and we kept 
at a respectful distance from them, 
As may be easily sepposed, the pro- 
ducts of Montenegro are very few: 
hides, wool, honey, and _ insect- 
powder ! constitute, we believe, the 
principal articles of export, and 
these find their way to Cattaro for 
shipment, At the close of the great 
French war the port of Cattaro be- 
longed to Montenegro; for, in re- 
turn for the assistance she had ren- 
dered to England during the opera- 
tions on the coast of Dalmatia, we 
gave it over to her; but when peace 
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was concluded, it was agreed that 
Austria should possess the territory 
that had formerly been the dominion 
of Venice in Dalmatia, and as Cat- 
taro was included in it, she. claimed 
Cattaro, and the Montenegrins, to 
their great disgust, were obliged to 
surrender it. We do not think, 
however, that the mere possession 
of a port without some addition of 
territory would be of much conse- 

yence. We have already men- 
tioned that the Montenegrins have 
lately taken from the Turks Suto- 
rina, which is part of Herzegovina, 
and is on the Adriatic, at the en- 
trance of the Bocche. It is at the 
mouth of a valley which seems fer- 
tile; but we suspect that Austria 
has no ,intention of allowing Mon- 
tenegro to keep it, for she is very 
jealous of any intrusion of a foreign 
port on her Dalmatian coast. We 
believe that it would. be a wise 
policy to annex the whole of Her- 
zegovina to Montenegro, for the 
people strongly sympathise with 
each other, and disturbances there 
are sure to find an echo in the Black 
Mountain. And whatever be the 
issue of the present war, the course 
of events will have tended to knit 
more closely than ever the Herzego- 
yinans aud Montenegrins in bonds 
of union. But, looking at the ques- 
tion not in a political but an eco- 
nomical point of view, we doubt 
whether Herzegovina would add 
anything to the prosperity of her 
neighbour, The character of the 
region is much the same in the two 
countries, and an addition of so 
many more square miles of moun- 
tain and rock ‘would be of little 
material advantage. But the quar- 
ter from which Montenegro might 
obtain solid and lasting oiventege 
is the Turkish territory in the south, 
including the Lake of }Scutari and 
the port. of Antivari. There is fer- 
tile land there, which is just what 
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Montenegro needs. Whatever be 
the issue of the conflict now raging 
between Russia and Turkey, some 
change in the present distribution 
of political power and territory in 
the East must take place; and we 
should think that Turkey herself 
would find it to her interest to keep 
Montenegro quiet. This she will 
never be, so long as she has. to 
struggle for bare existence, and has 
no means of developing even such 
resources as she possesses, The 
Porte has for centuries attempted 
in vain, in successive struggles, to 
destroy her independence; and we 
may hope that it begins to see the 
fatility of sending its troops to be 
shot down ‘and slaughtered by the 
mountaineers, who, availing them- 
selves of their rocky fastnesses, are 
determined to maintain their free- 
dom or perish to the last man. At 
all events we trust that when the 
great European Powers meet again 
to settle the Eastern Question, the 
interests of this little State will 
not be forgotten. Hitherto it has 
looked upon Russia as its chief, if 
not its only, friend, and Russia has 
perhaps had interests of her own 
which made her not unwilling to 
keep it as a thorn in the side of 
Turkey. But this, if to last for 
ever, would be a miserable destiny, 
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for thereby education and civilisa- 
tion are indefinitely thrown back. 
With quiet, good government, and 
elbow-room, , would at- 
tain a prosperity she has never 
known. The romance of. her his- 
tory might be less, but this she 
might well exchange for solid, sub- 
stantial comforts and the alleviation 
of much poverty. She could hardly 
turn her sword into a ploughshare, 
for there are no fields to plough; 
but there are many peaceful pur- 
suits she could follow; and almost — 
anything, except slavery, is better 
than a constant state of armed ex- 
istence, which develops some vir- 
tues, but arrests the progress of 
humanity. 

We need not dwell on the inci- 
dents of our return journey. We 
were obliged to telegraph to Cat- 
taro for a horse, and reached it after 
a tide of seven hours. We ought 
rather to say a ride and walk, for 
we were obliged constantly to dis- 
mount, and had not descended far 
on the mountain-side that looks 
down on Cattaro when, warned by 
a stumble of our horse, we got off 
and led him the whole of the rest 
of the way, preferring fatigue under 
a broiling sun to the chance of a 
broken Jeg. 








DEMOSTHENES. 


Tic obrag ebifne toriv, tudv Serig ayvoel rov éxeiPev ridAeuov deipo 
Htovra, dv duednowuer ;—DemM., Olynthiac I. 


SONNET I. 


A erim Power in the north rose up, and spread, 
Slowly at first, then as a forest-fire 

Gnaws its way oh through reed and fern and briar, 
Till round buge tree-trunks, like an ocean red, 

It billows, and the stained sky overhead 

Is filled with lights of ruin, marching nigher— 

So the war-flame crept forward; yet fools said, 

It has so far to come, it needs must tire 

Long ere our homes are reached, Eat, drink, and play! 
So those who ruled, as we rule now, the seas, 

The men of Athens, prattled in their day ; 

Yet one true seer rebuked that reckless ease, 

(Oh that the Death-king, fromthe Death-world grey, 
For us would raise him up) Demosthenes ! 


SONNET Il, 


He, prophet-like, beheld the coming years 

As from a tower, and to the crowd below 
Spake ever of that keen unresting foe ; 

But, prophet-like, he spake to heedless ears ; 

“ As if the men of Macedon were peers 

To us,” they cried; “you ask us to forego 
Music and dance—the comedy that cheers, 
The tragic song that sheds a deathless glow 
Round old heroic names—only to check 

Some inroad on the barbarous wilds of Thrace. 
Such triumphs weaken—then let Philip wreck 
His fortunes, grappling there with endless space ; 
He will not set his foot upon our neck ; 

For loved Athene guards her dwelling-place.” 


SONNET III. 


So that wild Thrace—the Turkestan of old— 
Teaches Emathian peasants how to fight ; 

Not in philosophy take they delight, 

But better than all Stoics, heat and cold 
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They bear unmoved—and die when they are told: 
Till all their king had learnt—to the full height 
Of Art, and Theban* discipline, they hold. 

Soon a huge army towers in all men’s sight, 

A dull mass of barbarians, yet trained true 

In the whole skill of Hellas—More than all 
Against the over-civilised and few, 

From their rough hilis they gather strong and tali, 
Couch longer lances, bursting atmies through ; 
And face the battle like a living wall. 


SONNET IV. 


But yet that pass by the Thessalian sea, 
Where the three hundred gave their lives away, 
Stands fast, and bars the conqueror’s destined way. 
So long as Athens guards it jealously 
Philip is checked, and tremblifg Hellas free : 
But the great God of Delphi joins the fray, 
Apollo tells mankind, “ They come for me; 
I summon Philip,t—Philip must obey.” 
No love of native land—no thoughts of what 
The hour at hand may bring, are lawful now ; 
As for the impious Phocians, spare them not, 
They must be crushed—what can it matter how / 
On Philip, as God’s instrument, the lot 

. Has fallen—join with him to strike the blow. 


SONNET YV. 


“ True, rue may have erred; but now at least 


Avenger of Apollo, and attired 

In the bright robes of zeal, like one inspired, 
He moves to war—a dedicated priest. 

We cannot aid the Phocians—they have ceased 
To rank with men—our ears and hearts are tired 
By selfish talks of Attic interest— 

The God—the God—on mousters that are hired 
With his own wealth against his shrine to fight, 
Vengeance must sweep—and those unspeakable 
Rebels who hate the Lord of life and light 
Must perish. Philip’s holy sword works well: 
With his most virtuous eftorts now unite.” 
These pious words from our good Phocion fell. 





* I need scarcely say that Philip, when young, was carefully instructed in the 
art of war by Epaminondas. . 

+ Philip, was appointed commander, by the intrigues of his partisans in Greece, 
against the Phocians in tle so-called sacred war, and again against the Locrians 
of Amphissa, who were supposed to have also incurred the wrath of Apollo 
somewhat later. “ 
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And so at length, of .help and hope bereft, 
Phalecus,* having wasted all his gold, 

And caring little what it was he sold, 

To the fierce Macedonians open left 

Thermopyle, the Dardanelles of old— 

What recked he of the path by which he cleft 

His way to safety? . Thus then, uncontrolled, 
Philip, after long cat-like creepings deft, 

Rose up erect within the Pass—and smiled, 

Can Athens win from that hard hand release ? 

No. ‘Twas too late. Soon, with free blood defiled, 
There fell on man what Phocion called a peace, 
When Pindar’s house looked round on ruins wild 
At Thebes—and dim shames veiled the “eye of Greece.” 


e 
SONNET VIL, 


Then, whilst the Son of Ammon from the west 
Swept like a proud wave, which the earthquake pours 
From the vext sea high over wasted shores, 

Hellas sank down, and moaned in gloomy rest— 

Her place in history gone, Yet underprest, 
Demosthenes, a quenchless spirit, soars 

Towards Freedom’s star—still hoping for the best— 
He trusts in Time—in Space—in private hate— . 
He trusts that Death may open wide her doors 

To let the Titan conqueror through—and then, 

As the huge sceptre drops (a load too great 

To be upreared by hands of smaller men), 

Greece may once more rise mistress of her fate, 
And Honour’s voice be heard on earth again. 


SONNET VIIL 


Alas! the dry-rot of the heart spreads wide, 

If noble zealots yet for freedom yearn, 

Lost opportunities can ne’er return : 

Though the great savage crowned and deified, 
At Babylon may sink to dust, or burn 

Like common men, the harsh Fates have denied 
To those in whom all loftier thoughts have died 
The power to call them back at will, and learn 
To wear the mighty armour of the Past 

On shaking limbs, with spirits shrunken low. 





+ Phalecus, the last general-of the Phocians, unable to defend Thermopyle 
oo. ships, and being abandoned by Athens, delivered it up to Philip on cer- 
n terms. 









Demosthenes. 


One poor defeat * has scattered them as fast 
As clouds before the driving north wind go; 
And the strong man sees certain death at last 
Before him—half rejoicing it is so. 












SONNET IX, 






From Great Poseidon’s altar looking back 
Through the long years, his work to him seemed good. 
There was no spot upon the solemn track 

That lay behind; yea, though the air was black 

With cloud and tempest not to be withstood, 

His Past lay safe from thunder, and endued 

With grander immortality than aught 

That shines round conquering footsteps drenched in blood. 
Once more he foiled in thought the fierce attack, 
And to his lips the oath that sent a tbrill 

Through Time, and liveth yet in light, was brought. 
True then, that God-like utterance is true still. 

Ay, let Antipater the body kill, 

He cannot reach the soul, or gain the end he sought. 






















SONNET X. 






Yet this man,f the mean Roman satirist, 

In most unroman temper, meanly blames, 

Because, forsooth, a few short years were missed. 

Ay, if all higher hopes had been dismissed, 

If on enslaved Olynthus, wrapt in flames, 

He had looked calm, with ruthless eye, and hissed 

Each orator who urged his country’s claims, 

He might have witnessed new Olympian games 

Ruled over by some man of Macedon. 

He might. have culled his olives, pressed his wine, 

Seen savage spears around the Parthenon 

a Phocion looking on) drawn up in line— 
ith Issus held for Salamis divine, 

And Gaugamela mocking Marathon. 



















SONNET XL 











But he preferred to go: then Demades, 
Fingering his Darics—Phocion good, misguided 

By self-deceiving virtues—both derided 

The man who gave up health and wealth and ease, 













* Crannon—a trifling battle in itself, but sufficient to dissolve the Grecian con- 
federacy against Antipater. 
+ Juvenal. 





Yea life, for Athens, “This Demosthenes,” 

Sneered the base rhetorician, “ slow, one-sided, 
Although he drained his heart to win and please, 
Could never speak with power off-hand as | did.” 
So passed they careless on, as if the spark 

Of that bright life had but gleamed forth and gone, 
Devoured, like summer lightning, by the dark. 

Yet other thoughts perchance were theirs anon, 
When Demades, that rash, ill-fated clerk, 

From his own letter* shrank—aghast and .wan. 


SONNET XII. 


Perchance a death sought nobly, and sustained 
By golden thoughts and sacred memories, 
Seemed better than the one which caught him, stained 
With treason to his race, and black engrained 
To the heart’s core—More than Demosthenes 
By all his rapid eloquence, his lies, 

His unabashed self-secking, has he gained? 
No; vile in vain, by a worse fate he dies, 
And what of Phocion? let us turn away, 

Nor watch how public hatred, like a fire, 
Roars round the-man delivered as a prey 

By those he leaned on—to the crowd’s desire. 
He tried to save his country, we will say, 


“By Virtue,” but what Vice wrought ends more dire? 
F. H. D. 





* A letter from Demades was forwarded to Antipater, which he made him 
read, and then sent him to execution. 








AN ANGLO-INDIAN SOLDIER AND NOVELIST. 


A cHance has come over the 
gorgeous East of poetry and fable, 
India has been transferred from the 
regions of romance to the realms of 
fact. Genii and fairy have fled 
their favourite haunts, invaded by 
the railway engineer or the tele- 
graph constructor; the mines of 
Golconda no longer pay the cost 
of working; and the Pagoda-tree 
has been stripped of all its golden 
fruit. Imagination can no longer 
afford to luxuriate in dreams of 
splendour easily compassed and of 
wealth lightly won by an Eastern 
career; aud in India, as elsewhere, 
the only talisman that can now 
compel success is the talisman that 
is forged of brains and the sweat of 
the brow. 

A link between the past and pre- 
sent of India forms the subject of 
the memoir* that lies before. us. 
India, of all countries, was the land 
where the adventurer might hope 
to make his way. As Mistress 
Tear-sheet says of the title of cap- 
tain, the term “adventurer” was 
an “excellent good word before it 
was ill-assorted;” and the men 
who under that designation sought 
a career amid the eventful changes 
that the rise of British power was 
working among the kingdoms and 
states of India, had nothing but 
their necessities in common with 
the class to which the epithet now- 
adays appertains. As Mr. Henry 
Reeve tells us, in his modest and 
delicate introduction to the memoirs 
of his kinsman, Colonel Meadows 
Taylor was one of the last of those 
Englishmen who, going out to India 


‘to seek his fortune, rose, by sheer 


merit and perseverance, to a distin- 
guished position’ in the administra- 
tion of the country, Such incidents 
were not uncommon then. The 
times presented splendid possibili- 
ties to any man who possessed the 
courage and resolution to turn them 
to account. The conquest of new 
territories, and still more the settle- 
ment and consolidation of these an- 
nexations, needed the services of the 
best mea that the Indian Govern- 
ments could procure. It was not a 
time to trust to routine, and to su- 
perstitiously inquire whether a cle- 
ver officer who could keep a native 
court well in hand, or break in a 
wild district to the requirements of 
Jaw and order, had passed through 
the second birth of Haileybury, or 
was only an “ uncovenanted” Sudra. 
Political necessity compelled re- 
course: to natural selection; and 
men like Meadows Taylor, who had 
started without the heritage: of 
place and promotion, often found 
themselves called upon to fill the 
chief places in the front ranks 
of action, Changed circumstances 
and organised government have re- 
stricted the cases in which similar 
careers are now- possible; but the 
moral which we draw from the life 
of Colonel Meadows Taylor is, that 
ability and zeal are not to be lightly # 
set aside, even though they may 
not be‘ tied up in red-tape or 
stamped with the magic impress of 
the “covenant.” Doubtless --the 
ranks of the “competition wallahs” 
contain many men who, under the 
old close system, would have gone out 


* The Story of my Life. By the late Colonel Meadows Taylor, Author of.“ Con- 
fessions of a Thug,’ ‘Tara : a Mahratta Tale,’ &c. Edited by his Daughter. With 
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to the East as adventurers—and In- 
dian administration is benefiting by 
the energy which these have infused 
into its service; but there is still 
a large. class of officials who, like 
Meadows Taylor, find that their 
sition as “uncovenanted mem- 
ers” offers an unsuperable obstacle 
to the adequate recognition of their 
work, 

One is tempted at first to think 
that an objection similar to that 
which forbids a lawyer to make his 
own will, should prevent a novelist 
from writing his own life. The 
one is less concerned about giving 
clear expression to his intentions 
than in providing for the impres- 
sion which he desires to produce on 
the judicial mind. The other, it 
anight be supposed, would have less 
in view how he best ought to present 
himself to the public than what the 
public would think of him thus pre- 
‘sented. Iu either case the aim is 
likely to be at indirect effect, and 
-an ~ aie of distraction interferes 
with the reader’s judgment. - In the 
case of the novelist, moreover, there 
‘is a danger that his powers of ima- 
gination may be employed in creat- 
ing too favourable an ideal of his 
life in the minds of those who read 
his autobiography ; and there have 
not been wanting instances where 
this temptation has proved too diffi- 
cult to be resisted. On the other 
hand, when we are assured of the 
-author’s singleness of purpose, the 
confidence which autobiography 
establishes between writer and 
reader makes this the most instruc- 
tive and charming species of me- 
imoir. When a man sets before us 
the story of his life, lays bare all 
the springs of action, and makes us 


the confidant of his hopes and fears, 
chis character must be indeed unin- 
viting if we cannot respond to his 
:advances ‘with some cordiality ; and 
‘where the autobiographer possesses, 
like Colonel Meadows Taylor, an 


upright character and a lovable dis. 


position, he readily asserts for him- . 
self a place in the intimate circle of © 


our ideal friendships, 

No novel that the author of 
‘Tara’ ever wrote has a more ro- 
mantic interest, or is more diversi- 
fied by picturesque incident, than 
Colonel Meadows Taylor’s “ Story” 
of his own life. That quick artis- 
tic perception which formed his 
most marked endowment, served. 
however he was engaged, to signal 
out the ideal from amid the grosser 
realities of life. The moral con- 
veyed in the — old story of 
‘Eyes and no Eyes, or the Art of 
Seeing,’ is well illustrated in this 
record of his experiences. Where 
less gifted officers would have found 
only dry drudgery among a rude 
and uninviting race, indisposed to 
make any response to his efforts for 
their advancement, and inhabiting 
a barren territory, with a repellent 
climate, Meadows Taylor luxuriated 
in a mass of schemes for improving 
both the people and their country, 
and extracted from his work a satis- 
faction that completely sweetened 
his toil, In his little principality of 
Shorapoor he was not only now a po- 
lice magistrate trying theft and high- 


way robbery, then a civil engineer — 


planning roads and building tanks 
without the theodolite that the Gov- 
ernment could not afford him, but 
he was also a preux chevalier, riding 
about to relieve distress and redress 
wrong, and exercising feudal supre- 
macy over the turbulent Beydur 
clans of the “Twelve Thousand.” 
And to his natural sense of the 
beautiful and the picturesque he was 
ever adding such auxiliaries as the 
acquisition of music and painting 
could supply — arts _ self-learned 
amid the distractions of hard work. 
It is not strange, therefore, that a 
mind thus constituted and equipped 
should have seen the brighter and 
more attractive side of nature where 
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prosaic observers would have failed 
to find anything to arrest their 
attention. 

Meadows Taylor’s career was in 
every Way a romantic one, and his 
was just the mind to enter fully 
into its enjoyments, Born in 1808, 
of parents who, though well con- 
nected and persons of culture, were 
in narrow circumstances, he began 
life with a very imperfect education, 

iwi prospects that could not 

6 b-ca attractive to an aspiring 
mind. We have pleasant glimpses 
{ his home-life—of a mother’s ten- 
der and pious influence, and of a 
father’s care to develop nobility 
and manliness in his son’s character. 
But the scene soon changes to the 
hard drudgery of a Liverpool ware- 
house, where young Taylor found 
himself articled for seven years, to 
copy circulars and check boxes as 
they passed through the Custom- 
house. It was “a hard life,” he 
tells us; and it is not wonderful 
that the uncongenial work, and the 
still more undesirable companions, 
should soon have made it intoler- 
able. After this, the offer of a 
pesition in a Bombay merchant’s 
house, with the prospect of an 
eighth partnership, must have 
seemed to open up the direct high- 
way to wealth. India was India 
then. The age of the Nabobs had 
not yet passed away, and England 
was familiar with men who went 
out to Bengal without a penny and 
came back in comparatively few 
years to buy boroughs by the half- 
dozen, and to order “more curri- 
eles” to convey their guests home 
from dinner. Besides, Meadows 
Taylor had other grounds for anti- 
cipating success in the East. His 
mother had a cousin high in the 
Bombay Civil Service; and what- 
ever faults were laid to the charge 
of Indian officials, neglect of the 
claims of kinship had never been 
among them. And so, in 1824 
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we find him on his way to Bom- 
bay by the tedious route round 
the Cape of Good Hope, studyin 

Hiudustani as a relief to the build- 
ing of airy castles upon the founda- 
tion of the house of Baxter. But 
these edifices received a rude shock 
when he landed in Bombay and 
saw the position into which he had 
re ks “ Baxter's” was merely 
a large store, “a Europe shop,” 
and his situation there effectually 
interposed between him and the 
social consideration which his con- 
nections would otherwise have en- 
titled him to claim. The house, 
too, was not in a sound condition, 
and the eighth share upon which 
he had built so many hopes seemed 
likely to prove a delusion. But he 
kept his misgivings to himself, and 
bravely comforted his friends at 
home by writing heartily of his 
new prospects. It must have been 
a hard struggle for the boy—for he 
was little more—to keep up heart 
in those days. In a foreign land, 
with all his airy castles lying round 


him in ruins, away from the sym- 


pathy and counsels of his friends, 
without money and with the vagu- 
est prospects of employment, the 
wonder is that he had courage to 
face the difficulties which beset him. 
But that amiability which never 
ceased to conciliate friends for him 
all his life through, was already 
interesting others in his fortunes. 
His cousin, Mr. Newnham, then 
chief secretary to the Bombay Go- 
vernment, was naturally anxious 
to rescue his kinsman from the 
“shop ;” and through Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, then Resident at Hydera- 
bad, a commission was procured for 
him in the Nizam’s army—an irregu- 
lar service, which had been the nur- 
sery of many excellent soldiers, This 
was the turning-point in Meadows 
Taylor’s life. His previous school- 
ing had been a rough one, and might 
have had baneful effects upon a 
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ost of less spirit and peivelple.; 
i 


ut in his case his early hards 
and adversity only served to eal 
an element of strength to his char- 
acter which stood him in good 
stead all through his after-life. 

The career offered by the Nizam’s 
service was strictly local and limited, 
Meadows Taylor could hope to par- 
ticipate in none of the splendid pros- 
pects which the extension of territo- 
ry was opening up to the civil and 
military officers of the Company. 
The social position, the pay, privi- 
leges, and pension of the Nizam’s offi- 
cers, were, on the whole, inferior to 
those under the Company. British 
rule had been firmly established all 
over the Deccan, and there would 
be no. likely recurrence of the 
chances which the Nizam’s troops 
had enjoyed when fighting in ad 
sidiary alliance with the British 
forces. The morale of the Hydera- 
bad service was not held in very 
high esteem, and its members were 
more or less at the mercy of an in- 
triguing native court, that was 
always out at elbows. Meadows 
Taylor joined the Hyderabad 6th 
at, Aurungabad, and began to apply 
himself diligently to the mastery 
of his military duties, and to the ac- 
quisition of oriental languages, He 
was fortunate in meeting with bro- 
ther officers who could both counsel 
and assist him in his efforts to push 
himself forward, His perseverance 
speedily reaped its first reward in 
the command of a Light Company, 
and in an interpretership, the step- 
ping-stone to staff employment. His 
fluency in the languages brought 
him to the notice of the Resident, 
whom he was selected to accompany 
on a tour through the Nizam’s do- 
minions. He was now beginning 
to mount the ladder, making sure 
of every step in his ascent—eyver 
more looking upward to see what 
he could next lay hold by. But 
his position had its difficulties ; for 
there were few quarter-days in the 
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Nizam’s. service, and an appoint- 
ment in Civil employ, for which 
the Resident had designated him, 
was disallowed by the Government 
at Calcutta, He filled several sub- 
ordinate offices, which were open to 
the staff; but whatever, his work 
was, it was done with thoroughness 
and zeal, His forte lay in civil ad- 
ministration ; and though doubtless 
he would have proved a creditable 
enough commandant, his peculiar 
capacity for cutting out work for 
himself could have found but little 
scope when cramped by contact with 
tnilitary organisation. Some of his 
relations, with whom he maintained 
a steady and affectionate correspon- 
dence, rather disliked his entrance 
into the profession of soldiering; 
and his grandfather, a clergyman of 
the Established Church, entered his 
protest “that it was against the 
laws of God that men should de- 
liberately slay their fellow-men ; and 
what would my feelings be if I had 
to kill a man (though he might be 
a. black one) with my own hand!” 
“ My dear mother, however, encour- 
aged me to persevere diligently in 
the career I had adopted; and her 
counsels had most weight with me, 
and her words went straight to my 
heart.” 

It is a pity that Meadows Taylor 
has not left us a picture of Hydera- 
bad society in those days. From 
other sources we know that it must 
have been a strange mosaic. Euro- 
peans and natives mixed with a 
freedom, and on an equality, that 
were not to be found save in the 
native capitals. Marriages were not 
unfrequent between the two races; 
liaisons the rule rather than the 
exception. The Palmers, who were 
then the Rothschilds of India, pos- 
sessing great influence in native 
counsels all over the Deccan, were 
still dominant at Hyderabad. There 
must have been old relics of the 
French régime, the survivors. of 
Raymond’s officers, with a goodly — 
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sprinkling of adventurers, Portu- 
ese and Enrasians, Here is the 
icture which Meadows Taylor gives 
us of one of the Nizam’s Portuguese 
officers, not less remarkable for its 
quaintness than for the catholicity 
of the original :— 


“ This Major Freeman was a strange 
character. When his wife was very 
ill, a religious friend offered to read 
and pray beside her ; but he declined, 
saying, in his broken English, ‘My 
dears friends, I do not want yous. I'se 
got Catholic priests, they prays for my 
wife; Brahmins makes jéps for my 
wife ; Gosains sits in de water for my 
wife ; Mussulmans fakeers makes pray- 
ers for my wife; I prays myself for 
my wife. Little of alls is best, dear 
friend.’” 


We may safely take Major Free- 
man as the type of a large element 
in the society of the Nizam’s towns 
at the time when Meadows Taylor 
first entered the service’; and though 
fastidiousness might perhaps have 
eavilled at the mixture, he seems to 
have carried away from it a kindly 
appreciation of the better side of 
native character, and to have got rid 
of the suspicion and prejudice which 
too many English officials carry into 
their intercourse with the people of 
the country. 

The first piece of congenial pre- 
ferment that fell to Meadows Tay- 
lor’s lot was an assistant-superin- 
tendency of police in one of the 
western districts of the Nizam’s 
dominions. ‘“ Now,” he cries, ex- 
ultingly, “ at last I was free! liter- 
ally my own master!” Tis charge 
was the fine old feudal country 
lying to the north of the Bhima, 
and between Puraindah and Hyder- 
abad, studded with ancient towns, 
most of them walled and fortaliced 
after a fashion, and all suggesting 
old historic memories of Muham- 
madan and Mahratta chivalry. The 
old Hindoo town of Tooljapore, 
nestling in a green ravine,-and with 
its famous shrine of Bhowani, 
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which Sivajee held in such high 
reverence, was one of his central 
stations, and especially dear to him, 
we may suppose, from the loving de- 
scriptions of it which he so often in- 
troduces into his fictions. Round 
him were the valleys that sent out 
the famous mawulees, the dalesmen 
of the Deccan, who formed the 
flower of the troops that had rallied 
round the juri putka (the Mah- 
ratta oriflamme) of Sivajee and the 
Peishwahs. The old Mahratta spi- 
rit was not yet extinct in the men 
who moved about him. Some of 
them’ would have fought in that 
last battle hard by Poona, when 
their Peishwah Bajce Rao sat high 
up in the temple of Parbuttee, and 
saw his men pour out against the 
English like “the bore in the Gulf 
of Cambay,” only to be hurled back 
again in ruin and confasion. The 
country was full of romances of the 
race—of the exploits of the old 
chieftains, the companions-in-arms 
of Sivajee and Rughoojee Bhonslay. 
The people, when they met at even- 
ing under the village peepul-tree, 
would still sing such stirring bal- 
lads as the disguised clansman 
humthed under the windows of 
Trimbukjee Dainglia in his prison 
at Tanna :— 

“Behind the bush the bowmen hide, 

The horse beneath the trée ; ‘ 


Where shall I find a knight to ride 
The jungle-paths with me? 


There are five-and-fifty coursers there, 

And four-and-fifty men ; 

When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed, 

The Deccan thrives again.” 

And Meadows Taylor had this 
advantage over many of his com- 
patriots, that he knew the language 
of the people, and could talk to them 
without the aid of a middleman, 
who only too often finds it to his 
ay to make misrepresentations to 

oth sides, From his first. appear- 
ance among the people, he seems to 
have had the art of conciliating 
their confidence, and the even rarer 
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faculty of being able to manage 
them in his own way, without 
having to resort either to cajolery 
or to coercion. It is common 
enough for Englishmen to exact 
respect and implicit obedience, but 
the instances are few in which they 
succeed in evoking enthusiasm from 
the native masses. Meadows Taylor 
seems to have possessed this power 
in as marked a degree as Herbert 
Edwardes or John Nicholson; and 
again and again we find the crowds 
meeting or following him with spon- 
taneous shouts of “Mahadeo Baba 
ke jey” (victory to the chikd of 
Mahadeo). And in this case it was 
no empty outburst of adulation, but 
a loyal tribute to the kindly inter- 
est and the unceasing efforts which 
he was ever showing in behalf of 
their welfare. 

About this time the revelations 
which Sleeman’s investigations had 
brought to light regarding the prac- 
tice of Thuggee astounded even 
those of our countrymen in India 
who had obtained the deepest insight 
into the workings of native society. 
Captain Meadows Taylor, shrewd- 
er than most officers, had, from his 
own independent inquiries, satisfied 
himself that there was a widely- 
organized conspiracy against human 
life at work, even before Sleeman 
chad fathomed the full depths of 
the mystery. Thorough measures 
were at once taken for tracking 
and breaking up these gangs of 
secret poisoners all over the coun- 
try; and Taylor, among others, 
threw himself heartily into the 
work. “ Day after day,” he says, 
speaking of his duties in 1833, “I 
recorded tales of murder which, 
though horribly monotonous, pos- 
sessed an intense interest; and as 
fast as new approvers came in, new 
mysteries were unravelled and new 
erimes confessed.” It did not fall 
to his lot to reap the rewards which 
Sleeman and others received for 
their labours in the extirpation of 


Thuggee ; and though he felt sore 


that his own penetration had escaped 
acknowledgment, yet he was des- 
tined to have his name connected 
with the Thugs in a fashion that 
was not less permanent. An article 
on Thuggee, written by him about 
the year 1833, was shown to the 
late Lord Lytton, who at once saw 
the scope which the terrible doings 
of the confraternity presented for 
the imagination of the novelist, and 
suggested that Captain Meadows 
Taylor should turn his local know- 
ledge of India to account in writing 
a romance on this subject. Soon 
after this he began fhe ‘ Confessions 
of a Thug,’ which were penned 
after an enforced return to regi- 
mental routine had drawn him 
away from his pleasant and useful 
career in the districts, 


“Thad never attempted any work 
of the kind before, and I found it in- 
tensely fascinating—the work seemed 
to grow so rapidly in my thoughts 
and under my hands, and I enjoyed 
the sensation ardently. I remember 
giving the first few chapters to one of 
my brother officers to read, and his 
constant demands for ‘more,’ and his 
perpetual scoldings for my ‘laziness’ 
in writing so slowly, were accepted 
by me as a high compliment.” 


On his way home to England in 
1838, while lying in the Malta 
lazaretto, he gave Mrs, Austin the 
three volumes of MSS. containing 
the “ Confessions” to read on her 
way to England; bat “they were 
first scored through with knives, 
then smoked with sulphur till the 
ink turned pale, and finally deliver- 
ed to her by means of a pair of long 
tongs through a narrow slit in the 

rating.” 

The “Confessions” were as great 
a success as any author could have 
desired for a first novel. Its sub- 
ject was sufficiently attractive to the 

ome public at that time to m 
his book be readily bought up, and 


he had the gratification of being ~ 
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told that the queen had become 
jnterested in the work, ‘and had 
desired to have sheets sent to her 
in advance of the ordinary publica- 
tion. A profound impression was 
ereated through his exposure of the 
diabolical contrivances by which 
the victims of Thuggee were allured 
to their doom—of the subtlety, 
almost passing human conception, 
by which snares were sect for the 
murder of any one whose death 
had been determined—and of the 
incredible extent of country over 
which the body had pushed its 
ramifications. It was easy for Cap- 
tain Meadows Taylor to invest his 
tale with all the interest of real- 
ity, for he had himself penetrated 
deeper into the secrets.of the Thugs 
than any other European, Colonel 
Sleeman, perhaps, alone excepted ; 
and in the “Confessions,” facts are 
so mixed up with touches of the 
novelist’s art, that it is difficult 
to discover where truth ends and 
where imagination begins. Many 
of the most striking episodes are, 
we know, little more than a simple 
repetition of facts brought to light 
in the course of Captain Meadows 
Taylor’s own judicial inquiries ; and 
not a few of the leading characters, 
such. as Cheetoo, Peer Khan, and 
Ameer Ali, owe their strength to 
their close resemblance to actual 
originals. Looking back from this 
lapse of time to the “ Confessions,” 
and comparing it with the efforts 
of a more matured genius which 
Meadows Taylor put forth at a later 
period of his life, we are not .con- 
scious of the same literary power 
that shows to such advantage in 
‘Tara’ or even in ‘ Ralph Darnell.’ 
Perhaps it is that the art of the 
story-teller is entirely thrown into 
the background by the exciting 
character of his narrative, and that 
we are hurried through the book 
by a cumulating series of sensational 
occurrences without any sense of 
assistance from the author’s literary 


skill. But there were features in the — 


“Thug” which distinctly marked 
it out as the foundation of a new 
school of Anglo-Indian novel-writ- 
ing. With hardly an exception 


that merits our notice, all previous . 


Indian fictions had been cast in 
accordance with the pseudo-oriental 
taste of the times, of which * Lalla 
Rookh’ presents a ready illustration, 
and which Thackeray has so hap- 
ply burlesqued. Captain Meadows 
aylor was the first toaim at a higher 
ideal, and to successfully attain to it. 
He sought in Nature herself the 
highest realisation of art, and trust- 
ed to the fidelity of his descriptions 
and to his knowledge of the In- 
dian character to excite interest and 
sympathy in the minds of English 
readers, Perhaps he was too sap- 
guine in expecting a generous re- 
sponse to work cut out upon such 
severe lines; perhaps he, in his 
unconsciousness of the difficulty of 
swaying the literary taste of the 
time, played a hazard that, strack 
by a less powerful cue, might pro- 
bably have proved a losing one. 
At all events, we think ourselves 
justified in attributing the success 
of the ‘ Confessions of a Thug’ less 
to the literary workmanship which 
it evinces, and less to the public’s 
appreciation of those artistic mer- 
its which. the book unquestionably 
possesses, than to the horrible fas- 
cination which the wholesale system 
of secret assassination was able at 
the time to exercise upon men’s 
minds. 

Thus launched on his literary 
career, Meadows Taylor at once 
took his place as a foremost author- 
ity on Indian questions. The re- 
views opened their columns to his 
articles, his publishers pressed him 
for an Indian historical novel to 
follow up tif success achieved by 
the ‘ Confessions ;” and ‘ Tippoo 
Sultan’ was produced during the- 
remainder of his European furlough. 
It bears the marks of haste; andi 
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while the story of Tippoo is worked 
into an admirable setting of fiction, 
and while the novel enters into the 
spirit of Muhammadan chivalry and 
“ derring-do,” with a heartiness that 
we scarcely find elsewhere outside 
of the pages of Sir Walter Scott, 
the vein of interest which it strikes 
is slight and not very well sustained. 
Indeed, Captain Meadows Taylor 
had to contend here, as he after- 
wards had in his novel of ‘ Seeta,’ 
with a feeling which, as we shall 
subsequently see, militates seriously 
against the success of that work. 
The brief, bright English holiday 
soon passed over, and the attractions 
of Gore House and Lady Morgan’s 
soirées—pleasant enough reunions 
doubtless, though the wits made fun 
of them at the time—had to be ex- 
ehanged for the hard work and sorry 
’ prospects of the Deccan; and, soon 
after his return, his long connection 
commenced with that native State 
where, though its independence has 
perished, and the old line of its 
princes has been swept away, the 
men still tell tales of “Taylor Sa- 
hib,” and the women sing his 
praises as they grind the corn for 
the evening meal. The story of his 
life at Shorapoor occupies what 
some may consider to be a dispro- 
portionately large space in these 
two volumes; but no romance that 
Meadows Taylor has written is more 
interesting than the history of his 
management of that principality, 
with its Messalina Ranee and her 
plotting aramours; the poor young 
jah, whose short life ig invested 
with such melancholy interest by 
its termination; Pid Naik, the 
regent of the State, and uncle of 
the chief, who has an eye to the 
succession, and who sees in Mea- 
dows Taylor the chief obstacle to his 
plans; the Court pdfties, and the 
quaint life in the feudal town; 
and the dangerous Beydur clans 
of the “ Twelve Thousand,” whom 
the tact and courage of the Resi- 
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dent transformed from his deadly 
enemies to his enthusiastic sup. 
porters, Captain Taylor’s position 
at Shorapoor was a most troublesome 
one.. Not only had he to con- 
tend with the separate intrigues of 
the regent and the Ranee, to guard 
the State against the exactions of 
the Nizam’s Government to which 
it was tributary, to work its rev- 
enues out of debt, to establish 
courts to settle the land, to keep 
the clans in check, and to make 
roads, but he had to explain and 
vindicate his position to the Su- 
preme Government, which, looking 
with an eye of narrow jealousy ata 
“local.” officer occupying the high 
position of a “ political,” was dis- 
posed to be captiously critical with 
the proceedings of an administrator 
who had not the sanction of the 
“covenant” to warrant him in mak- 
ing himself useful and energetic in 
his charge. His supersession by an 
officer of the Political Department 
was determined on by the Govern- 
ment at Calcutta; and the action 
of the India House in vetoing his 
removal constitutes one of the most 
creditable instances on record of 
the interference of the Court of 
Directors with the freedom of the 
local administration. He was for- 
tunate, too, in having at Hyder- 
abad a Resident so capable of ap- 
preciating his services as General 
Fraser, who so long and so honour- 
ably represented the East India 
Company at the Nizam’s Court. 
But for his support and sympathy, 
there can te little doubt that 
Meadows Taylor must have given 
way before the cowbination of difii- 
culties, local and political, which he 
had to face in his management of 
Shorapoor, 

Our space forbids us to gratify 
our inclination to give some of the 
more interesting episodes inMeadows 
Taylor’s Shorapoor career in his 
own words; but we cannot forbear — 
extracting the following passage, © 
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which has a curious connection with 
the history of the Rajah. The 
scene took place in 1847, at a time 
when the Ranee’s mischief-making 
propensities were rendering her ex- 
pulsion from the State a subject of 
serious consideration :— 


“About this time I had a very 
strange interview .with the Ranee. 
She had been ailing for some days, 
and reports were rife as to the cause 
of her illness, which were disgraceful 
enough. However, she sent for me 
early one morning, having, as her ser- 
yant said, passed a sleepless night, and 
being very much excited and troubled 
in her mind. As soon as I had taken 
my breakfast I went to her. I found 
her lying on her bed in her private 
room, seemingly very restless and in 
pain, moaning incessantly, but appar- 
ently dozing. I sat down in the outer 
room, as I did not wish to disturb her, 
and the little Rajah came to me cry- 
ing bitterly. 

“ «She is going to die, she says,’ he 
whispered. ‘She has abused me shame- 
fully. She says I am not my father’s 
child, and bade me goaway. Where 
am I to go to? What am I to do? 
Indeed I am so frightened, and you 
are the only one I can look to, +I 
have hidden all her shame and my 
own, and this is too much! I fear for 
my life!’ 

“1 comforted him as well as I was able, 
and told him I would bring his mother 
to reason if I could, and that if he 
really continued frightened, he should 
come to my house or go to the cottage 
at Bohnal, As we were speaking, I 
heard the Ranee call loudly— 

“*Is he come? Is ‘Taylor Sahib 
here ?’ 

“‘T went in at once. She was still 
excited, and her breathing seemed 
oppressed. I really thought she was 
dying, and she complained of being 
‘all on fire inside.’ I had brought a 
small botttle of sal-volatile with me, 
and asking for one of her silver drink- 
ing-cups, dropped into it what was 
requisite ; and when one of her atten- 
dants had added water, she drank it up, 
and fell back upon her pillows, After 
atime she roused herself, and desired 
one of her servants to go for the Puro- 
hit, or family priest. 

***T am dying,’ she said, ‘and must 
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tell you all. You are the head of the 
family and the State, and should know 
everything.’ 

** When the priest arrived—a man I 
knew very well, as he was always in 
attendance, and one of the professors, 
as it were, in the Brahmin Sanscrit 
College—the Ranee told him to bring 
a certain box which contained the 
secret papers of the house ; and when 
he had brought it she unloosed the 
key from a necklace she had on, and 
bade him’ open it. The man de- 
murred. 

“*These papers have never been 
seen by any one but my lord the 
Rajah, who is gone to heaven, your- 
self, and me. No one else knows’ of 
them,’ he cried; ‘why should you 
show them to Taylor Sahib?’ 

“The Ranee sat up straight in her 
bed, and glared at him. I had‘never 
seen such a look on any human face 
before. 

‘“**Do as you are told,’ she cried, 

savagely ; ‘what is it to you what I 
do?’ 
‘* The Shastree trembled all over, and 
without speaking, he unlocked the 
padlock and opened the lid. The 
first thing I saw was a roll tied with 
red silk. 

“<¢Tell him first about that,’ said 
the Ranee, and fell back again. 

“ «Tt is not fit you should hear it,’ 
said the Shustree, who spoke both 
Mahratta and Hindostanee fluently. 

*« «Tt is the Rajah’s horoscope which 
I wrote. The moment he was born 
I noted the time, and the econjune- 
tion of planets, and the result was 
bad.’ 

‘© * Yes, it is bad!’ cried the Ranee, 
seizing my arm, as I was sitting on the 
ground by her bedside—‘ it is bad! All 
that concerns that base-born boy is 
bad! Why did his father die? Why 
did I not strangle him with my own 
hands rather than let a wretch like 
that live to be the ruin of the State? 
Yes! he is fated to die in his twenty- 
fourth year, and I shall not see it! 
I am dying myself, and you English 
have made him secure to glory in 
my death! Ah, yes! he will die 
before he is twenty-four complete ; 
we, my husband and I, sent that 
paper to Nassik, to Benares, and 
everywhere that there are wise Brah- 
mins ; but they all returned the same 
answer. He must die in the twenty- 
fourth year after birth. Is it not so, 
Shastree? Did we not spend a lakh of 
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rupees over this, and it availed no- 
thing?’ and she stopped for want of 
breath, her eyes flashing with excite- 
ment. ‘Is it not so? Tell the 
truth!’ 

***You speak truth, lady,’ said the 
Shastree, who was sobbing. ‘ It is only 
the truth, Taylor Sahib; I have tested 
all the calculations and find them ex- 
actly conforming to the truth accord- 
ing to the planets. The Rajah is safe 
till then; but when that time comes, 
how, I know not, but he will surely 
die. He will never complete his twenty- 
fourth year! never! never!’ 

“*No!’ cried the Ranee, interrupt- 
ing him —‘he will not live; he is 
the last of his race. He will lose his 
country, and all the lands, and all the 
honour that the Sumusthan has gained 
for five hundred years. Would that 
he were dead now, the base-born dog 
and slave!’ and then she uttered lan- 
guage that I dare not write. 

“ I was obliged to rebuke her sternly, 
and threatened to go away if she spoke 
so again; but she cried the more. 

***Slave! slave! I wish he were 
dead, and the State safe! It might 
go to you—to the English. I would 
give it freely, now—now—but not to 
that boy! Listen! never go from him 
until he is dead—then take the whole 
yourself. Behold, I give it to you, 
and the Shastree is witness I give it 
to you and your children—they shall 
have it. O Taylor Sahib! you have 
been as a father and mother to me, 
and I have often used you very ill. I 
am a wicked woman, and deserve pun- 
ishment; but listen to me — forgive 
me! Never leave that boy, Enketappa 
Naik, till he is dead, and burned like 
Pid Naik—will you promise me this? 
I am dying—dying!’ she paused for 
breath, and went on. 

“*Now I have told you all the 
secret I had in my heart, do not tell 
it to any one till he is dead; do you 
put your hands upon my neck and 
swear this.’ 

‘** *T promise you I will not,’ I said, 
‘on the faith of an English gentleman,’ 
as I put my hand, with the Shastree’s, 
on her neck. 

“ « Enough !’ she cried,‘ I am content, 
Do not suppose [ am mad or excited, 
Iam quite myself, only for the pain I 
suffer. I do not think you will care 
about the other papers ; they are some 
of the Emperor’s grants to our ances- 
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try, and there are some foolish letters 
from chiefs in the Mahratta country, 
asking my husband to rise with them 
against the English ; but he was too 
wise to do that.’ 

“*T will seal up the box in your 
presence and that of the Shastree with 
the State seal,’ I said ; ‘and I will add 
my own seal when I reach home’ 
and to this she agreed. 

“T sent for the seal, and the priest 
and I sealed up the box. There was 
no one else present. I had desired the 
Rajah to go to his lessons when I went 
to his mother, so he was in his private 
apartments. The women in atten- 
dance had been dismissed by the 
Ranee, so that no one could have 
heard what passed. I showed the 
Ranee the box sealed up. 

** * That will do,’ she said ; ‘keep it 
now yourself; it is safer with you, 
whatever happens, than with me, 
Now, I am very weary and would 


-sleep. Do not think ill of me; but I 


have only told you the truth before 
God! Ihave given you much trouble 
in coming here to-day — now leave 
me,’ ” 


To reach the sequel of this inci- 
dent, we must skip over the lapse 
of ten years. Meadows Taylor had 
done his work in Shorapoor; the 
young Rajah had been placed in the 
management of his State, made pros- 
perous by the labours of the Resi- 
dent, and had entered on the en- 
joyment of the accumulated savings 
of his minority; Pid Naik and the 
Messalina mother had both gone to 
their places. But in the allure- 
ments of the arbitrary life of an 
irresponsible prince, and in the flat- 
teries of the parasites who infest the 
native durbars, the young Rajah 
forgot the good counsels of Meadows 
Taylor and the promises he had 
made to him; and during the dark- 
est period of the Mutiny, while bis 
early protector was “ holding on by 
the eyes” in Berar, the prinee was 
listening to the counsels of the dis- 
affected intriguers of the Southern 
Mahratta country, who versuaded 
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him that the British raj was broken, 
and that it would be his own fault 
if he did not participate in the re- 
distribution of territory that would 
take place as soon as the Feringhees 
were driven into the sea. The re- 
sult was sad enough for the poor 
young prince, as it was for many 
another misguided chief who had 
listened to the lying promises of the 
emissaries of Delhi and Lucknow. 
When Meadows Taylor next came 
back to Shorapoor, the Rajah was a 
“rang in the main guard of the 

ovals at Secunderabad, and Brit- 
ish troops were in possession of his 
town. Thanks to his efforts to ex- 
tenuate the conduct of his pupil in 
the eyes of Government, there ap- 
peared to be a chance of the clem- 
ency of the Crown being extended 
to him. 


“A few hours after my arrival in 
Shorapoor the old Brahmin priest came 
to me privately. 

“« Do you remember, Sahib,’ he ask- 
ed, ‘what I once told you, and what 
the Ranee said when we were with her 
at her bedside?’ 

“* Perfectly,’ I answered ; ‘ you said 
the Rajah would not live to complete 
his twenty-fourth year, and that he 
would lose his country.’ 

.“* Yes, Sahib, he went on; ‘part 
of the prediction is already fulfilled, 
and the rest will surely follow—it is 
quite inevitable.’ 

““*Do you think the Rajah knew of 
the prediction?’ I inquired. ‘If he 
did, it may have made him reckless,’ 

“*I do not think he knew jt,’ re- 
plied the old priest ; ‘for the last time 
I saw the box it was in the treasury, 
with the seals unbroken, as you left it.’ 

“(Captain Wyndham had secured 
the box,and kept the horoscope with 
the rolls of calculations as a curiosity, 
not knowing their purport.) 

“«We cannot say,’ I continued, 
‘what, may yet happen; the proceed- 
ings are not over, and the Resident 
and I are both determined to save the 
Rajah’s life if we can.’ 

“<Tt’s no use, Sahib,’ returned the 
Shastree, shaking his head mourn- 
fully; ‘your intentions are merciful, 





but you are helpless before his fate. _ 
He will die—how, we may not see; 
but he must die—he cannot live. You, 
Sahib, and I, are the only two living 
that possess this secret, and you must 
be so good as to tell me directly you 
know his sentence. I cannot believe 
that the Government will spare him. 
I firmly expect that he will be blown 
away from a gun.’ 

“ When the Resident's letter came, I 
sent for the old Shastree and read it 
to him, and also my own strong appeal 
in reply. ‘I hope the Rajah’s life is 
now safe,’ I said. ‘Listen to what I 
have written. The Governor-General, 
who is kind and merciful, will scarce- 
ly refuse this request, supported by 
the Resident.’ 

“ The old man shook his head sadly. 
‘Till the last day is passed to which 
the calculation extends, I have no 
hope,’ he said; ‘it cannot be wrong, 
and but little time remains. It grieves 
me. Sahib, to go over the figures again, 
but the present aspect of the planets 
is very calamitous to the Rajah, and 
all through next month the combina- 
tions show extreme danger. We can- 
not help him, and you have done all 
you could ; you can do no more—only 
wait.’ So we did, anxiously.” 


At last the decision of Govern- 
ment came, and it was found that 
full weight had been given to Mea- 
dows Taylor’s pleading. The Rajah, 
sentenced to death by court-martial, 
was to be let off with four years’ 
incarceration in a fortress, where 
he was to enjoy the society of his 
family and the attendance of his 
own servants; and a promise was 
held out of the dltimate restoration 
of his territories, if his future be- 
haviour should merit such an act 


of grace. 


*T sent off at once for the Shasiree. 

“« Listen,’ said I, ‘to the gracious 
and merciful determination of the 
Governor-General. The Rajah’s life is 
safe ; and if he is quiet and steady for - 
four short years, he will regain his 
State! What could be more consider- 
ate or more lenient? What becomes 
now of the prophecy? This letter 
proves it is false.’ 
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**T wish J. could think so, Sahib,’ 
he sighed, ‘and that my poor young 
master were really safe; but, alas! he 
is in the greatest danger. Nay, it 
seems closer than ever now; but we 
shall see, Sahib. Sometimes a merci- 
ful God puts away the evil omens just 
as the fulfilment of them is imminent. 
[ will go and tell the Ranee this good 
news. I only wish the time were past, 
and that I could be happy in it too.’” 


One would have thought that 
the Rajah was thus wrested out of 
the hands of destiny, and that the 
evil influences which regulate a 
Hindoo’s horoscope had been baffled 
at the very instant when they seemed 
most certain to prevail, But mark 
the issue :-— 


“It chanced to be a day set apart for 
the arrangement of yearly allowances 
and gifts to Brahmins, and all the 
chief Brahmins were present, and the 
old Shastree among them. Several 
were seated at the table with me, as- 
sisting me, when suddenly I heard the 
clash of the express-runner’s bells 
coming up the street. I thought it 
might be some message from Linsoo- 
goor, or some new arrangement for 
the Ranee’s departure. The runner 
entered the palace court, and his 
packet was soon in my hands. It 
contained a few lines only, from the 
Resident :— 

“*The Rajah of Shorapoor shot 
himself this morning dead, as he ar- 
rived at his first encampment. I will 
write particulars when I know them.’ 

‘* My countenance naturally changed ; 
and the old Shastree, who was beside 
me, and had been,reading over San- 
scrit deeds and grants to me, caught 
hold of my arm, and, peering into my 
face, cried, almost with a shriek— 

“*He’s dead! he’s dead! I know 
it by your face—it tells me, Sahib, he’s 
dead!’ 

“* Yes,’ I said, sorrowfully.. ‘Yes, 
he is dead ; he shot himself at the first 
stage out of Secunderabad, and died 
instantly.’ 

* Then ensued a sad scene of weeping 
and wailing ; and one of my friends in 
the adjoining room, hearing the tumult, 
rushed in, crying, ‘Thank God, you 
are safe! I feared something terrible 
had happened. Why are these people 
so agitated?’ 
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** Tt is terrible enough,’ I answered. 
‘The Rajah has shot himself, and the 
news has just come by express,’ 

“‘*Ah!’ said the old priest, as soon 
as he could speak, ‘he could not escape 
his fate, and the prophecy is fulfilled.’ 

“Tt was, indeed, a strange accom- 
plishment of the prediction. In a few 
days more the Rajah would have com- 
pleted his twenty-fourth year; and 
now he had died by his own hand!” 


Apropos of this story, we may 
remark a rather curious feature in 
Meadows Taylor’s character, which 
he shares in common with many men 
of the highest order of imaginative 
genius—an accessibility to aught 
that savours of the supernatural. 
This was also a characteristic of 
Scott ; and it comes out so strongly 
in Meadows Taylor’s memoir, that 
one cannot pass it over without 
notice, There are several instances 
of events curiously coinciding with 
the calculations of his own horo- 
scope, which an old Brahmin had 
cast for him, that seem to have 
made a deep impression upon his 
mind; and he tells a weird story 
of his own experience, which we 
cannot question any more than we 
can explain. After the loss of his 
wife, his lonely work in the jungle 
made him bitterly sensible of the 
want of domestic society ; and his 
mind had been repeatedly turning to- 
wards a lady to whom in early life 
he had been fondly attached, and 
whom he now thought of asking to 
shares his exile. It was while these 
thoughts were at work that the fol- 
lowing incident took place :— 


“One evening I was at the village 
of Dewar Kudea, after a long after- 
noon and evening march from Muk- 
tul, and I lay down very weary ; but 
the barking of village dogs, the baying 
of jackals, and over-fatigue and heat 
prevented sleep, and I was wide awake 
and restless. Suddenly—for my tent 
door was wide open—I saw the face 
and figure,so familiar to me, but look- 
ing older, and with a sad and troubled 
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expression. The dress was white, and 
seemed covered witha profusion of 
lace, and glistened in the bright moon- 
light. The arms were stretched out, 
and a low plaintive ery of ‘Do not 
let me go! do not let me go!’ reached 
me. Isprang forward, but the figure 
receded, growing fainter and fainter, 
till I could see it no longer, but the 
low sad tones still sounded. I had 
run barefooted across the open space 
where my tents were pitched, very 
much to the astonishment of the sentry 
on guard; but I returned to my tent 
without speaking to him. 
“T wrote to my father. I wished to 
know whether there was any hope for 
me. He wrote back to me these words: 
‘On the very day of the vision you 
describe to me, —— was married.’ ”’ 


A singular story, but one that 
we should hardly have thought of 
quoting if we were not strongly 
convinced that’ the nervous impres- 
sibility of temperament to which 
it bears witness had a good deal to 
do with Meadows Taylor’s literary 
powers, 

It is easier to begin than to 
leave off quoting from a book that 
is so full of interesting episodes as 
the ‘Story of my Life;? and to it 
we must refer the reader for much 
that we would have liked to ex- 
tract regarding his good work in 
Shorapoor, in the western ceded 
districts, and in Berar, which he 
kept in hand during the Mutiny. 
He himself gives very full details 
of his official work. Indeed, the 
chief fault we have to find with his 
memoir is, that it sets forth the 
official side of his life with too 
great minuteness, and at the ex- 
pense of much that we would have 
liked to learn regarding his_per- 
sonal and literary history. His 
work in the districts was no doubt 
admirable, but it was only a drop 
in the ocean of good services which 
hundreds of other officers have ren- 
dered, and are still rendering, to 
Indian progress, and of which the 
recollection speedily passes away, 
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“quia carent vate sacro.” There 
was this, however, notable in Mea- 
dows Taylor’s case, that he not only 
did do his utmost to serve the 
people, but he strove at the same 
time to qualify himself for putting 


‘forth better efforts on their behalf. 


Thus he taught himself civil en- 
gineering, and its applications to 
canal and road making, with such 
success, that not only was he able 
to construct many useful works in 
his districts, but his capacity was 
recognised by a diploma from one 
of the chief professional institu- 
tions in Britain. And what en- 
abled him more than any other 
qualification to discharge his duties 
with advantage to the Government 
and to the people, was his power 
to lead as well as to command the 
native masses, In those dark days 
of the Mutiny, every officer who 
possessed personal influence with 
the natives was an object of sus- 
picion to his countrymen; but it 
cannot be said of Meadows Taylor 
that the dignity and honour of the 
British Government ever suffered in . 
his hands, as it had done. in the 
hands of some of his pro-native 
contemporaries, His claim upon 
native consideration was founded 
not less upon the personal kindness 
and courtesy which he employed in 
his dealings with them, than on the 
firmness with which he asserted 
the paramount interests of British 
supremacy. 

Although the transfer of the 
Nizam’s Contingent to the Indian 
army had entitled Meadows Taylor 
to the position and privileges of a 
British officer, promotion did not 
keep pace with his services. He 
had been too heavily handicapped 
by his position as a “local” officer 
to get up in time to the winning- 
post. His life in the East had ex- 
tepded over fully two generations 
of Anglo-Indian society ; and there 
were few of his contemporaries that 
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had gone through more harassing 
and exhaustive work, His consti- 
tution had suffered severely; and 
although he had the chance of a 
more lucrative appointment than 
had ever before come in his way, 
he was obliged to take sick-leave to 
England, and he left India in 1860 
amid the kindly farewells and good 
wishes of all its natives with whom 
he had come in contact. 
Anglo-Indians often live two 
lives ; and Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
having finished one eventful career, 
was now to begin another, by the 
work of which chiefly his name is 
destined to go down to posterity. 
He had all along kept up his literary 
habits by corresponding with the 
‘ Times,’ and, we believe, as a fre- 
quent pamphleteer; and now the 
memory of successes achieved long 
years before pointed out a way to 
the employment of his leisure. e 
‘ Thug’ and ‘ Tippoo Sultaun’ were 
both almost forgotten, or at most 
read only by Anglo-Indians, when 
he again came before the public 
. with ‘Tara ;’ but the merits of this 
tale were readily recognised, and it 
at, once took its place at the very 
head of Indian fiction, There are 
few questions of literary merit less 
disreputable than that ‘ Tara’ is the 
best Indian novel that has yet 
been produced ; and the position of 
succeeding writers in the same field 
has very properly been determined 
by the approach which they have 
succeeded in making to it as a 
standard. The conception of ‘ Tara’ 
was in every respect a happy one. 
The rising of the Mahratta claus 
against the Mussulman kingdoms 
of the Decean is one of the most 
picturesque events in Indian his- 
tory ; and there was no writer better 
qualified than Mcadows Taylor was, 
by his knowledge of Mahrashtra 
and its traditions, to do justice to 
the tale. “The fire had lit the 
hills,” as the Mahratta slogan goes ; 
and under the ruddy glare, streaming 


far and wide from the fortress-crown- 
ed mountain-tops of the Western 
Ghats, we see the Muhammadan 
chivalry of Beejapore in a life-and- 
death wrestle with Sivajee and 
his chieftains, It was no easy task 
to graft such a plot as that of ‘Tara’ 
on to the historical possibilities of 
the period ; and making due allow- 
ance for the inconvenient distrac- 
tions arising from a crowded canvas, 
the attempt must be pronounced a 
near approach to success, It has 
been objected that the part allotted 
to Tara the Moorlee in the plot of 


which she is the heroine, is too, 


slight in proportion to the interest 
which centres round her. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that 
the conception of a heroine is the 
most serious difficulty that meets 
the Indian novelist st the com- 
mencement of his work. In a 
society where the free intercourse 
of the sexes is forbidden, and where 
children are wedded shortly after 
they come into the world, it is not 
easy to find a suitable pair of lovers, 
apart from the obvious difficulty 
of sketching out for them a course 
which, without running smoothly, 
will lead to happiness at the end. 
The choice of a virgin widow, such 
as Tara the Moorlee, is therefore 
quite a natural one; and in her, 
Meadows Taylor has given us a 
beautiful picture of a pure and no- 
ble-minded native girl, which, we are 
fain to believe, is not wholly ideal. 
The devotion of Tara to the terrible 
‘*Mother” & Tooljapore is not in- 
congruous with the feelings of a 
gentle and pious Hindoo girl; and 
there is a fine spirit of sacrifice 
brought out in the way in which 
she, pure and unblemished, takes 
her stand among the degraded 
ministrants who dance before the 
shrine of Bhowani. The author 
has dove no more than justice to 
the strong natural affection of the 
Hindoos in the stress which he has 
laid upon the love existing between 
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Tara and her parents—a love which’ 


still wields a paramount sway upon 
her will, after she had devoted her- 
self to the Mother of Tooljapore, 
and even after Afzul Khan has sub- 
stituted in her heart an earthly for 
a heavenly affection. The religious 
impulses which lead Tara first to 
devote herself to Bhowani, and then 
to accept suttee in preference to 
the love of Moro Trimmul, are not 
spasmodic outbreaks, but an integral 
part of the spirit of a girl nurtured 
with such an example before her 
eyes as Sita, the wife of Rama, the 
pattern which most commends itself 


to the imitation of every worthy. 


Hindoo woman. 

The historical part of ‘ Tara’ is 
made to overshadow the ideal in 
a way that at first suggests vio- 
lence to the unities of fiction; but 
that is in reality only due to a cor- 
rect appreciation of the require- 
ments of the Indian novel. And 
that the story gains in strength 
and vividness by the introduction 
of such historic characters as Siva- 
jee, Tannajee Maloosray, and Moro 
Trimmul, must be at once obvious 
to the reader, even although he 
may detect that the novelist is 
moulding these personages after an 
ideal of his own, rather than in ac- 
cordance with the facts which are 
related ofthem. The realistic effects 
which marked ‘Tara’ were easily 
compassed by Meadows Taylor. He 
knew every foot of the country over 
which its action extends, every riv- 
ulet and glen, every tower and 
temple. It was the same country 
as, some five-and-thirty years be- 
fore, he had entered, exulting in his 
escape from the routine life of Hy- 
derabad ; and that the local charm 
which be then caught remained un- 
broken by other scenes, every page 
of ‘Tara’ bears witness. That the 
book has many faults when judged 
by the strict canons of criticism, we 
readily admit; but as a graceful 
romance of Indian life, displaying 
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‘great constructive powers in over- 


coming the obstacles which Hindoo 
society presents to the development 
of love and the realisation of the 
picturesque, as well as a mastery of 
the native mind such as no other 
Anglo-Indian writer has ever dis- 
played, we know of no picture of 
Indian life that we would care to 
place in the same category with 
* Tara.’ 

A series of such romances from 
the pen of Meadows Taylor would 
have done for India and its races 
what Sir Walter Scott's novels did 
for Scotland and its Highlanders, 
But he was never again destined to 
touch the high mark that he had 
reached with ‘ Tara.’ His intention 
had been to illustrate in three novels 
the three great turning-points in mo- 
dern Indian history, ‘ Tara’ had set 
forth the Mabratta rising; ‘ Ralph 
Darnell’ belonged to the era of Plas- 
sey ; and ‘Secta’ was a romance of the 
Indian Mutiny. The trilogy is sel- 
dom a success in novel-writing ; and 
in this case its two latter members 
rather weakened than strengthened 
the impression made by the first. 
Away from the Deccan, that minute 
personal knowledge of the country 
and people which constituted one 
of the marked elements of his liter- 
ary strength failed him. He made 
the mistake—a mistake hardly any 
Anglo-Indian writer or reviewer 
manages to evade—of supposing 
that the same castes have necessar- 
ily the same ways and customs in 
all parts of India. His Bengal Mu- 
hammadans were the Mussulmans 
of the Deccan; his Hindoos of 
Upper India were simply Mabrattas 
speaking with a strong Hindustani 
accent, In both novels we note 
many passages of powerful writing, 
and we find the plots handled wit 
all the old skill which he had dis- 
played to such advantage in the 
“ Confessions ;” but for all that, the 
effect is not attained. Apart from 
his want of local knowledge of 
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Northern India, and the natural 
mistakes into which he was conse- 
quently led, there is a mixed in- 
terest in such tales as ‘ Tippoo Sul- 


taun,’ ‘Ralph Darnell,’ and ‘ Seeta,’ . 


that makes it rather difficult for us 
to fall entirely into the spirit of the 
plot. It is seldom, even .in fiction, 
that an attempt to fuse the European 
and the native interests succeeds ; 
and in endeavouring to work out 
an identity of feeling and sympathy 
between characters so widely separ- 
ated from each. other by race, by 
religion, and by all sorts of social 
obstacles, we feel that. Meadows 
Taylor is offering violence to preju- 
dices which people are vot lightly 
prepared to part with, We simply 
mention this as an explanation of 
the reason why critics in general 
will rate these books at a lower 
estimate than ‘ Tara;’ but no one 
will be so ungenerous as to over- 
look the fine play that is given to 
feelings as wide as human nature 
itself in the latter of these volumes. 
‘Tara’ is our first. love, and we can- 
not lightly yield her place to an- 
other, else we know no picture of 
the Hindoo girl so pure, so lovable, 
and so attractive as that of Seeta, 
the Brahmini widow. 

It is with regret that we close 
our notice of Meadows Taylor's In- 
dian novels without being able to 
say something of his last work, ‘A 
Noble Queen,’ which, though it has 
been well received in India, has 
not yet been issued in an accessi- 
ble form in this country. In that 
story, where he goes back to the 
Deccan and the old cities of Beeja- 
pore and Ahmednugger, which he 
cxnew so well, he would once more 
find firm footing, and would have 
another opportunity of turning his 
great storehouse of personal experi- 
ence to good artistic account, Of 
the literary work in which we was 
busily engaged from 1861 to 1874, 
we have but little to say. He wrote 
much ; and when people write much, 


they cannot alwaysavrite well. But 
whatever work Meadows Taylor did, 
was thoroughly and conscientiously 
done, and with a single eye to the 
interests of the land he loved so 
well, His last years were spent 
in writing this “Story” of bis life; 
and we do not think he has left us, 
among all his other works, a more 
interesting legacy. Nor is the be- 
quest impaired by the fact that a 
daughter’s painstaking care and de- 
votion have stamped a. filial im- 
press upon the form in which it is 
presented to us. The history of 
a career so checkered and eventful 
as that which he had gone through 
at home and abroad could not but 
have been interesting, whoever had 
written it; and when we have so 
accomplished a narrator lingering 
lovingly and with a proper pride 
upon the deeds of his young days, 
and renewing his age as he warms 
at the recollection of how he had 
kept the-clans of the “Twelve 
Thousand” in check, or had “ held 
on by his eyes” in Berar while 
British power was struggling for 
life or death north of the Ner- 
budda—when we have such an 
autobiographer, it would be super- 
fluous to say that the book is plea- 
sant and entertaining, and that the 
interest is scarcely allowed to flag 
from first to last. 

A Companionship of the Star of 
India came to him in his last years 
—a tardy official acknowledgment of 
services which had long- before met 
with general recognition, Whether 
it was his official or his literary 
services to India that were thus hon- 
oured, we cannot say; but in either 
capacity, apart from the other, he 
had well deserved the decoration. 
His gratification was enhanced by 
the information that his name had 
been specially selected by the Queen 
herself—a fact which deserves to be 
recorded in these days when loyalty 
lies but lightly upon some men’s 
minds, The Crown can never cease 
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to be the fountain of honour so 
long as it is able to discern good 
and faithful services which have 
yet failed to catch the more imme- 
diate notice of its Ministers. 

Once more Meadows Taylor visit- 
ed India and the scenes of his for- 
mer labours before the story of his 
life was finally to be brought to a 
close for him. Accompanied by 
the daughter whose delicate and 
feeling account of his last years fitly 
closes the memoir, and leaves a 
most pleasing personal impression 
on our minds, he went out to Bom- 
bay at the commencement of the 
cold weather of 1875, and spent the 
winter at Hyderabad. Had he been 
spared to write them, what interest- 
ing impressions of this visit might 
we not have expected! Fifteen 
years had not obliterated his mem- 
ory among the natives of his old 
districts :— 


“Some caine from long distances, 
only to see him,” says Miss Meadows 
Taylor, “‘to touch his feet, or bring 
their simple offerings of fruit, sugar- 
candy, and garlands of sweet jessamine ; 
and it was very touching to see the 
love and reverence the. people bore for 
him. One, a native of Shorapoor, 
told him how the people yet bewailed 
his loss, and how the women yet sang 
ballads to his honour as they ground 
their corn, and related steries of him 
to their children. He seemed so essen- 
tially the people’s friend ; and that his 
memory and his deeds lived still in 
their hearts, was evident to all who 
saw the manner of their coming.” 


Broken in health as he was, and 
more than half blind, we still find 
him determined to spend what 
strength was left him writing a 
series of letters on the advancement 
of native literature and education. 
His views upon these points, espe- 
cially upon the introduction of a 
healthy literature into the Indian 
vernaculars, would have been of 
great interest; and- we know no 
fact more indicative of the lack of 
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literary enterprise among the na- 
tives than that such a work as 
‘Tara’ should remain untranslated 
into the languages of the country. 
But the ability was not equal to 
the will; and he had hardly reached 
Mentone, on his homeward journey, 
when he sank to rest, “ peacefully 
and painlessly,” says his daughter, 
on the 13th April 1876., 

His last request was an ambitious 
one. “I hope,” he says, “that I 
may be thought of as one who strove 
to do his duty.” No one that reads. 
the ‘Story of my Life’ will grudge 
Meadows Taylor the benefit of this 
wish. By his own exertions, b 
his 27 fg worth, and, above all, 
by high principle and pure aims, 
he had raised himself from ob- 
scurity, in spite of the barriers 
which the routine of the Service 
placed at every stage of his pro- 
gress, to the front rank of Indian 
officials. No doubt events had 
made openings; but what man in 
ten, with the same obstacles to 
overcome, would have had the 
courage to take advantage of them? 
In comparing his career with those 
of others whose deeds bulk more 
largely in Indian history, we must 
bear in mind that while most of 
them have had their work cut out 
for them, he had himself to rough- 
hew his own course; and if his 
lines had fallen in places where 
his work was brought less promi- 
nently into relief than the ser- 
vices of his more distinguished 
contemporaries, there is the mort 
need that, now when it is put 
before us, it should meet with a 
generous recognition. It is with 
no wish to anticipate the verdict 
of the public upon the ‘Story of 
my Life,’ but rather to give ex- 
pression to the feeling with which 
every reader will lay down the 
book, that we take upon us to say 
that Meadows Taylor “strove to 
do his duty,” and did it. 

2k 
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RIDES THROUGH ASIA. 


Caprarw Burwasy is as prompt in 
decision as he is resolute in action ; 
and his visit to the Sultan’s Asiatic 
dominions was even more season- 
ably timed than his ‘Ride to 
Khiva.’ Jt is true that in the 
former case atténtion had been 
freshly attracted to the encroach- 
ments of the Russians on the Khan- 
ates of Central Asia; and the in- 
terest attaching to a march in the 
track of their columns might be 
measured by the official difficulties 
they multiplied in the way of the tra- 
veller. But in his ride through Asia, 
from Scutari to Batum, Captain 
Burnaby saw the Turks at home on 
the eve of the fierce impending 
struggle, whose end or consequences 
it is impossible to forecast. He had 
ample opportunities of judging of 
the spirit that animated them; for 
he mixed and conversed freely with 
all classes, from the Pachas in com- 
mand of provinces and army divi- 
sions, to the villagers who housed 
him for a night, or the followers 
who attended him on his wander- 
ings. He met men of every race 
and religion, from the warlike 
Kurdish chiefs and exiled Circas- 
sians to the Armenian and Jewish 
traders whose chief care is to get 
rich, And almost everywhere he 
was received with cordiglity and a 
singular absence of reserve. The 
Russians bad done their best to 
balk his objects. They had watched 
his movements suspiciously, and re- 
peatedly tried their utmost to detain 
him. Finally, they bad succeeded 
in effecting his recall by diplomatic 
pressure exercised at our Horse 
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Guards. With the Turks his way 
was made as smooth as might be. 
Warned by disagreeable experience, 
he had thought it safer to write to the 
Turkish ambassador in London, in- 
quiring whether there were objec- 
tions to his proposed journey. By 
return of post he received a courte- 
ousreply. There could be no objec- 
tion to any Englishman going where 
he pleased in the Ottoman empire, 
and he would find the ordinary 
Foreign Office passport amply suffi- 
cient. And so it proved. Wher- 
ever he went he found the author- 
ities more than friendly; and al- 
though at that time the Turks were 
the object of most hostile criticism 
to three-fourths of Europe, they 
had no concealments from their 
inquisitive visitor. As they showed 
him their fortresses and their sol- 
diers, and even gave him the entry 
to their prisons, so they freely dis- 
cussed their administration and their 
relations with the subject races. 
They threw no obstacles in the way 
of his associating with the Christian 
notables, and listening to complaints 
which where often calumnies. As 
to themselves, they proved that a 
Briton has no monopoly of grumb- 
ling; nor did they take any pains 
to throw veils on abuses which they 
either condemned or defended, as 
the case might be. No doubt Cap- 
tain Burnaby’s sympathies were 
broadly with them, nor did he make 
arfy secret of his wish that England 
might come to their assistance. But 
as to maladministrative details, or 
their military shortcomings, no one 
could be more bluntly outspoken 
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than he; and it is to their credit 
that they respected in the infidel 
the quality they exhibited them- 
selves. We can only say, that had 
we been in Captain Burnaby’s place, 
we fear we should have been tempted 
to have made things more pleasant, 
and to pay more prudent regard to 
the susceptibilities of our hosts. But 
the success that crowned his expe- 
dition is a proof that among the 
Turks, as elsewhere, honesty is the 
best policy; while his readers have 
the satisfaction of being assured that 
his narrative is absolutely reliable. 
And considering that he visited dis- 
tricts and cities whither no Enro- 
pean had preceded him for years 
before, the temptation to overcol- 
ouring his pictures to his liking 
might have proved irresistible to a 
less conscientious partisan. 

No doubt, owing to existing cir- 
cumstances in the East, the chief 
value of these volumes is political. 
But nothing cau be more entertain- 
ing than this narrative of travels 
through a picturesque and remark- 
ably interesting country. The vol- 
umes abound in exciting incidents, 
in vivid descriptions of scenery, in 
lively sketches of life and manners. 
From his start through the mud in 
the outskirts of Scutari to the descent 
of the rapids of the Tschoroch river 
to Batum, with the exception of short 
halts in the cities, Captain Burnaby 
was always roughing it, and occa- 
sionally in actual danger. The sea- 
son of the year was against him. 
The beginning of his leave fell in 
the middle of November, and so he 
had to make his journey in the win- 
ter. The tracks that could scarcely 
at any time be called roads had 
been swamped for the most part 
in seas of mud. The streams that 
shrink in summer into the bottom of 
their rocky beds had swelled into 
raging torrents. They had to be 
crossed either by flooded fords, by 
dangerous ferries, or by dilapidat- 
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ed bridges that were scarcely more 
safe. Latterly, as he penetrated 
into the highlands of Circassia, he 
found the winter in full rigour. As 
a man who had faced the blasts of 
the steppes, and stood the intense 
bitterness of the northern deserts, 
he makes comparatively little of his 
sufferings from cold. But we may 
conceive what it must have been to 
plod on from dawn towards dusk, 
through the gathering snow-drift, 
that. possibly concealed abysses; 
or to have to dismount repeatedly 
to set the baggage-animals on their 
feet again, ‘and to readjust the 
buckles of the loads with benumbed 
fingers. His long journey was a 
daily lottery, where an occasional 
interval of repose and even Juxury 
interrupted the course of hardships 
and anxieties. Sometimes the weary 
party would struggle of a sudden out 
of the mud on to a fragment of mag- 
nificent causeway leading to an im- 
posing bridge of masonry that landed 
them again in the wilderness, But 
more frequently he had reason to 
be thankful for a roof of any kind, 
though he had to share its shelter 
with a happy family which woe 
hendéd the cattle and the poult 
of the owner. The fare was coarse 
and sometimes scanty, and the 
chances of a warm supper more 
than problematical, when he had 
groped his way, after nightfall, 
into some village of mud, either 
drenched ,to the skin or chilled to 
the marrow. No wonder that his 
health gave way at last, as did the 
strength of his English servant— 
indeed the marvel is that they 
held out so long; and it says much 
for his determination that he perse- 
vered with his original plan, when 
he must have been sorely tempted 
to reach Kars by the shortest cut, 
or even to turn ‘hside and take 
shipping at some port on the sea- 
board. 

His style is clear, bright, and 
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simple; and he has the valuable 
gift of reporting conversations so as 
to give you a very graphic notion 
of the interlocutors. e fancy we 
can see the self-important Pacha, 
swelling involuntarily in the con- 
sciousness of his despotic authority, 
while he is at the same time frank, 
urbane, and condescending; the 
stately Circassian chieftain, who is 
chivalrous to his friends and relent- 
less to his enemies—who would 
make war in the fashion of his 
fathers, and regards everything as 
fair in the way of retaliation; the 
fanatic Mollah, who, with all his 
fanaticism, is by no means deficient 
either in information or logic; the 
Turkish officer, often dashing and 
gentlemanly enough, but who knows 
that promotion goes by favour, and 
who never by any chance neglects 
an opportunity of imploring the 
patronage of the illustrious stranger ; 
the much-enduring soldier of the 
line, who takes it as a matter of 
course that his pay should be thirty 
months in arrear, and who submits 
to a thirty hours’ fast as an inscrut- 
able dispensation of Allah; the 
Christian trader, who murmurs and 
complains, and admits that things 
might be very much worse, consol- 
ing himself for his political subjec- 
tion by his satisfaction at his mate- 
rial prosperity; the peasant, who, 
although he never looks beyond the 
day, is just as patriotic as those 
men in higher places who have 
everything to lose by Russian sub- 
jugation, and who goes off to the 
army without a grumble when the 
Padishah sends to requisition his 
services; finally, and chiefly, his 
personal attendants—the Turk, 
Osman, Osman’s successor, Mobam- 
med, and his own soldier-servant 
Radford—who goes working with 
the Mohammedan like a pair of ill- 
mated dogs in couples, now quarrel- 
ling and now making it up. It is 
impossible not to be struck by the 


7 


shrewed political perception of many 
of these Turkish gentlemen, who 
took a far clearer and more compre- 
hensive view of the situation than 
some distinguished Western states- 
men and publicists. Much of what 
they then said or predicted reads 
now like commonplaces, simply be- 
cause it has since been so gencrally 
recognised, ‘They never for a mo- 
ment believed in the Conference, 
They knew that Russia had been 
intriguing in Bulgaria to provoke 
the Christian émeutes and deeds of 
violence that must necessarily lead 
to baleful reprisals. They read the 
false character of Ignatietf, and de- 
lored that fatal influence over the 
Sultan which persuaded Abdul Aziz 
to repudiate the debt and play the 
game of his inveterate enemics. As 
for the war, they all wanted it; for 
they saw that it must come sooner or 
later—and better soon than late, con- 
sidering the preparations on either 
side. With regard to its upshot, 
opinions widely differed. Some ex- 
pressed confidence in ultimate vic- 
tory, some had fully discounted 
defeat; but all were assured they 
would make a gallant fight for it, 
and trusted that allies might come 
to the rescue. As for Captain 
Burnaby himself, from the first he 
made nv secret of his belief that 
Turkey must succumb; nor did 
anything he subsequently saw of 
its soldiers or its defences lead him 
to modify that opinion, And it 
is significant that so shrewd and 
friendly an observer should have 
been so entirely deceived, in com- 
mon with the rest of the world, as 
to the rallying power in the con- 
stitution of the invalid. 

His first care at Constantinople 
was to provide himself with a ser- 
vant and horses. The servant 
who presented himself to be hired 
looked better than he turned out; 
the horses turned out better than 
they looked. He tried the last on 
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a piece of ground near Pera, which 
seemed to have been either a ceme- 
tery or a stone quarry. 

“< There are a great many stones,’ 
I observed. 

“All the better, Effendi,’ was 
the reply ; ‘we shall ride over a 
number of stones on the way to 
Kars, and a little sooner or Jater for 
the horses does not make much 
difference,’ ” 

The best of the Turkish dealer’s 
nags was barely fourteen hands 
high, terribly out of condition ; and, 
as Radford remarked contemptu- 
ously, “ This ere horse will never 
carry me; he ain’t got no shoul- 
ders.” But, shoulders or no shoul- 
ders, as he pulled under Radford’s 
eighteen stone, Captain Burnaby 
bought him for the severe journey. 
A second animal was a roarer ; but 
as he was sound, and the marching 
would be slow, he also was passed. 
A couple of others were added ; and 
forty-one Turkish pounds, though 
only two-thirds of what the seller 
demanded, does not seem to have 
been an exorbitant price. The 
troubles with them began in the 
crossing to Scutari, A tremendous 
explosion scared the passengers. 
Captain Burnaby hastened to the 
‘ower deck, and there he found one 
of the horses on the ground with 
Radford seated on his head, while 
Osman had hold of another, which 
was lashing violently out at the 
panels of a carriage. The Turk, 
as Radford explained, had been “ a- 
praying by the side of the paddle- 
boxes, and not taking any account 
of the animals.” The little black 
had stamped on a cartridge-box and 
sent some of the cartridges off, 
when “ Hosman left off praying and 
began to swear.” However, things 
calmed down after a bit, and then, 
with as little delay as possible after 
landing, they took their departure 
for the interior. That first start 
from Scutari was ominous of experi- 
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ences that became only too familiar. 
The shades of night were falling 
already, but the traveller’s leave 
was limited, and he had no leisure 
to delay. As they were passing 
the well-known cemetery which is 
so picturesque an object from Pera, 
they found the highroad a foot 
deep in mud, Suddenly a noise 
frets in upon the silence ; again 
one of the horses was making play 
with his heels. It was the former 
culprit Obadiah, whose paék-saddle 
had turned again, ok who was 
kicking himself clear of his load. 
The gun-case was sent flying in one 
direction, the case of cartridges in 
another; while the chest of sugar 
had broken open and its contents 
were scattered in the mud. They 
had been moving along the narrow 
footpath in single file, and the 
muddy road lay some feet below 
them, The other baggage-beast 
tock alarm, slipped down, and 
tumbied over the bank upon his 
back, burying the remainder of the 
luggage in the filthy slime. Obadich 
followed suit, having shaken him- 
self cleaz of his encumbrances ; but 
he cleverly picked himself up none 
the worse, and galloped away into 
the darkness, never to be heard of 
again. So that there was nothing 
for it but to sit down among the 
wreck, and wait for assistance to 
be fetched from Scutari, Radford 


-smoked his pipe philosophically, 


and said nothing further after he 
had finished abusing Osman ; while 
his master, too, began drawing on 
the store of resignation which was 
the indispensable provision for his 
journey among the Moslems. 

At the town of Ismid he had the 
first opportunity of hearing some- 
thing of intelligent native opinion, 
The Pacha spoke French fluently 
and Russian as well ; he had picke 
up the latter tongue during a resi- 
dence at the Turkish consulate at 
Odessa, where he had learned like- 
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wise to detest the Russians heartily. 
After remarking that Mr. Gladstone 
hated the Turks quite as cordially 
as the Russians did, he inquired— 


“Has he many friends in Parlia- 
ment?’ 

“* Yes; but not so many as for- 
merly ; his conduct about this Eastern 
question has drawn away some of his 
most influential supporters.’ 

“*Well, at all events if there is 
war, please God we shall be allies.’ 

“ * Pigase God we shall,’ I replied, 
devoutly. 

“* You know,’ he continued, ‘ that 
we are much stronger than people in 
Europe believe. We can put an army 
of 700,000 men into the field.’ 

“* Praise be to Allah !’ interrupted 
an elderly Turk, who was squatted on 
the carpet, at the same time gravely 
stroking his white beard. 

* «Why is it thatthe people in Eng- 
land hate us so much ?’ inquired the 
Pacha. 

“*« Partly on account of the excesses 
of your irregular soldiers in Bulgaria ; 
bat mainly because you repudiated 

our debt. How should you like to 

avelent money,and then receive no 
interest ?’ 

‘** The Pacha laughed. 

“* Yes, you are right. It was a 
great mistake. But that was all Rus- 
sia’s fault. Her agents brought about 
the revolution in the Herzegovina. 
Her functionaries encouraged Sultan 
Abdul Aziz in his extravagance, and 
were the main cause of the debt being 
repudiated. They thought they would 
make us unpopular with England, and 
they were very right in their conjec- 
tures. There is plenty of wealth in 
Turkey,’ he continued. ‘If it were 
not for the impending war, we could 
pay some part of our interest now ; 
buat Russia will never let us be quiet. 
She i og us to keep up a large 
army. Her agents bring about mas- 
sacres of Christians, and set the whole 
world against us.’” 


We have quoted the account of 
this interview at length, not that 
there was anything very original in 
the remarks of the Pacha—-although, 
as we have observed already, at the 
time when he spoke, some of the 
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ideas he expressed so confidently 
were only beginning to dawn upon 
our Western intelligence—but be- 
cause it reflected the tone of opinion 
that everywhere prevailed through 
the Anatolian pachalics, where no 
one appears to have entertained the 
slightest doubt as to the cold-blood- 
ed treachery of the Russian policy. 
It is conceivable that, as a matter 
of fact, the Turks may have been 
wrong in identifying the Czar and 
his more responsible advisers with 
the adventurers and agents of se- 
cret societies who were pulling the 
insurrectionary wires beyond the 
Danube, although their presump- 
tions have been marvellously con- 
firmed since by the despatches of 
English consuls and diplomatists, 
But it is certain that their settled 
conviction on that point went far 
towards assuring the successes they 
have achieved. They were bein 
foreed into’ the field, and they felt 
that they were to fight for existence. 
Nothing short of speedy and de- 
cisive victory could save them from 
being crippled by slow degrees, and 
once effectually crippled, they would 
be ruthlessly proscribed. Religion 
or Fanaticism conspired with the 
instincts of self-preservation ; for if 
the Sultan never formally proclaim- 
ed the religious war, the Russians 
did their very best to awaken reli- 
gious animosities. So, from the 
highest to the lowest, the warlike 
Moslems were being wrought up 
into that resolutely reckless frame 
of mind which makes brave men 
the most formidable of enemies. 
This Pacha of Ismid had ex- 
pressed the feelings of his caste, 
and shortly afterwards Captain 
Burnaby had an _ opportunity of 
listening to the ideas and apologies 
of some of the much-abused Bashi- 
Bazouks, He overtook a troop 
of these men who had been or- 
dered home in disgrace ; and a wild 
and motley company they looked, 
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equipped and armed according to 
their fancy. Their sashes were 
stored with primitive weapons. 
The guns they carried were old 
Tower muskets or flint double- 
barrels converted to percussion. 
Their horses, though shaggy and 
under-sized, seemed hard and “ fit” 
after severe training. The rugged 
riders were mostly Circassians ; 
they were fresh from the massacres 
in Bulgaria, and made no secret of 
it. One of them who could speak 
Russian, was expressing his indig- 
nation at being sent back, 


«Did you kill many women? I 
inquired. 

««<«There were some killed,’ he re- 
plied. ‘It wasapity. We were sorry 
for it ; but what would you have our 
men do? Some of their own mothers 
and sisters had been ravished and then 
butchered by the Russians.’ 

“Have any of your relatives been 
treated in this way?’ I inquired. 

*** No, he said; ‘but in a village 
not far from Gumri some horrible 
cruelties have recently taken place ; 
many women and children were slain, 
and all because they wished to leave 
Russia and go to Turkey.’ 

««« If my mother or sister had been 
killed, I should not be particular as 
to how I avenged her,’ he continued. 
‘These cowardly Russians set us the 
example.’ ” 


Nor was it only the rade rank- 
and-file of the Circassian irregulars 


who held such language. Later in 
the journey, in the town of Tokat, 
Captain Burnaby received a visit 
from a distinguished chief who had 
headed a band of exiles from the 
Caucasus, and had since made him- 
self immensely popular with the 
Turks, Osman Bey was a fine 
manly fellow, whose manners were 
as prepossessing as his looks, He 
invited the Englishman to his 
house, where he had a party of his 
countrymen to meet the stranger. 
The talk turned naturally on the 
war, Captain Burnaby had just 
left the Caimacan or Turkish Gov- 
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ernor, who had declared that it 
must be fought out to the end; 
that the troops were marching 
cheerfully without any prospect of 
pay; that for himself, he would 
sell his watch and everything else 
he possessed to raise funds—that 
everybody else must do the same. 
Partly from gratitude, partly from 
revenge, the Circassians were even 
more enthusiastic. 


“Shall you all go to the front?’ I 
inquired. ar 

“*Yes, every able-bodied man 
among us. We do not pay any taxes 
to the Sultan; he gave us our land, 
and we owe him a debt of gratitude. 
Not only that,’ continued the speaker, 
and at the same time drawing a long 
keen knife from his sash and flipping 
his nail against the blade, ‘ but we 
shall have an opportunity of cutting a 
few Muscovite throats.’ 

“*T hope you will not kill the 
women and children,’ I observed. 

“We shall do as the Russians do, 
and as they have always done,’ ob- 
served my host, grimly. ‘ They have 
killed our old men, cut to pieces preg- 
nant women, and have tossed the chil- 
dren on the bayonets, while the soldiers 
have satisfied their lust upon our wives, 
and burned them to death afterwards. 
Well, if they do the same thing now, 
we shall follow the example set us, and 
shall continue doing so, until England 
or some other Power interferes to save 
our countrymen from the devilish 
tyranny of these Muscovite butchers.’ ” 


Osman Bey proceeded to relate a 
circumstantial story of the massacre 
of seven. hundred families by the 
Russian troops, who had been sent 
after them to stop their peaceful 
exodus. The other Circassians sit- 
ting by. confirmed his account of 
these horrors. It may be said, of 
course, that these men deliberately 
lied, and it is likely enough that 
they exaggerated. But Captain 
Burnaby can quote in his appendix 
the report of a British consul to 
show that children and pregnant wo- 
men actually had been slaughtered 
by the Russians ; nor need any one 
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who has read Mr. M‘Gahan’s account 
of the atrocities of the Khivan cam- 
paign, question the substantial truth 
of the Circassian’s narrative. As 
the old proverb says, “ Two blacks 
do not make a white;” but it is 
clear that the Russians had little to 
say if the wild warriors they had 
driven from their homes waged 
remorseless warfare on their side, 
and, infuriated by the recollection 
of their wrongs, retaliated for the 
Caucasus in Bulgaria. The Tokat 
Circassians had to own, at the same 
time, that all their countrymen 
were not of one mind ; and they con- 
firmed the statements of some of 
the frontier governors, who said that 
even then the Russians were in- 
triguing and bribing in their pa- 
ebalics, In the territory it had 


annexed, too, the conquering race 
followed the policy of sowing dis- 
sensions by promoting men of the 
humblest station to the posts that 
had hitherto been filled by the chiefs. 


And it must be confessed, that to a 
certain extent they acted politically ; 
for although it is true that their 
tyranny and wholesale expulsions 
largely recruited the Sultan’s light 
cavalry, yet, on the other hand, they 
had effectually weakened the fight- 
ing strength of their new subjects 
in the Caucasus, so that the rising 
which Ismail Pacha of Erzerum 
foretold, and to which he attached 
supreme importance, turned out a 
failure instead of a success. 

Captain Burnaby was at the im- 
portant city of Angora when the news 
arrived there of the proclamation of 
the Constitution. There was no great 
difference of opinion as to the pros- 
pects of parliamentary government. 
An intelligent young Bulgarian mer- 
chant, who spoke English perfectly, 
at once pronounced the Constitution 
impracticable, defining it as a quan- 
tity of promises which the Govern- 
ment would never fulfil. On the 
part of a Bulgarian Christian that 
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was natural enough ; but it is re- 
markable that the best-informed 
Turks themselves underestimated 
the parliamentary aptitude of their 
probable representatives. For prac- 
tically, not a few of “the members 
of the House” showed an inde- 
pendence and a natural genius for 
deliberation and criticism which 
did them the utmost credit, “The 
Parliament is possible in theory, 
but impossible in practice,” remark- 
ed Suleiman Effendi, Captain Bur- 
naby’s host. “We require more 
liberty, but this must be a question 
of time. We must educate the 
people, and teach both Christians 
and Mohammedans that a difference 
of opinion in religious matters is 
not a question about which men 
should quarrel.” In touching on 
the religious question, of course. he 
hit upon the element that must 
work most powerfully against the 
consolidation of the empire. ll 
Captain Burnaby has to tell us goes 
to show that the Christians in Asia 
Minor, at. least, had little reason to 
complain of any lack of toleration. 
But contempt for their creed is 
deeply rooted in the dominant race 
—the habit of long subjugation has 
had its usual demoralising effects— 
so that there is reason for the dis- 
like with which they are often re- 
garded, and the course of education 
is likely to be tedious that will 
teach the true believer to treat them 
as his brothers and his equals. 

The son of the Pacha of Angora 
was a favourable specimen of culti- 
vated young Turkey. He was only 
twenty; he had been brought up 
in the East, but he had been edu- 
cated by a French tutor, and he 
spoke French fluently. He had a 
well - selected library, containing 
many scientific books; and “ was 
much better informed than nine 
Englishmen out of ten who have 
been to a public school and have 
taken their degree at the univer- 
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sity.” He likewise was of opinion 
that the constitution was premature, 
and predicted that the imitation 
of English institutions must prove 
a failure. The English vice-consul 
agreed with him. He said that both 
the electors and their probable dele- 
gates were only half educated; that 
improved communications ought to 
recede a constitution, so that the 
people might educate themselves by 
moving about, and thus get rid of 
some of their prejudices, Apropos 
to this young gentleman, Captain 
Burnaby gives an illustration of the 
genuine generosity which is one of 
the most engaging qualities of the 
Turks, as contrasted with the superb 
courtesy of the niggardly Spaniard, 
who will place his house with its 
contents at your disposal, and 
grudge you a glass of sugared water. 
He had chanced to admire a history 
of the Ottoman empire which was 
on the young Bey’s book shelves, 


As he was on the point of leaving 
Angora, a servant arrived from the 
palace carrying the book in question, 
charged with a message intreating 


his acceptance of it. As it was in 
ten bulky volumes, he was con- 
strained to decline; but the cir- 
cumstances showed that the Bey 
meant the gift in earnest to a man 
whom he would never meet again — 
not as a mere matter of ceremony. 
As for Turkish hospitality, that 
was invariably lavish; and we 
have a lively account of a great 
dinner-party given at Angora in 
the stranger’s honour. The series 
‘ of culinary surprises, ringing the 
changes from flesh to fish, from 
soup to pastry, from sweet to sour, 
is arranged at the discretion of the 
cooks, and baffles even the expe- 
rience of habitués. As you help 
yourself from the common dish, 
you need do little more than seem 
to taste it; but it is well that those 
State entertainments should be few 
and far between, since otherwise no 
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liver could stand them. Even on 
ordinary occasions, however, there 
is a variety of plats ; and Captain 
Burnaby got so habituated among 
the Turks to playing a waitin 
game, that the first time he din 
with a Persian he rose from table 
half starved, having let the fowl in 
which he should have “seen his 
dinner” be carried from the board 
almost untasted. 

Apropos to poultry and the com- 
missariat department generally, it 
cannot be said that Captain Bur- 
naby was lucky in his Turkish 
servant. Osman came much nearer 
to what is popularly supposed to be 
the type of the Greek or Armenian, 
though in his bearing he was im- 
posing enough, and in fact carried 
dignity into swagger. It is true 
that he was hurriedly engaged in 
Stamboul, “without a character ;” 
but he proved to be a thief, a liar, 
and a hypocrite. Then he pro- 
voked the ire of Radford, his 
fellow-servant, by perpetually full- 
ing on his knees; and yet it struck 
that sharp trooper that, in spite of 
enormous stable expenditure, the 
horses were in wretched condition. 
Any sensible man who travels in 
strange countries must fhake up his 
mind to be pillaged; but Osman 
abused the privileges of roguery. 
He had not only charged for his 
measures of barley at six times the 
market price, but he had starved 
the beasts until travelling became 
more of a toil than it must have 
been in any case. He would shake 
his head, and observe, with sublime 
audacity, that the horses were enor- 
mous eaters, when their sunken 
cheeks and sides gave him the lie 
direct. He reminds us of Ruxton’s 
inimitable Mexican attendant in the 
‘Travels in the Far West, who 
made that “ voracious little mule” 
the scapegoat of his unconscionable 
swindling. We are only surprised 
that Captain Burnaby stuck to 
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Osman for some time after his 
eyes had been opened by a Polish 
engineer whom he met at Yuzgat, 
and who pointed out that he was 
paying a shilling apiece for fowls 
when the market-price in these 
parts was three-halfpenge. We 
may presume, however, that as an 
observer of character, the -piausible 
rascal amused him; and indeed Os- 
man’s defence was ingevious enough 
when he was taxed with wasting 
the tea and sugar. “Effendi, I 
like tea, I like sugar; but what I 
like most of all is to hear my lord’s 
liberality praised, Whenever I am 
drinking tea and the village people 
see me putting much sugar in my 
glass, they honour me. In this 
inanner they honour my _ lord.” 
Possibly such touching devotion 
was appreciated; at all events the 
inevitable explosion did not come 
off, until Osman was caught levy- 
ing a heavy commission on the bak- 
sheesh he liad been intrusted with 
for a brother believer. But the 
stanch devotion of his English fol- 
lower made Captain Burnaby com- 
paratively independent. Radford 
was one of those men whose sole 
idea is blind obedience. He never 
reasoned wpon an order, although 
he had an abundance of indepen- 
dent common-sense. The only time 
when he showed a will of his own 
was in refusing to be invalided 
when sinking under his illness; 
and he took extraordinarily shrewd 
views of things in general, and of 
the Mohammedans with whom his 
duties brought him in contact. 
Some of his quaint and amusing 
remarks are by no means the least 
valuable part of the volume, and 
one in particular goes to the very 
root of the Moslem victories that 
have astonished Europe. He spoke 
out sententiously when his horse 
had come down with him for the 
fifth time on a most diabolical road. 
And be it remembered, that he him- 
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self as an Englishman was a model 
of pluck and phlegmatic impassi- 
bility. 


‘That cemetery in Constantinople 
where we tried the ‘orses were a bad 
place for riding, but it was nothing to 
this. Mohammed, he don’t seem to 
take any account of it whatever. I 
never see such fellows as these Turks; 
they don't seem to be able to muster 
a grumbler amongst them, no matter 
what they have to undergo! Why, 
sir, some of them soldiers as we saw 
at Sivas had not received a day’s pay 
for twenty-five months, and they seemed 
quite content and happy like; while 
us to rations, it is true that the men 
fill themselves to bursting when they 
have the chance, but when they have 
to go without their grub, they don’t 
grumble! I wonder, sir, what our 
soldiers at Aldershot would say if they 
had not received a ha’porth of pay for 
two years, and had to march some- 
times from morning to night with 
nothing inside them save a whiff of 
tobacco !’’ 


It might be assumed that the 


Turks, like other people, were more 
patriotic in their words than their 
actions. But at Tokat Captain 
Burnaby had a striking proof to the 
contrary. “Look at these men, 
sir,” said the observant Radford; 
“they don’t look as if they liked 
going as soldiers; bless my heart 
alive, if they ain’t a-crying!” And 
his master, looking round, saw some 
thirty or forty men, exceedingly 
woe-begone in aspect, and actually 
dissolving in tears. He rode up to 
them and asked them if they were 
afraid of being killed. “No,” was 
the unanimous answer; and then ° 
they burst out with their grievance, 
hoping that the highly-honoured 
foreigner might help them. They 
desired to- march with their com- 
rades in a battalion that was just 
on the eve of departure. But the 
hard-hearted major declared that 
his ranks were full, and absolutely 
declined to take them. A good- 
natured captain did his best to 
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console them, promising that they 
should go with the next detach- 
ment. And on only one occasion 
did Captain Burnaby remark a dif- 
ferent spirit; and then, some men 
came whining to him, pleading that 
they were married, and praying for 
his intercession that they might be 
left behind. As may be supposed, 
with the war spirit that was in the 
ascendant everywhere, they did not 
take much by their motion, On 
their wishes being. transmitted to 
the officer in command, he ordered 
them promptly off in the pursuit of 
glory. 

Issek Pacha, governor of the im- 
portant city of Sivas, was a typical 
official of a class that is more com- 
mon in Turkey than is generally 
supposed. Far from being a penni- 
less and unconscientious adventurer, 
bent upon making the most of a 
brief tenure of office, he was im- 
mensely rich, and a great landed 
proprietor. Captain Burnaby heard 
a couple of good stories about him. 
One of them told how he had been 
tricked out of a beautiful yacht by 
a political enemy. The yacht in 
question was lying in the Bosphor- 
us, when the Sultan saw and hap- 
pened to admire it. “It is the 
property of Issek Pacha,” said the 
Grand Vizier; “but he has sent it 
here to be placed at your Majesty’s 
disposal.” “ Write and say I ac- 
cept it with pleasure,” was his Ma- 
jesty’s gracious answer; and the 
document embodying the Sultan’s 
thanks was the first intimation of 
the transaction to Issek, Again, a 
“voluntary” benevolence was being 
levied in his vilayet for war pur- 
— Ten thousand livres had 

n subscribed, and the money 
was remitted by the Pacha, An 
answer came, thanking him for his 
gift, but intimating in a postscript 
that when his people had,sent in 
their contri®utions, they were to 
be forwarded straight to Constanti- 
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nople. There was no help for it; 
the hint was taken; and the gover- 
nor had to pay the £10,000 (Turk- 
ish). Probably the Pacha resented 
this piece of forced generosity ; but 
his voluntary munificence was very 
great. Far from squeezing his 
pachalic, he had expended large 
sums on public buildings, and at 
the time of Captain Burnaby’s visit 
was erecting a mosque which, it was 
estimated, would cost him £40,000. 
The Armenians professed no liking 
for him; but so far as Captain 
Burnaby could gather, the chief 
reason of the dislike was their find- 
ing him inaccessible to bribery. It 
was very clear that their co-religion- 
ists elsewhere were in the habit 
of calumniating him groundlessly. 
Captain Burnaby had heard from 
the Armenians of Angora that the 
prison at Sivas was filled with 
Christians. Accordingly, he made 
a point of inspecting it, and found 
the doors thrown open to him, 
though he had given no notice of 
his intentions. Among 102 prison- 
ers, only six were Christians. It 
was flattering to the good behaviour 
of the Christian community in 
Sivas, but it confirmed his previous 
suspicions as to Christian veracity. 
And he remarked, by the way, that 
the jail allowance was by no means 
scanty ; while the ease with which 
the captives might have escaped, 
had they pleased, argued that they 
were tolerably satisfied with their 
condition. 

It was on the march from Sivas 
to Erzernm that the travellers got 
fairly into the snow, and had to 
face the full fury of the winter. 
Issek Pacha bad warned him of 
what he must expect, insisting on 
giving him an escort of Zaptiehs, 
who would be necessary to dig out 
a path. The Pacha said he had 
been nearly frozen to death himself, 
in spite of his furs, while passing 
from Kars to Erzerum during the 
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Crimean war; while several of his 
soldiers had died, and more than 
half of them had been frost-bitten. 
Accordingly, as Captain Burnaby 
entered the mountainous country, 
he found that the snow had been 
falling heavily through the night. 
Progress was more then difficult, 
until at length they found a firmer 
footing upon the frozen surface of 
the upper slopes. Here is his pic- 
ture of the wintry landscape :— 


‘*The scenery was very picturesque 
as we gradually climbed the steep. 
The bushes and pine-trees which stud- 
ded the mountain’s sides were wreath- 
ed in flossy snow ; crags of all shapes 
and colours glinted out above the pale 
white carpet. A thick veil of azure 
clouds hung on the peaks of the dis- 
tant hills ; then, gradually dispersed by 
the rising sun, it broke into a hundred 
different forms, and, ascending higher 
in the sky, opened out the mountains 
to our vision. Layer upon layer 
of seemingly ever-ascending ranges 
barred the way in front, They spar- 
kled beneath the rays of the golden 
orb. They flashed and glittered like 
the billows of the mighty deep. The 
village at our feet disappea in the 
distance ; shrubs and such like traces 
of vegetation were now no longer to be 
seen. We had arrived in the midst of 
what seemed to be a vast white ocean. 
The intensity of the light created a 
kind of mirage along the surface. The 
various crests and ran seemed to 
rise and fall. They became more wave- 
like than before. Not a living thing 
was in sight save ourselves. Ever and 
anon ® boom as of thunder announced 
the fall of the avalanche.” 


There the raptures of the en- 
tranced admirer were abriptly in- 
terrupted. He lay beneath his horse, 
which was kicking on its back, 
while the four hoofs were madly 
pawing the air. He had strayed 
a foot or two wide from the path 
into a loose snow-drift, and he was 
warned that the treacherous cover- 
ing might be spread over a bottom- 
less abyss. Meanwhile the snow- 
storm had recommenced, and the 


Zaptiehs threatened to mutiny, ]f 
was only by menacing them with 
his pistols that he persuaded them 
to persevere ; the party pushed for. 
ward in Indian file, and once the 
whole of them wandered from the 
track, and only regained it by care. 
ful footing. When the descent on 
the other side led them down again 
into the mud, their exhausted ani- 
mals were nearly-brought to a stand. 
still; and one of the baggage-horses 
would have been left behind had 
they not succeeded in inloadin 
and distributing his burden, It 
was after such a wearing day as 
that, that the rough night-quarter 
must have been inexpressibly try- 
ing. The villagers of Yarbusan 
were rich in cattle, and the un 
cleansed streets were so like the 
Augean stables, that “if a farmer 
wished to pay a visit to a neigh 
bour over the way, he simply tucked 


up his dressing-gown under his | 


armpits, took off bis slippers, broad 
trousers, and stockings, then com 
mitting himself to Providence, he 
would wade through the dirt to his 
friend’s house.” Naturally the in- 
teriors of the dwellings were as foul 
and odoriferous as the thorough- 
fares, while they swarmed with 
lively and ravenous vermin, Nor 
were the half-baked cakes and the 
oily soup that were served by way 
of the evening meal calculated to re 
cruit exhausted nature. But fortw 
nately Captain Burnaby appears to 
be a water-drinker, and may cons 
quently be more independent in such 
circumstances than most people. 

At Erzingan he had a remarkable 
conversation with the Civil Gover 
nor. Formerly that gentleman had 
been in command at Widdin, and 
while there his Zaptiebs had arrested 
a Russian. On the person of the 
prisoner were found most compre 
mising documents, shogring that he 
was an agent of one of the secret 
socicties formed for fomenting dit 
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turbances in Bulgaria, The docu- 
ments bore the names of some very 
high Russian functionaries, and they 
were promptly forwarded to Con- 
stantinople. But these were the 
days when Ignatieff was all-power- 
ful with Abdul Aziz. No notice 
was taken of the captured de- 
spatches, but shortly afterwards the 
zealous Governor was transferred to 
the wilds of Asia Minor. This 
Pacha spoke with the utmost confi- 
dence as to Ignatieff being at the 
bottom of Turkish repudiation. 
“They are very clever, these Rus- 
sian diplomats,” he continued, “ and 
however poor Russia may be, she has 
always enough gold to sow the 
seeds of sedition and rebellion in 
her neighbour’s territory. You will 
find this out for yourselves, when 
she touches your Indian frontier.” 
It is noteworthy that, at Erzerum, 
the more famous Ismail Pacha 


held almost precisely identical lan- 


guage. “The Russians are nearly 
as poor as us,” he observed; “ but 
they have enough money left for 
the purposes of intrigue. If the 
war breaks out, it is not at all im- 
probable that they will bring about 
a massacre of Christians in Asia 
Minor. Some of the Kurds would 
obey any order they might receive 
from St. Petersburg.” 

We need not wonder that Ismail 
and Mukhtar Ghazi found it impos- 
sible to control their Kurdish aux- 
iliaries after the outbreak of the 
war. To men charged with the 
defence of the froptiers of the em- 
pire, it must have been an intense 
telief in the first place to find that 
the wild horsemen were professedly 
on the right side, instead of rising 
in concert with the Russians to re- 
dress grievances real or imaginary. 
Even those wandering Kurds, who 
are to be met with in the heart of 
the settled country—in the province 
of Angora for instance—make a 
point of eluding the visits of the tax- 
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gatherer by packing up and taking 
refuge in the mountains. The 
keeper of a caravansera, not far 
from Arabkir, told Captain Bur- 
naby that they did precisely as 
they pleased in the surrounding 
country, keeping the inhabitants 
in terror for their property, if not 
for their lives; while from their 
natural strongholds on the borders 
of the desert they set the frontier 
garrisons actually at defiance, and 
some of the more powerful chiefs 
make it a point of honour not even 
to pay the semblance of a tribute 
to the Porte. 

The Turks have made an excellent 
fight of it; hut all Captain Bur- 
naby observed at Erzerum con- 
firms what we know of their neglect 
of common precautions, even after 
they were fully alive to the emer- 
gency. We have heard a great 
deal, since the tide turned unex- 
pectedly before the latest disaster, 
of the strength of the natural posi- 
tions in Armenia. But at that 
time the authorities and many of 
the officers were fully alive to the 
possibility of a Russian advance 
on Erzerum. They were aware of 
the vital importance of the chief 
passes which led to their capital, 
yet they were only talking of arm- 
ing them with redoubts—some time 
or another. The outlying works of 
the town itself were within 1000 
yards of the houses on the Ardahan 
side. Every one will remember how 
very long afterwards the formidable 
Krupps,- which had been ordered 
for the fortifications there, were 
still encumbering the wharves of 
Trebizonde; and, at the time of 
Captain Burnaby’s visit, when re- 
connaissances were likely to be of 
the utmost importance, there were 
said to be only 400 horsemen on 
the frontier. The cavalry he saw 
in the Erzerum barracks were 
smart; and, notwithstanding forced 
marches, there were no sore backs 
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among the horses: but the infan- 
try drill was very slovenly, and 
the men fired in haste without 
taking aim. Probably with these 
calm orientals that fault is quickly 
corrected by experience,—at all 
events, the fire that swept the slopes 
before the trenches at Plevna, and 
in the Shipka Pass, showed few 
signs of being hurriedly directed. 
A million of Turkish pounds had 
been spent on Erzerum—wasted, 
in Captain Burnaby’s idea, as the 
place was defenceless on the Arda- 
han side, if assailed by a resolute 
enemy, That was also the opinion 
of Fezzee Pacha (General Kohl- 
mann), @ Hungarian’ veteran who 
had renounced his faith and served 
with the Sultan since the revolt of 
Hungary. 

Ismail Pacha did his best to dis- 
suade Captain Burnaby from push- 
ing forward to Kars. It was a 
fourteen days’ march through coun- 
try infested by the Kurdish horse- 
men, many of whom were in the 
pay of Russia. Besides, it was more 
than likely that the snow would 
have blocked the passes. It would 
have been well for him in this 
instance had he taken the Pacha’s 
advice; although he would never 
have accomplished the journey at 
all, had he listened too easily to 
well-intended warnings. Both he 
and his servant Radford were suf- 
fering from sickness; yet he re- 
solved to proceed. Accompanied 
by the Van postman he pushed on 
a day’s journey to a village, where 
he made the acquaintance of an 
agreeable Turkish officer, From 
this village a more _ circuitous 
road to Van branched off through 
the lower districts by the way of 
Bayazid; and as they were storm- 
bound the next day, and the moun- 
tains were often impassable for 
weeks, they determined finally to 
make the detour. Even on that 
route they found the village of 
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Daha choked with caravans from 
Persia, and with trayellers who had 
been unable to force the passage, 
But the next morning a grand effort 
was made. All the force of the 
caravans turned out, with the whole ° 
inhabitants of the village. The 
strings of camels came to a stand- 
still before the snow-barriers ; one 
of the beasts was buried over his 
shoulders. Then the Kurdish chief 
made the Persians withdraw their 
camels and set his own people to 
breach the drift. One of the men 
would ride up and charge it, and 
then back out of the hole he had 
made, leaving another to take bis 
place. By this original adaptation 
of the snow-plough, they clove a 
passage with extreme difficulty ; and 
it was no very easy matter following 
in the track of the pioneers, since 
the slightest deviation to right or 
left involved a plunge over the 
saddle-bow and slow extrication. 

Of Bayazid, which was so lightly 
lost by the Turks, so gallantly de- 
fended by its little Russian gar 
rison, Captain Burnaby writes, 
quoting Major-General Mackintosh, 
that there is no place that is stra- 
tegically of greater importance in 
the whole of Western Asia. It 
not only commands the Euphrates 
valley, but seals the most formid- 
able passes into Persia and Kurdis- 
tan. Yet, though a level road led 
thence to Erivan, where the Rus 
sians had a great force of artillery, 
the whole armament of the Bayazid 
defence was a couple of light moun- 
tain-guns; and the officers then in 
garrison were prepared for nothing 
but retreat. 

The road from Bayazid to Van 
lay through villages inhabited by 
the Yezeeds or devil-worshippers, 
and passed partly within the Per 
sian frontier. The Yezeeds, like the 
other natives, were hospitable, but 
their hovels were far from inviting, 
Their religion is founded on feat 
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place of love ; and they worship the 
Spirit of Evil because they believe 
he has the disposition to injure 
them, while the Spirit of Good is 
benevolently harmless, The priests 


. of his Satanic Majesty are treated 


with extraordinary reverence, and 
have even more influence with the 
fair sex than the clergy generally. 
When one of these wandering de- 
votees makes his appearance in a 
village, the inhabitants parade their 
wives and daughters for his inspec- 
tion. The lady he honours with 
his passing attention is either held 
sacred and set apart, or else she 
returns to her relatives. But in the 
one case or the other she is treated 
with respect for the rest of her days, 
and loaded with valuable presents. 
Captain Burnaby made the acquaint- 
ance of one of these reverend gentle- 
men where they chanced to share 
the hospitality of the same roof, and 
he was by no means favourably 
impressed. It was otherwise, how- 
ever, with the daughters of the 
house. Unprepossessing and even 
repulsive in his manners as the 
sheikh was, “they followed him 
about like spaniels, and vied with 
each other in obeying his com- 
mands,” 

Captain Burnaby’s chief object 
in visiting Van was to verify certain 
statements made to him by Chris- 
tians elsewhere, and which had ob- 
tained almost universal credence 
among them. It'was averred that 
the Turkish soldiers had fired the 
Armenian bazaars, which had been 
destroyed with their rich contents. 
A million of Turkish pounds would 
not cover the loss, and a fifth of 
that valuation was said to have been 

mplaints, with 
claims for compensation, had been 
forwarded to Constantinople, whence 
a commissioner had been despatched 
to Van to examine into the truth 
of the statement, The affair ap- 
pears to have been thoroughly and 


honestly sifted. When the victims 
were examined separately, it came 
out that the total amount they 
claimed was under 96,000 livres. 
The official set down the damage at 
a quarter of that sum ; and Captain 
Burnaby, who examined the scene 
of the conflagration, was inclined to 
concur in the commissioner's esti- 
mate. As for the accusation brought 
against the troops, it was dismiss- 
ed after a searching investigation. 
It might be supposed that the com- 
missioner was prejudiced, or in- 
structed to shield them; buat he 
brought them to a test that ought 
to have been tolerably conclusive. 
They were ordered to march to 
Erzeruam on a few hours’ notice. 
They were halted outside the walls, 
and their baggage searched. But 
although they had been charged 
with pilfering largely, no plunder 
was found in their possession, The 
facts of this case are worth referring 
to, since they show the real value 
of many of the circumstantial stories 
that have been so _ indastriously 
circulated to the discredit of the 
Turks. 

Although he had cleared up to 
his own satisfaction the question he 
came to settle, Captain Burnaby 
had reason to regret that he had 
not taken Ismail Pacha’s advice, 
and followed the shortest road to 
Kars. He had fallen ill, like his 
servant He was suffering from a 
violent attack of dysentery, which 
the rest in Van had failed to alle- 
viate. So he decided to push on, 
and try a simple dict. It was a 
long and rough march to Kars : the 
road crossed more than one moun- 
tain-ridge, and there was no better 
halting-place to break the journey 
than the Yezeed or Armenian vil- 
lages, where he could count upon 
nothing but milk and rice. e 
can fancy the effect on a feverish 
invalid of long chilly days passed 
in the saddle, while suffering from 
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a depressing complaint and en- 
feebled by a lowering regimen. 
Even had the fever suffered him to 
sleep, a quiet night was impossible : 
the hovels where he found shelter 
were close and intolerably filthy ; 
and when he tried to isolate him- 
self from the vermin on the floor, 
they came tumbling down upon 
him in showers from the ceiling. 
In one of the Armenian villages 
his servant remarked to their host, 
“There are many fleas. My Ef- 
fendi cannot sleep.” “ It is true,” 
replied the other; “ but there are 
by no means so many here as in a 
Kurd village a few miles distant. 
The Kurds have been obliged to 
abandon their village in  conse- 
quence of those insects. They have 
had to live in tents for several 
months past.” And unfortunately 


at this particular village the travel- 
ler had been utterly prostrated. On 
dismounting, he had staggered into 


the hut, to throw himself helpless- 
ly down by the fire. He sent for 
a Ilungarian surgeon, attached to 
a regiment in the neighbourhood. 
The doctor came, stethoscoped the 
patient, shook his head, said it was 
a bad case of rheumatic fever affect- 
ing the heart, and prescribed some 
medicine, which he promised to 
send. That evening the sick cham- 
ber was even more unpleasant than 
usual, It was snowing heavily : 
so the proprietor sealed the hole 
over the chimney with a heavy 
stone, and drove in two or three 
buffaloes to join the cows in posses- 
sion. The invalid had eaten noth- 
ing for two days ; but now he sank 
to sleep from sheer exhaustion. 
When he was awakened by one of 
the cows licking his hand, he felt 
himself decidedly refreshed. But 
it was only very slowly that his 
appetite returned, and several days 
had gone by before he found him- 
self strapped to the Turkish saddle, 
and once more upon the road to 
Kars. The crisis was past, and 
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thenceforward he rallied; but we 
may believe that it must have been 
avery near thing indeed, 

He found the works at Kars gen- 
erally in fair condition, and toler- 
ably well armed. There were no 
intrenchments connecting the re- 
doubts, but the officer conducting 
him took pains to explain that as 
the ground was frozen hard in the 
meantime, their construction was 
delayed till milder weather. But 
he describes the sanitary condition 
of the town as equally disgraceful 
and dangerous. The soldiers seem- 
ed to have no notions of decency, 
and the civil authorities declined to 
clean the streets, as that was obvi- 
ously the duty of the military de- 
partment. Cold as the weather 
was, the hospitals were full of cases 
of typhoidfever. Captain Burnaby 
spoke very plainly to the Civil Gov- 
ernor, and then the doctor accom- 
panying him remarked on the terri- 
ble consequences of a visit from the 
cholera. “If God wills it, there 
will be no cholera,” was the reply. 
And on Captain Burnaby insisting ¢ 
that a similar argument should in- 
duce them to disband the armies 
they were mustering against the 
Russian invasion, the pious Turk 
merely rejoined, “ Allah is all-power- 
ful. He knows everything that has 
happened and will happen. We 
are all dust in His sight. If we 
have the cholera at Kars, it will be 
the military Pacha’s fault,” 

The Pacha who commanded at 
Ardahan when it was captured by 
the Russians has been sept, we be- 
lieve, before a court-martial, on an 
alternative charge of incompetence 
or treachery. What Captain Bur 
naby tells us of the fortress goes far 
to acquit him of anything worse 
than the proverbial dilatoriness of 
his countrymen. “ The site,” says 
Captain Burnaby, “ is a bad one for 
defensive purposes.” The roads 
leading from the Russian frontier 
stations are carried over command- 
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ing eminences which dominate the 
Turkish lines. The only defences 
on the western side were some earth- 
works hastily thrown up, only 800 
yards distant from the town, and at 
that time unarmed. The strongest 
of the forts in the enceinte was com- 
manded by a height which the Tarks 
had neglected. Captain Burnaby 
pointed this out to an officer of en- 
gineers, who rejoined that “ Inshal- 
lah,” the hill, should be fortified in 
the spring. Whether it was subse- 
quently fortified, we know not. If 
not, then the key of the place lay 
all ready to be seized by the Rus- 
sians, But indeed the governor ex- 
pressed no hope of being able to 
make a creditable defence. Had he 
had his wayyhe would have forti- 
fied positions nearer to the enemy’s 
frontier; but the time for doing 
that had already gone by. 

At Ardahan Captain Burnaby 
disposed of the horses that had car- 
ried him so well over 2000 miles; 
and the Circassian he dealt with 
had certainly a bargain when he 
bought the four for £7. Consider- 
ing the nature of the country they 
had traversed, and the amount of 
mountain travelling they had done 
in the depth of their winter, their 
stamina must hare been even ‘better 
than that of their master, who did 
once come near to breaking down. 
The long ride ended in a perilous row. 
Ilired horses earried them from Ar- 
dahan to the place of embarkation 
on the rapid Tschoroch river, which 
they descended in safety to Batum 
and the Black Sea, having run the 
gauntlet of its rocks and its rapids. 

All that Captain Burnaby tells 
us confirms us in the opinion we 
have always held, that the Turks in 
Bulgaria and Armenia have been 
fighting the battles ef British India. 
Had Russia had the brilliant success 
she anticipated, the fame of it would 
have spread through Asiatic bazaars 
in every city from the Caspian to 
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the Hooghly. After the experiences 
of the Mutiny time, we need hardly 
doubt that we could have held our 
own in the end either against open 
violence or intrigue. But unques- 
tionably we should have done so at 
the cost of a heavily increased ex- 
penditure; and any material dis- 
arrangement’ of.the Indian budget 
would in its turn be fruitful of dis- 
content, which might probably end 
in disturbances. As it is, and what-. 
ever may be the future course of the 
war, the gallant stand of the Ottoman 
soldiers has changed our position 
materially for the better. We have 
not yet even seen the beginning 
of the influences of the change in 
Central Asia, where the Turkomans, 
who were so recently slaughtered 
and disarmed, are still held in check 
by formidable forces. But we may 
be sure that the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan would be making himself even 
more disagreeable, had the head- 
quarters of the Russian armies 
been advanced to Adrianople and 
Erzerum. We believe that the 
Government has been wise in 
scrupulously abstaining from inter- 
vention. The culpableand short- 
sighted leniency of the Turkish 
authorities towards the perpetrators 
of atrocities which may have been 
committed without their sanction in 
moments of well-grounded panic, 
has gone far to deprive them of the 
countenance they might otherwise 
have hoped to have obtained. Al- 
though the gallantry of the Turkish 
patriots has gained on our sympa- 
thies as the shamelessness of the 
Russian pretexts has been exposed, 
the English as a nation are by no 
means disposed to respond to Cap- 
tain Burnaby’s closing appeal, and 
again draw the sword for its former 
protégés. But should the recent re- 
verses in Armenia be repaired, we 
may hope that our Ministers will be 
alive to the wisdom and justice of * 
seeing that the Turks are not depriv- 
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€d of the fair fruits of their desper- 
ate defence, by the pressure of un- 
friendly Powers willing to salve the 

ride of the Romanofis. Those who 

ave no desire to deal fairly by the 
Moslem, ought to be made to under- 
stand the concern of British interests 
in the pretensions that, should she 
be baffled, Russia is most likely to 
advance. 

Although Captain Marsh’s ride 
through Islam has only now been 
published, it preceded that of Cap- 
tain Burnaby by several years.. Nor 
did the track of the one traveller 
anywhere touch that of the other. 
Captain Marsh began very nearly 
where Captain Burnaby left off, 
disembarking at the port of Poti, on 
the Russian side of the frontier. 
Thehce he passed by Tiflis through 
Russian territory to Baku on the 
Caspian. He commenced his ride 
through Islam at the Persian village 
of Ezzeli, on the south-western shores 
of the sea; skirted to the south- 
ward the mountains of Elburz; 
and after a short sojourn in the im- 
mediate environs of Teheran, made 
his. way to Herat by Meshed, and 
from Herat to the Bolan Pass and 
our posts on the Indus, We may 
presume that he has been tempted 
to publish by the events that are 
attracting all eyes towards the East. 
And the tardy appearance of this 
book is seasonable, although prob- 
ably it has lost something by delay. 
We have no liking for a traveller 
who is prolix, but at the same 
time, the skeleton of facts ought to 
be covered by a sufficiency of light 
incident and lively description. 
Captain Marsh is somewhat too mat- 
ter-of-fact, which is the more appar- 
ent since his title provokes a com- 
parison with Captain Burnaby’s 

irited and entertaining narrative. 
Tle seems to hare reverted, as an 
afterthought, to notes which he 
had hurriedly jotted down under 
unfavourable circumstances, and to 
have refrained from relying on his 
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memory to take any liberties with 
details. At the same time, he de- 
serves equal credit with Captain 
Burnaby for pluck and resolution; 
indeed be deliberately faced a more 
terrible risk than avy that was 
run by the other traveller, when he 
trusted himself. without any protec. 
tion, in the country raided by the 
Turkomans. But the very meagre- 
ness of his narrative is a voucher 
for its scrupulous exactness; and, 
in the course of his ride, he inter- 
viewed certain personages who have 
figured almost as conspicuously in 
Asiatic politics as any of the Pachas 
who entertained Captain Burnaby, 
In Captain Burnaby’s conversa- 
tions with the Turks, wheu casting 
their eyes about everywhere from 
Kashgar to Tunis, we find them 
speculating repeatedly on the chance 
of their obtaining assistance from 
Persia. Captain Marsh fully con- 
firms all we have learned from other 
sources of the utter decay and dis- 
organisation of that once formidable 
Power. Its territory might pos- 


sibly serve as a useful base of opera- 


tions; but, from an offensive point 
of view, it is practically impotent, 


It may be presumed that the “crack” — 


regiments were kept on duty at the 
capital. But the ragged soldiers on 
guard at the gate broke down ina 
conscientious attempt at saluting 
the English visitor. What struck 
him most at first sight was their 
marvellous uniform of pink. It ap- 
peared that the Shah’s taste in col- 
ours is capricious; aud when he 
fancies he can improve the appear- 
ance of his troops by a change, he 
orders their cotton garments to the 
dyers, His army is strong on paper; 
but Captain Marsh doubts whether 
15,000 men could be mustered for 
any emergency. 
the men are generally armed with 
smooth-bores, and many of them 
with flint-locks. Under the super 


intendence of some European offi- 


cers, European drill is caricatured, 


As for weapons, 
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The defences of the capital are its 
walls of mud, with a rude ditch, 
which was hastily scooped out in 
the great famine of 1870, and chiefly 
paid for by the English relief com- 
mittee. Perhaps, however, the mil- 
itary weakness of Persia could be 
better judged of at Meshed and 
in the exposed provinces beyond. 
Meshed is the seat of the govern- 
ment of the well-known Prince 
Moorad Mirza, who has the reputa- 
tion of being the best soldier and 
ablest statesman in his country, and 
who is supposed to be flattered and 
honoured in consequence by the sus- 
picions of his relative and master, 
the Shah. But Captain Marsh had 
an opportunity of inspecting the 
park of artillery, of which the Prince 
seemed to be proud. The guns were 
small, and of all sorts and sizes, “with 
rotten carriages that could not have 
stood any very hard work.” “The 
soldiers were a slovenly lot—worse 
than at Teheran—with badly-kept 
arms.” 

The Prince himself—“a small 
man, rather fair, dressed in Euro- 
pean trousers and frogged military 
frock-coat’”” — was extremely cau- 
tious, but appears to have been 
more curious than communicative. 
He confessed the -lawless condi- 
tion of his province, by asking his 
visitor how he dared to venture 
through it alone. And Captain 
Marsh had a disagreeble warning 
of the dangers in store for him, in 
the shape of three dead Turkomans 
who had been crucified against a 
wall, with wooden tent-poles driven 
through the hands and feet. Moorad 
Mirza hardly even professes to keep 
order in the districts that lie towards 
the Afghan frontier; and the vil- 
lagers have either to fly before the 
Turkoman marauders, or defend 
themse ‘es as best they can by 
turning out their irregular levies. 
Bat should an unlucky Turkoman 
be taken alive, he is inevitably ex- 
ecuted with horrible tortures, being 
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not unfrequently flayed alive and 
left to expire at leisure. It was 
through the country ravaged by 
these terrible marauders that Cap- 
tain Marsh had to ride to Herat. 
The Prince gave him an escort of 
ragged irregulars, who dropped off 
before he had gone very far, and 
thenceforward he had to rely upon 
involuntary “volunteers” from the 
villages, until finally, at the most 
perilous part of the road, he found 
himself accompanied solely by his 
servant, For a flying column of the 
Tarkomans had pushed its way to- 
wards the south, and the fighting 
forces of the peasantry had mustered 
to intercept it on its return. Thanks 
to their marching powers and the 
rapidity of their movements, these 
Tarkomans must be most formidable 
neighbours. Their horses, we are 
told, are specially trained for those 
expeditions on short allowance of 
food and water; but when once at 
work, they are freely fed on a com- 
pound of barley, maize, and sheep’s: 
fat, on which they can do their 
hundred miles a day, keeping it up- 
for many days in succession. As. 
the fate of their captives is either 
death or life long slavery, the pros- 
pect of playing hide-and-seek with: 
these Turkoman war-parties might 
have given the bravest man some 
tremors. The thickly - wooded, 
banks. of the river that separates. 
Persia from Afghanistan are noted 
places for the ambuscades which are: 
set to cut off the caravans, Captain, 
Marsh and his escort actually saw 
the fresh traces of fires in recent 
camping-places ; but fortunately 
they passed the debatable belt in 
safety, to the surprise of the Afghans. 
in garrison at Herat. . 
At’ Herat Captain Marsh made 
the acquaintance of Yakoob Khan,. 
the spirited son of the Ameer of. 
Cabul, with whom his father has 
foolishly chosen to quarrel. Yakoob, 
has shown much of the dash and 
military talent of his yet more 
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famous. namesake, Atalik Ghazi_ 
He received Captain Marsh with 
extreme hospitality and kindness, 
and assigned him snug quarters 
close to the palace, with a guard 
of honour to keep off intruders. 
Yakoob has a_ pleasant, intelli- 
gent face, and impressed his visi- 
tor very favourably. He was more 
frank than the Persian Prince Moo- 
rad Mirza, and made no scruples 
of going into his family politics. 
He said, what we may believe to be 
the truth, that he was his father’s 
very loyal servant, but that mischief- 
makers had bred discord between 
them, Even Lord Mayo’s attempts 
at reconciliation had failed. “I 
know,” he added, “that the very 
fact of my speaking to you in your 
language will be reported at Cabul, 
and will be put down to me as 
hatching some intrigue against my 
father.” Captain Marsh, as we 
have said, thought highly of the 


young’ Sirdar, and urges that our 
Government should make a friend of 


him in time. At present he is well- 
disposed to us, and eager for our 
countenance and friendship; but 
should he come to believe that his 
advances are neglected or slighted, 
he may prove a most bitter and 
dangerous enemy. Captain Marsh 
had intended to visit Cabul. But 
at Candahar, to his bitter dis- 
appointment, he received a polite 
message from the Ameer, intimating 
that, in the disturbed state of the 
roads and capital, the English officer 
would find it more safe to proceed 
direct to India. Captain Marsh 
complains that he owed the dis- 
appointment to the unfriendly offi- 
ces of the British Government in 
India, who had answered in reply 
to the questions of the Ameer, that 
the officer in question was not 
travelling either with Government 
permission or knowledge. Be that 
as it may, there was nothing for 
him but to submit. 


Rides through Asia. 


Captain Marsh winds up with 
some remarks which are appro- 
priate and interesting, now that we 
have unpleasant rumours of diff- 
culties with the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan and the Khan of Khelat. He 
inclines to the apprehension, which 
strikes us as by no means illusory, 
that the evidences of unsuspected 
vigour in the Turkish empire may 
excite our Mohammedan subjects 
in Hindustan. He argues that, 
“to preserve internal progress and 
tranquillity in India, we must inter- 
fere in the policy of Persia, Af- 
gkanistan, Kashgar, and the small 
States north of the Oxus and Indus, 
to the exclusion of Russian inter- 
ests, prestige, or intrigue. But to 
accomplish this, we must remain 
within our present boundaries ; any 
annexation on our part will undo 
the effects of the last twenty-five 
years. Ever since the Cabul cam- 
paign, we have been endeavouring 
to allay the fears of our jealous 
neighbours by not advancing our 
frontiers under any circumstances, 
If we follow this policy, we shail 
be acting consistently, and with 
greater freedom be able to extend 
our interests economically and 
politically, without encountering 
the hostility of ‘our Mohammedan 
neighbours. With these views, I 
consider the occupation of Quetta. 
by our native troops as a false move; 
but if they were withdrawn, and 
a political officer be established per- 
manently at the Court of the Khan 
of Khelat, we should enjoy all the 
advantages of a spirited move with- 
out any of the drawbacks.” 

We fear that the latest accounts 
from the Bolan Pass show only too 
clearly the sagacity and sound sense 
of these closing sentences, The 
question is, whether it is not ak 
ready too late to withdraw, with- 
out incurring the reproach of tim- 
idity, the troops we have rashly 
advanced. 
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More than half a year has elapsed 
since the commencement of hostil- 
ities between Russia and Turkey— 
that dreaded encounter which all 
the statesmen of Europe deprecated 
as the sure forerunner of an almost 
uviversal war. Down to the Con- 
ference at Constantinople which 
immediately preceded the invasion, 
the great Powers unanimously re- 
cognised the principle of the ter- 
ritorial integrity and independ- 
ence of the Ottoman empire as the 
best security for the peace of Eu- 
rope. They had embalmed it in 
treaties ; and during all the troubles 
of insurrection, intrigue, and mas- 
sacre, unanimously proclaimed it as 
the basis of every endeavour to 
restore the tranquillity of the East. 
The reason was obvious. Whatever 
may be the evils or the crimes of 
that empire—and it is far easier to 
exaggerate both than to weigh them 
relatively to those of its neighbours— 
it stood, in the opinion of all Gov- 
ernments, between its subject races 
and the fearful misery incident to 
a race-struggle and a religious war, 
between Europe and political com- 
on of no ordinary magnitude. 
f the Ottoman empire was doomed 
to destruction, and its vast prov- 
inces to partition—or if the problem 
was at last ripe for solution, by 
what political arrangements its fall 
should be succeeded—hardly any 
man outside the charmed circle of 
Panslavist intriguers and Liberal 
pamphleteers regarded the immedi- 
ate prospect in view without dismay. 
Those at a safe distance from the 
scene of the impending strife, or 
from official responsibility, clam- 
oured that the unspeakable Turk 
should set his face eastward, and 
that his acthority should be finally 
extinguished in three important 
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provinces. It was far easier said 
than done. The Eastern Question 
is not so easily settled. 

The events of the last six months 
have shown that the military power 
of Russia has been grossly exagger- 
ated; while, on the other hand, the 
“Sick Man” has proved that his 
death-struggles will alone be a for- 
midable impediment in the way of 
redistributing his territory. That 
in itself is a satisfactory result of 
the war, as far as it has gone at 
present. The general sympathy 
felt by all classes in this country 
for the Turkish cause during this 
sanguinary strife, has been dictated 
by genuine admiration of a most 
gallant defence, and an equally 
decided repugnance to the spirit 
of lawless aggression which pro- 
duced the intrigues of 1876 and 
the war of 1877. That sympathy 
has, no doubt, found exaggerated 
expression in some of the Turco- 
phile organs; but their language 
has been moderation itself compar- 
ed with that of their rivals, who de- 
tect humanitarian motives in every 
single proceeding of Russia, and, 
like the ‘Spectator,’ inconsistent- 
ly divide their comments between 
abuse of the hopeless incompetence 
of the Grand Dukes, and applause 
of the noble sentiments which warp 
their military judgment. But, setting 
aside all sympathies and antipathies 
of any kind, the most interesting 
speculation, to our minds, is, What 
prospect does the course of recent 
events hold out of the fearful mis- 
ery of this atrocious war being 
soon brought to an end? and what 
security may there be in the fature 
against its recurrence / 

From that point of view the result of 
recent militaryoperations has been ex- 
tremely satisfactory ; and if the con- 
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test has been rendered inevitable by 
the political condition of the Conti- 
nent—if, the treaties of 1856 having 
lost their restraining force by reason 
of a general indisposition to enforce 
their policy, Russia and Turkey, 
left face to face, were bound to fight 
it out,—it is of the utmost import- 
ance to the future peace of Europe 
that the advisets of the Czar should 
have been thus roughly awakened 
to the risks and difficulties of their 
policy. Nor is it of slight import- 
ance that the Turks should have 
had to pass through this terrible or- 
deal of blood and iron. The des- 
perate tenacity with which they 
“have fought, and the tremendous 
efforts which they have been com- 
pelled to make to maintain their 
existence as a nation, have, we trust, 
roused them to a sense of the perils 
in which their misgovernment and 
perpetual violation of the true 


spirit of their treaties of guaran- 


tee eventually place them. It is 
impossible that either the Rus- 
sian or the Turkish nation can 
have passed through this tremen- 
dous struggle without its reacting 
with an all-powerful influence on 
the spirit, the character, and the 
institutions of each. If it tends to 
curb the ambition of the one and 
cure the oppression of the other, 
it will have done much to settle the 
great Eastern Question. It has cer- 
tainly inspired the Russians with 
greater respect for their foe than 
they have ever had before ; and that 
itself will in the long-run prove an 
effective guarantce of tranquillity in 
the East. It will also have roused 
the whole Turkish race to the ne- 
cessity of providing for the pros- 
perity and good government of 
provinces which they pour out 
their life-blood to retain. If they 
are finally victorious, or if the cam- 
poise becomes a drawn battle, the 

anslavist conspirators of 1862 and 
1875 may find their occupation gone. 
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They will have lost all influence with 
the Muscovite rulers, and all power 
to excite disaffection and insurrection 
in provinces of the Turk. That will 
be one fruitful cause of misery and 
oppression removed. The supine- 
ness of the Ottoman Government, 
though it has been consistent with 
extortion, and has occasionally been 
roused to acts of barbarous cruelty, 
has, at the same time, allowed the 
spread of education, religious tolera- 
tion, and the growth of considerable 
material prosperity. We trust that 
the renovated energies of the Turk, 
which have extorted the admiration 
and respect of Europe in the field, 
as they had previously done in dip- 
lomacy, will lead him to vindicate 
his place in the family of European 
nations by a vigorous reform in his 
system of administration. 

Some such conflict as that which 
we have just witnessed was neces- 
sary before the tranquillity of the 
East could be permanently secured. 
The integrity and independence of 
a Mussulman empire, which hangs 
on a guarantee given by divided 
Christian Powers, depending for its 
validity entirely on their disposition 
at any given time to unite in giving 
it effect, is one thing; the integ- 
rity and independence of the same 
empire, maintained by the strong 
arm of its Government, by the 
valour and resources of its people 
or dominant caste, is a very differ- 
ent affair, and one much less likely 
to invite aggression and provoke 
internal conspiracies against its ex- 
istence. The former was the result 
of the Crimean war; and as Europe 
wisely considered that it could not 
afford to renew a struggle of that 
character every twenty years in 
order to ward off remote dangers, 
the Turk has this time been left to 
defend himself. The war which fol- . 
lowed has thus far settled nothing; 
it has merely shown that the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish empire has, — 
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contrary to the expectation of All 
the Russias, something else to rely 
upon than the treaty of ' 1856. 
And it more and more assumes a 
close resemblance, except with re- 
gard to the scale on which it is 
conducted, to the war between 
Turkey and Servia: it is fought 
out under the eyes of Europe; the 
Powers will claim a voice potential 
in the settlement which is to follow ; 
neither side will be allowed, even 
if it is able, to pursue its successes 
to the extent of endangering the 
permanent interests or the security 
of its neighbors, What can- a war 
of that character really settle? The 
only hope is, that the antagonists 
will separate with a mutual respect 
for each other’s prowess, resolved 
not to renew the struggle. That 
hope bids fair to be accomplished ; 
and all other advantages to be de- 
rived by the combatants from the 
war must be of the indirect kind 
which often flow from the stern 
correctives of blood and iron. 

It needs but to recall the circum- 
stances of the Crimean war and 
the treaty of Paris in order to 
estimate the political significance 
of the present struggle. France 
and England assumed that the 
Turk was ‘unable to defend his 
empire, and voluntarily took the 
defence of it out of his hands, 
His apathy and indolence never 
objected—his pride was satisfied 
by the scrupulous recognition of 
his sovereign dignity; but the 
inevitable consequences were, that 
his inability to cope with Russia, 
and his subjection to the tutelage 
of Europe, were assumed as es- 
tablished facts by everybody but 
himself. The position was an 
anomalous one, and exposed the 
Government at Constantinople to 
increasing difficulties. For twenty 
years the Turk has been lectured 
and threatened, but it has been 
impossible to make him believe 
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that the maladministration of his 
provinces has been bond fide the 
real subject of contention. He has 
seen Russian provinces far worse 
governed, and nothing has ,come 
of it. Besides, badly as his pro- 
vinces were governed, he knew, 
and Europe admitted, that they 
were not deteriorating, but, on the 
contrary, were gradually though 
slowly improving. Accordingly, 
with, as the event has shown, 
considerable shrewdness and know- 
ledge of his neighbour’s dispositions, 
he borrowed money and organised 
his defensive forces both by land and 
sea. The necessity for that policy 
must have been early brought to* 
his attention. The fate of his 
empire has been frequently treated 
as a mere question of European 
diplomacy, and at last—the cruellest 
cut of all—was regarded as the 
stalking-horse of English party 
politics ;—certain Liberal leaders 
being equally indifferent as to 
whether the burial of Dissenters or 
the ejection of the Turk formed 
the most convenient device for re- 
organising their scattered followers, 

For instance, hardly was the peace 


of 1856 concluded—which, it was 


well understood, was only extorted 
from Russia by the united efforts of 
France, England, and Sardinia, aided 
at the last moment by the threats of 
Austria—than the Russian Govern- 
ment sought to recover its prestige 
in Europe. It is not surprising 
that the means adopted were direct- 
ed exclusively towards the great 
Powers; and then the position of 
Turkey was tacitly assumed to be 
that of a somewhat helpless victim 
secured from a happy despatch solely 
by the treaty of Paris and the exist- 
ence of such political considerations 
as might from time to time serve to 
insure its vitality. If Napoleon 
desired, for his own purposes, to court 
a good understanding with the Czar, 
the condition of the Sultan’s empire 
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was a safe ground for the inter- 
change of diplomatic amenities, Un- 
der the influence of such sentiments 
it happened that hardly had two 
years passed away before French 
vessels were despatched to menace 
the Turkish coasts. After that, the 
Servian Prince was dethroned, and 
the union of Moldavia and Wallachia 
effected. By 1860—when France 
had incurred the suspicions of 
Europe, and the Western Alliance 
had been dissolved—Russia again 
felt strong enough to invite a recon- 
sideration of the treaty of 1856; and 
in two years’ further time began an 
insurrection in Herzegovina, which 
Lord John Russell in a memorable 
despatch denounced as a Russian 
conspiracy. The defeat of Aus- 
tria, first at Solferino and then at 
Sadowa, tended still further to 
weaken the restraining force of the 
treaty ; while Sedan and the repudi- 
ation of the Black Sea clauses were 
only neutralised in their injurious 
consequences by the formal and 
earnest confirmation of the treaty 
effected in London in 1871 by the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone. But 
Panslavists and Russian statesmen, 
alike convinced of the weakness 
of Turkey, were not slow to profit 
by the changed circumstances of 
Europe. Bulgarian committees at 
Bucharest and other places along 
the Danube, sat to provoke dis- 
turbances and agitations, which 
might, in the increasing complica- 
tions of the West, be expanded into 
a more formidable movement, aimed 
at the power and the existence of 
the Government at Constantinople. 
Notwithstanding the Paris Confer- 
ence of 1869, the universal belief 
was, that in spite of the last warn- 
ing of the Emperor Nicholas, Russia 
would, as soon as Turkey was fair- 
ly isolated, assume the offensive, 
Fuad Pasha had quitted life, declar- 
ing in his last words that the great 
Ottoman empire was in danger. 
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After pointing out the inevitable 
and approaching conflict between 
France and Prussia, he declared 
that only a Bismark in Russia was 
needed in order to change the face 
of the globe—or, in other words, 
abolish the Ottoman empire. As 
soon as the neutrality of Great 
Britain could be securely reckoned 
upon, Russian action was precip- 
itated. The war, however, has 
taught us that no Bismark has yet 
risen in Russia, and that the mili- 
tary power of the Turks is at least 
so far adequate to the occasion that 
the invader, with every choice of 
time and opportunity—with every 
preparation successfully made to 
weaken and isolate his foe, concen- 
trate his own efforts, and march to 
the attack—bitterly repents the task 
he has undertaken, and finds that 
the whole resources of his power 
will be strained to prevent bumilia- 
tion and disaster. Whatever may 
eventually result from this war, this 
bitter lesson has been learnt already ; 
and unless the Turkish empire 
ceases altogether to exist, its rela- 
tions henceforward to its Northern 
neighbour cannot fail to be effectu- 
ally improved thereby. 

Then comes the question, What 
is the political value of this new fact 
—the power of the Turks to main- 
tain, irrespective of its guarantee, 
the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman empire? First, we may 
regard it in reference to the policy 
of the war and the aims of Russia; 
next, as it affects the relations of the 
Turkish Government to its subject 
races in Europe, to England, and 
the other guaranteeing Powers. 

With regard to the war, it was 
undertaken, in the words of the 
Czar in his original manifesto, out 
of “ respect for equity and our own 
dignity,” because the Porte has 
refused “any effective guarantee for 
the security of the Christians.” 
That refusal “placed us under the | 
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necessity of resorting to the force of 
arms.” Prince Gortschakoff’s Cir- 
cular was to a similar effect. He 
declared that unless the Porte de- 
ferred to the wishes and advice of 
Europe, and guaranteed reforms, the 
ouly alternative was “to try and 
obtain by force what the unanimous 
attempts of the Cabinets failed 
to obtain by persuasion.” Russia 
undertook the task, because the 
“ peaceful development” of her in- 
terests was “seriously impeded by 
the permanent disorder of the East.” 
“Not to conquer, but to defend 
our down-tredden brethren, and to 
vindicate the faith of Christ,” was 
the language of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas’s war proclamation. The 
vagueness of these projects cannot 
fail to be remembered now. Weil 
might Lord Derby point out that 
material obstacles had been placed 
in the way of the Porte’s carrying 
out the wishes of Europe. The 
Protocol, moreover, had admitted 
its good. intentions and noted its 
acceptance of the policy proposed. 
But “the presence of large Russian 
forces on the frontiers of Turkey, 
menacing its safety, rendering dis- 
armament impossible, and exciting 
a feeling of apprehension and fanat- 
icism among the Mussulman popu- 
lation,” was an insuperable impedi- 
ment in the way. ‘That the policy 
of Russia has been hostile to the 
peaceful development of the pro- 
vinces, that it has promoted dis- 
affection and retarded rather than 
encouraged improvement, is very 
generally believed by those . most 
conversant with the subject. War- 
like measures displaced reform pos- 
sibilities the moment that the Rus. 
sian forces were mobilised. And 
the difficulties of arranging mutual 
disarmament were added to the 
existing complications. From that 
moment the hand of the Sultan was 
paralysed ; and the Czar had practi- 
cally undertaken, with or without 


the approval of the Powers, to sub- 
stitute his own authority in the dis- 
turbed provinces by force of arms, 
with a view to insure their better 
administration. The result of the 
campaign hitherto, is at least a strong 
condemnation of the undertaking, 
and of the measures which led to 
its adoption. It has enormously 
increased the miseries of the in- 
habitants, and aggravated beyond 
measure the difficulties of provid- 
ing for their good government, into 
whosesoever hands that task may, 
fall. The schemes of the Russian 
leaders have been as carelessly and 
inefficiently concocted and executed 
as the policy which dictated them 
has been self-seeking and lawless. 
It was a policy which even its com- 
plete and rapid success would have 
failed to justify, but which its ig- 
nominious failure, even though it 
be for a time, must brand with 
iniquity and heartless cruelty. The 
wnost enthusiastic partisans of the 
Cossack can hardly pretend to 
argue that the substitution of his 
form and practice of government 
for those of the Turk, are blessings 
worth the price of this fearful 
bloodshed, devastation, and debas- 
ing savagery which have horrified 
all Europe during the last few 
months, The war is assuming 
more and more the character of 
a war of extermination and deadly 
hatred. Will the passions which it 
deepens and perpetuates smooth the 
way to reforms, give effect to the 
wishes of Europe, or promote the 
“ peaceful development” of Russian 
interests? Instead of there being 
any chance of this war conducing 
to the avowed objects for which it 
was undertaken, they have long 
ago been laid aside. A series of 


defeats has made it nece to 
satisfy what is called the “ military 
sentiment” of Russia; and if the 
recent victory over Mukhtar Pasha 
will at all tend in that direction, 
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and facilitate ‘peace, so much the 
better. It is well understood 
that the Russian people, and even 
the Russian Government, bitterly 
repent the policy they have pur- 
sued, and the scheme which they 
have taken in hand. Pansiav- 
ists have lost all their influence; 
the once-honovred name of Igna- 
tieff is associated with nothing but 
delusive information and general 
incompetence. But the moment 
that it became apparent that in lieu 
of a military promenade, ending in 
a reorganised administration and 
established order, there is a deadly 
war of extermination to be encoun- 
tered with a‘military Power of tio 
ordinary strength, the vague and 
indefinite objects originally in view 
—viz., the general welfare of the 
Christians and the general interests 
of peace—become absurdly inappro- 
priate. Such objects must have 
long receded from Russian view. 
They disavow a policy of conquest ; 
but will it be believed for-a moment 
that the general welfare of the 
Christians and the general interests 
of peace weigh with them for one 
straw in the balance, as compared 
with the eager desire to retrieve, at 
all hazards to themselves, at any 
loss of human life, at any increase 
of human misery, their lost military 
prestige? To wade through slaugh- 
ter to the establishment of local re- 
forms, which can only be effected by 
time, patience, and constant mod- 
eration, is the ostensible task of 
Rassia at the present moment. _ Its 
immediate aim is to satisfy its mili- 
tary sentiment by success; its only 
chance of doing so is by efforts 
which will weaken its power for 
half a century, and render it totally 
unable to make good any eventual 
acquisitions against the will’ of 
Europe, If the Turks in the end 
fail to make good the integrity and 
independence of their empire, there 
is still the conditional guarantee of 
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Europe in the background; and 


how will Russia, weakened and dis- 
heartened by a prolonged encounter, 
make good against the Powers any 
attempt to infringe the essential 
provisions of the treaty of Paris? 
We do not agree in the crude con- 
clusions of those who consider that 
time is necessarily on the side of 
the Power with the largest supply 
of men and money. The strain of 
this contest is, we should say, far 
heavier upon Russia than upon Tur- 
key; and as the Turks retreat—as- 
suming that they do retreat—that 
strain will be proportionately in- 
creased. Time is not on the side of 
the Power which has already shat- 
tered its finances and called out its 
reserves, which sirikes at an enor- 
mous distance from its base of sup- 
plies, and whose successes will be 
followed by greater concentration 
of its opponents, and open up.a 
vista of new and still greater efforts 
to be made. This war, if it goes 
on, will more and more become one 
of extermination and conquest, and 
will outrage the sentiments of hu- 
manity. There is absolutely no 
vindication of it to be pleaded or 
suggested. .Assuming the inten- 
tions of the invader to have been 
as honest, as philanthropic and 
humanitarian, as the most deluded 
Russophile imagines, the inade- 
quacy of the preparation, the care- 
less confidence of success in an 
undertaking in which the alterna- 
tive of failure implied an enormous 
increase to the miseries of the situa- 
tion, call for the vehement reproba- 
tion of all. Even those who believe 
that insurrection and invasion were 
the only remedies for the disorders 
of the Turkish provinces, must ad- 
mit, that upon general principles 
those extreme measures, in order to 
be justifiable, must be successful, 
and that the heaviest condemna- 
tion is accustomed to be meted out 
to those who undertake them with 
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a light heart. The greatest of all 
the “atrocities” committed during 
this unhappy business, has been 
the crime of those who fomented 
disaffection by organised intrigue, 
without the power of adding to 
the security of their helpless vic- 
tims, or effecting any of the objects 
which they suggested as desirable. 
Then, again, what light has been 
thrown during this war upon the 
real condition of those subject pro- 
vinces which have been inspired 
with such exaggerated notions of a 
Russian protectorate? We have 
never denied the evils of Ottoman 
misrule, the tyranny and extortion 
which the Turks have practised. 
But as between these evils and 
those of Russian administration, 
and having regard to the interme- 
diate consequences of trying to im- 
pose the one for the other—viz., 
the strife of extermination in some 
districts, the reign of absolute terror 
in others—we have deprecated un- 
due exaggeration of disorders which 
time and statesmanship alone could 
remedy.’ For however great they 
may be, Turkish revenue-returns 
have shown that the wealth of the 
Christians, and their hold upon the 
commerce, manufactures, and agri- 
culture of the country, have been 
steadily increasing. If brutal ig- 
norance has prevailed, the Greek 
clergy were far more to blame than 
the Ottoman Government, whose 
sin was chiefly neglect. As far as 
Bulgaria was concerned, the Turks 
‘permitted and protected the estab- 
lishment of schools by the mission- 
aries, and stood between the Bul- 
garians and the tyranny of corrupt 
ecclesiastics, If horrible revenge 
were meted out to acts of hostility, 
the normal state of Turkey was one 
of comparative security to life and 
property. It is interesting to see how 
the real condition of the oppressed 
Bulgarians has affected the minds of 
- their enthusiastic and imaginative 
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deliverers, On this point we have 
the testimony of Mr. Giers, described 
by the well-informed ‘ Times’ corre- 
spondent at St. Petersburg (Oct. 5) 
as “a thorough Russian im spite of 
his German name, and certainly one 
of the most able and trustworthy of 
the Russian correspondents at the 
seat of war.” Here is the evidence 
of this most impartial and trust- 
worthy witness, which is extracted 
from the columns of the * Times,’ 
from No, 128 of the ‘Séverny Vést- 
nik ;’— 


“The economic condition of the 
Balgarians is so good, that we Rus- 
sians cau only envy them, Not unfre- 
quently I have heard sighs of envy 
among our Cossacks and soldiers at 
the sight of the plenty which exists in 
the Bulgarian villages. There is land 
in abundance. ‘The majority of the 
peasants have such a quantity of grain, 
that they can never reap and store it 
all in time. Labourers cannot be ob- 
tained even ata high price. The Bul- 
garian peasant almost never goes else- 
where to seek work, as the Russian is 
very often obliged to do. All remain 
at home, and find plenty of occupation. 
Being exempt from the military con- 
scription, all the labouring population 
can be usefully employed. The stack- 
yards are filled with wheat and barley. 
Indian corn is grown in enormous 
quantities. Each one has his own 
vineyard. The gardens are stocked 
with pears, plums, cherries, walnuts, 
and apricots. Melons and water-melons 
are the most common fruits. Masses 
of mulberry-trees give the raw mate- 
rials for silk. The flocks and herds 
are innumerable. Around each village 
you meet with thousands of slieep, 

igs, long-horned cattle, buffaloes, and 

orses. Barn-door fowls and game 
exist in great quantities. In the 
villages there are such hosts of geese 
and ducks, that sometimes in the 
morning they prevent one from sleep- 
ing. As there are no railways and 
no industry, the natural products 
remain in the locality, and living 
is wonderfully cheap. At the sight 
of all this, our sceptics often ask, 
‘Where is the oppression and devasta- 
tion about which so much was writ- 
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ten?’ To this their opponents reply, 
‘The question is not about oppression 
and devastation; the thing is, that 
under Turkish rule nothing was safe 
from seizure by the Government, and 
from private appropriation.’ ” 


Even allowing a great deal for ex- 
aggeration on the part of a writer 
who nevertheless believes in the 
remedies of Russian victory, there 
is enough in this description to bear 
out the tale told by the Turkish 
revenue - returns of the material 
prosperity which is compatible with 
Ottoman rule. There is, no doubt, 
the rapacity of the tax-gatherer 
and of the Greek priest to be satis- 
fied ; but still, if the above account 
approximates to the truth, the Bul- 
garians have had most inadequate 
grounds for wishing, if they did 
wish, their country to become the 
battle-field of a holy war. No 
doubt they merely contemplated a 
military promenade and a change 
of Government. But instead of an 
agreeable political excitement, their 
country has been afflicted with a 
most fearful scourge, which in any 
event will temporarily destroy their 
prosperity, and increase their griev- 
ances and miseries. 

According to the same author- 
ity which we have just quoted, it 
was the ignorant peasantry, ready 
to fly from ills they knew of to 
other ills which they had no means 
of appreciating, who showed their 
sympathy with the Russians, “ In- 
stinctive faith in Russia and her 
mission of emancipation” seems to 
be denied to the more intelligent 
inhabitants of the towns. In North- 
ern Bulgaria, in Sistova and Tirno- 
va, the petite bourgeoisie showed 
no enthusiasm, but remained pas- 
sive, apathetic, and, after Russian 
reverses, positively unfriendly. In 
Southern, Bulgaria an outburst of 
enthusiasm was quickly followed by 
the retreat of General Gourko: ané 
the establishment of a reign of terror 


Nov 


From all this, we conclude that if 
the result of the war in establish. 
ing and increasing the authority of 
the Turks is the heaviest censure 
on the policy of the war, it is stiil 
more unfortunate as regards the 
subject races, Turkish misrule, 
mitigated by consular superviston 
on the one hand, aggravated by in- 
surrectionary and foreign intrigues 
on the other, may possibly, after a 
short interval of massacre and atro- 
city, directly chargeable to Russian 
intervention, be followed by unfet- 
tered Mohammedan administration, 
If, on the one hand, there will he 
less of wilfully-fomented disturb- 
ances, now that the Slav canse has 
miserably failed, on the other there 
may be great and increasing diffi- 
culties in the way of applying dip- 
lomatic pressure and encouragement 
in aid of administrative reforms, 
The Turks, who at the late Confer- 
ence gave abundant evidence that 
they had been tasking their energies 
to devise the means of restoring 
order, may in their turn prove as 
haughty and impracticable as Rus- 
sia and the English Liberals showed 
themselves in regard to the pro- 
jected schemes. A bad Government 
unsuccessfully imperilled and at- 
tacked, is rendered far stronger for 
mischief than it was before. More- 
over, the tutelage of Europe, which 
was indirectly established by the 
treaty of Paris, and which, if proper 
measures had been taken during 
the twenty subsequent years, might 
have led to considerable improve- * 
ments, is practically at an end, It 
may be that the presumed weakness 
of Turkey, coupled with the Jéches 
of what we may call the more 
honest and well-intentioned of the 
guaranteeing Powers, was the parent 
of more political evils to Europe, as 
well as the subject races, than are 
likely to flow from a more estab- 
lished and recognised independence. 
Otherwise, if the result should be . 
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to render. the condition of the 
Christians more helpless and more 
hopeless, they have chiefly their 
friends to thank. The wild crusade 
against the Turks was preached 
without regard to the consequences, 
and without a notion of what should 
be substituted for their rule. The 
consequences, whether the Turk 
should be crushed or whether he 
should be victorious, were alike left 
out of consideration. Even now, 
in the midst of all the military car- 
nage and political confusion which 
prevails, there is Mr, Gladstone at 
Nottingham telling us that the fa- 
mous Mr. Carlyle, the famous Mr. 
Freeman, the famous Mr. Froude, 
the famous Mr, Stubbs, and the 
famous Mr. Green, are all of opin- 
ion that it is hopeless, wrong, and 
guilty to prolong the rule of Tur- 
key. But will any of these “ fa- 
mous” gentlemen tell us how it is 
to be abolished, or what is to be 
put in its place. One and all, they 
are satisfied -with airing their rhet- 
oric against the acknowledged evils 
of Turkish rule, The result of the 
policy which meets with their short- 
sighted approval has been to inflame 
those evils beyond measure, to per- 
petuate them, and render the pros- 
pect of improvement far more re- 
mote, and the task of attempting 
it far more difficult. No one listens 
to these “famous” gentlemen now; 
events have discredited their polit- 
ical judgment altogether. Russia 
is now in a military position which 
is of great and increasing difficul- 
ty; for no sane politician would 
care to find himself between Plev- 
na and the ‘Quadrilateral, bound 
either to complete their destruc- 
tion, or see the prestige and influ- 
ence of his country, if not actually 
overthrown, at all events seriously 
diminished for half a century. Its 
moral position is far worse; for 
while the selfishness of its ambi- 
tion has isolated it from Europe, 
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its cruel disregard of consequences 
is rendered far .more. conspicuous 
in the overwhelming misfortunes 
of its failure, 

Then how are the relations of 
Turkey to the Powers affected by 
what bag taken place? The inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ot- 
toman empire, to all appearance, 
have been changed from a mere 
diplomatic expression to an accom- 
plished fact. The tutelage of Europe 
has proved to be of no great service, 
and has bred ideas in the minds of 
the less prudent and self-restrained 
class of statesmen which have in- 
duced asanguinary crusade. But, at 
the same time, it is well known that 
the influence of England, the autho- 
rity of Lord, Stratford de Redcliffe, 
and the results of consular supervi- 
sion when adequately and vigorous- 
ly exercised, have led to most of the 
improvements which during the last 
generation have been effected. It 
will be no small aggravation of, the 
results of this war if Turkey, defi- 
ant and indignant, acts towards this 
country in a spirit of which Chef- 
ket Pasha’s appointment to a high 
command in Bulgaria may be taken 
as a manifestation. That will be 
another proof of the wisdom of the 
proceedings last autumn, and the 
advantages of impulsive oratory. 
Yet to take a common-sense view 
of it, what is the value of a politi- 
cal friendship, and what is likely 
to become of the influence attached 
to it, if at all critical moments the 
statesmanship of generations is par- 
alysed by popular clamour? There 
is much justice in the reproaches of 
the ‘ Vakit,’ in regard to the course 
pursued both by Austria and Eng- 
land on the Servian question ; and 
if Servia should be guilty of the 
perfidy and treachery involved in 
a renewal of hostilities, there will 
be still greater ground for the com- 
plaints which are reasonably made. 
‘Were it not for them”—i.e., the 
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Austrian and English Governments 
—the Turkish writer says, “the Ot- 
toman empire would have marched 
on Belgrade, and there have stamped 
out all further desire of creating 
fresh troubles.” He goes on to 
complain specially of Austria for 
having set free the hands of Servia, 
and thereby afforded the enemy a 
footing on the very line of retreat 
of Osman Pasha’s army. Austria, 
too, it is argued, prevented Turkish 
occupation of the Danubian Princi- 
palities, and has inflicted on Turkey 
more harm than she could have done 
by declaring war. The complaint 
is, that Turkey has sustained nothing 
but injury from her friends, who 
are all accused of looking for a 
division of spoil—Great Britain to 
the Straits, Austria to Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, In short, the only 
friends whom Tarkey, according 
to this writer, in her moments of 
exultation, is disposed to recognise, 


are the peoples, as distinguished 
from the Governments, of Hun- 


gary, France, and Germany. It is 
this temper, for which there is so 
much reasonable excuse, that is the 
worst outcome of the war and of 
the Turkish successes, so far as re- 
gards the prospects of the future. 
Added to that, is the increased in- 
tensity of hatred and animosity 
amongst the rival races which in- 
habit Turkish territory. The poli- 
tical value to Europe of Ottoman 
independence, if dominated by this 
impolitic and impracticable temper, 
is a subject which may well engross 
the attention of Austria and Ger- 
many. There are many indications 
that the unchecked successes of the 
Turk, and a complete humiliation 
of Russia, will be little welcome to 
those Powers, and injurious to the 
interests of Europe. But the pros- 
pect or the possibility of such a re- 
sult brings us face to face with a 
totally different set of considera- 
tions from those which occupied 
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the public mind at the outset of 
this war, but which are neverthe- 
less equally complicated and uncer- 
tain. We shall be as far off as 
ever from a settlement of the East- 
ern Question; and the prospect is 
one full of doubt and uncertainty, 
Although events have falsified gen- 
eral expectation, they are not likely 
to weaken the general resolution of 
Europe to remain strictly neutral. 

As far as this country is concerned, 

the policy of neutrality was gen- 
erally and cordially aceepted by all 
but the extreme Russophile party ; 
and, to do them justice, they were 
more eager that the Cossacks should 
drive the Turks “bag and baggage” 
out of their territory than to under- 
take the task themselves. In the 
turn which events have taken, those 
British interests, which twenty 
years ago, under "Liberal guidance, 
demanded the destruction of Sebas- 
topol, are now found to be perfectly 
safe; and as far as our permanent 
policy is concerned—the policy of 
fostering the development of local 
liberty, and of restraining the exces- 
ses of Government within the limits 
of the Ottoman empire—that, in the 
event of too decisive victory on the 
part of the Turks, is likely to be as 
difficult of execution in the future 
as it has been shamefully neglected 
in the past. Next in importance to 
the failure of Russian aggression, 
and the vindication of the right of 
national self-defence, comes, with 
scarcely inferior interest, the success- 
ful establishment of local order and 

tranquillity. The Turks, in the 
event’ of absolute success, and in 

the absence of European interven- . 
tion, will be uncontrolled masters 
of the situation, as regards the course 
to be pursued and the institutions 
to be adopted. That has been their 
aim throughout; but at the time of 
the Conference, even Midhat Pasha 
was willing to accept the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the Powers, 
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so far as was compatible with the 
independent sovereignty of the 
Sultan, He at that time went so 
far as to offer to submit even to 
an international commission, if at 
the end of a year of probation the 
Powers were dissatisfied with the 
Porte’s execution of its projected re- 
forms. We are far away now from the 
prospects of improvement afforded 
by the Ministry of Midhat Pasha ; 
unless, again, general expectation 
should be falsified, as it possibly 
may be, and the Turks, having vin- 
dicated by force of arms their in- 
dependence, or at all events their 
power to punish aggression, should 
vindicate also their right of govern- 
ment by the vigorous adoption of 
the new policy propounded by the 
growing body of Turkish reformers. 
But besides the probable postpone- 
ment of all chance of bettering the 
condition of the disaffected pro- 
vinces, there is still the fear of 


foreign complications, not perhaps 
so menacing as those which would 
inevitably have followed Russian 
aggrandisement, but still of a seri- 
ous nature. Whether Servia begins 
or provokes hostilities, the deadly 
nature of the issue which she will 


this time raise will spread the 
excitement and agitation of this 
sanguinary contest. If Roumania 
is also invaded by the Turks, as is 
not improbable, if the Russian line 
of communication is at all accessible, 
it will complete the strain upon the 
discordant elements of the Austrian 
empire. The Slavs and Magyars 
are wide as the poles asunder in 
regard to the direction. of their 
sympathies in this war. The pas- 
sions aroused are strong and violent, 
as might be expected from the close 
proximity of the scene of action. 
The Ministry of Austria, like the 
Ministry of England, guide their 
conduct solely in reference to the 
national interests; and these, no 
doubt, are in favour of localising 
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the war, and terminating it as soon 
as possible. But if the policy 
which dictated the Andrassy Note 
has not been laid aside, a complete 
Ottoman victory, unless followed 
by an almost miraculous develop- 
ment of the spirit of reform, wou d 
be regarded by Austria as a_per- 
manent source of disquiet. 

Ten years ago Austria was willing 
to have joined Russia in applying 
very heroic remedies to the condi- 
tion of the Turkish provinces, and 
in so doing to have gratified her 
own Slay population. Moreover, 
she would wiilingly have assigned 
a very considerable rdle to Russia, 
provided she could in some de- 
gree detach that Power from the 
German alliance. Relieved of the 
fear of Russian aggression, the dif- 
ficulties of the situation would 
be considerably increased, as far as. 
Austria is concerned, if the neigh- 
bouring provinces laboured under 
chronic discontent, and her own 
subjects shared the feeling. Yet, 
on the other hand, in the extreme 
case of Russia beaten and humili- 
ated, retiring like France from the 
field of foreign politics, Austrian 
friendship would command a higher 
price at Berlin, and the Austrian 
empire would regain in Europe 
something of the prestige and 
power which she held before Sa- 
dowa. The Turkish difficulty, at 
all events, would remain; but in an 
age of great political surprises, it 
is permissible to indulge the hope 
that Ottoman victories might, in 
re-establishing Ottoman independ- 
ence, go far to rouse the ambition 
of governing in a spirit worthier of 
civilisation, and more conducive to 
the prosperity of the empire. 

It is Germany which has most to 
fear from the permanent weakening 
of her friend and ally ; and in this 
poet of view it must be remem- 

ered that, whether Russia succeeds 


or fails, she will inevitably be 
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weakened for some time to come, 
and her attention absorbed by the 
domestic questions, agitation, and 
changes which will be sure to fol- 
low. Four years ago, the assurance 
of Prince Bismark, that “ he could 
not even admit the thought of ever 
being hostile to Russia,” provoked 
the criticism that a few short years 
before, such an expression used by 
a Prussian Minister to the “Russian 
empire, instead of being regarded 
as an encouragement, would have 
been deemed superfluous, if not 
ridiculous. The last few weeks 
have been still more significant of 
the altered relations of Prussia and 
Russia. It is given out that Prince 
Bismark will not allow Russia 
to sustain a humiliating defeat. 
Searcely two years have elapsed 
since the Czar somewhat ostenta- 
tiously forbade the renewal by Ger- 
many of the war with France. It 
was said at the time that the Ger- 
man Chancellor, however readily he 
acquiesced, was mortified at the 
tone adopted. If so, his revenge 
has speedily arrived. Russia saved 
from humiliation at the hands of 
the Turk, because such was the 
will and interest of Prussia, is, 
indeed, a reversal of international 
relations since so comparatively 
recent an event as the death of 
Lord Palmerston, But however 
humiliating such a declaration -may 
be, when made in the particular 
manner in which it found publicity, 
there can be no doubt that Ger- 
many * cannot afford to lose he 
friendship of a strong and influen- 
tial ally, and that the loss of the 
Russian alliance—or what would 
be the same thing, the permanent 
weakening of her empire—would 
be a serious disaster to the German 
people. Strong as Germany is, she 
is surrounded by powerful enemies. 
The forces of Roman Catholicism, 
exasperated by Prince‘ Bismark’s 
strife with the Vatican; the resusci- 


tated power of France, inspired by 
the memories of Sedan; the influence 
of Sadowa upon the relations and 
resentments of Austria; the weak- 
ness of Italy ; and the virtual with- 


drawal of England from all Conti- 


nental strife which does not men- 
ace her vital interests,—are consider- 
ations which render the friendship 
of a powerful Russia of infinite im- 
portance to Germany. An absolute 
Russian defeat, which. would leave 
Russia without eyes or ears for any 
foreign policy but that of recover- 
ing at some future time her lost 
ascendancy over the Turks, would 


at least deprive Germany, in any. 


future war with France, of ber most 
available security against Austrian 
hostilities, To Pritee Bismark, 
we may assume, the humiliation of 
Russia would be much more unwel- 
come than any impracticable tem- 
per on the part of the Turks to- 
wards their subjects which might 
be inspired by any considerable 
victory. But even that would not 
be a matter of indifference. The 
disorders of Turkey are a standing 
menace to the peace of South-eastern 
Europe, the constant source of polit- 
ieal complications to which even 
the great military power of Ger- 
mapy cannot afford to be indifferent. 
France, on the other hand, has a 
direct interest, having regard to her 
relations with Germany, in the 
permanent weakening of Russia. 
There has never been any real cor- 
diality between the French and 
Russian Governments since the Cri- 
mean war. For a few years there 
was the delusive appearance of 
friendship. But Prince Gortscha- 
koff knew how to avail: himself of 
Napoleon’s advances and _ political 
aspirations, in order to recover the 
ground which his country had lost ; 
and all pretence of cordiality was 
abandoned when the French Em- 
peror interfered in the affairs of 
Poland. France, however, has for 
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the present retired from foreign pol- 
itics ; but we take it, that her sym- 
pathies and her interests, so far as 
she understands them, are on the 
side of the Turks. Italy, probably, 
is of a different way of thinking. 
Coming back, then, to the point 
from which we started; while we 
think that recent events hold out 
ample security to Europe against a 
recurrence of this barbarous strife, 
and also against any dangerous al- 
teration of the political status quo, 
we own that we cannot yet discover 
the bit of blue sky of which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
at Exeter. The prospects of closing 
this horrible war are to our view as 
gloomy as Lord Salisbury described 
them at Bradford. Overwhelming 
victory on the one side or the other, 
or the mutual exhaustion of the 
belligerents, must to all present ap- 
pearances precede the conclusion of 
peace. The Russian chance of over- 
whelming victory—i.e., of a deci- 
sive victory not too dearly bought 
—was, we should think, finally lost 
when, at the critical moment, Gen- 
eral Gourko failed to dash at Ad- 
rianople. That possibly might have 
erowned with unmerited success an 
invasion conducted with the most» 
reckless disregard of all the rules 
of war. But its present position, 
though nominally that of an in- 
vader, closely resembles its position 
at Sebastopol. It is practically 
besieged, under circumstances in 
which the drain in men and money 
is enormous; whilst the resources 
of the assailants, if absolutely in- 
ferior, are, relatively to time, place, 
and circumstances, quite as good. 
The Turkish chance of overwhelm- 
ing victory—i.e., of so decisively 
punishing aggression as to prevent 
its repetition for all time—is pro- 
bably the better of the two; but 
all that we could hope from it 
would be that it would be less dis- 
astrous to the peace of Europe and 
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the general prospects than the suc- 
cessful issue of an unscrupulous 

ion. The chances are per 
haps in favour of mutual exhaustion 
ultimately disposing the minds of 
both belligerents to peace; and the 
most that diplomacy can expect to 
achieve is, to encourage such dis- 
position when it arises, and perhaps 
expedite the moment of pacification. 
It will be perhaps the most appro- 
priate termination of the long drama 
of Turkish decadence, if: another 
sick man who has cherished delu- 
sive expectations of inheritance 
should lie side by side with the 
famous invalid who over and over 
again, with tantalising vigour, has 
survived the crisis of his fate. It 
has been aptly remarked ‘by an 
authoritative writer, that “ Russia 
has never found herself so far from 
her aims as when she has endea- 
voured to hasten the catastrophe. 
In 1829, when her armies were 
almost in sight of Constantinople, 
she was forced to withdraw; in 
1854 the fruits of her campaign in 
Hungary, and the pre-eminence ac- 
cruing to her from her immunity 
from the revolutionary wars of 1848, 
were entirely swept away.” In 1877 
she has heedlessly rushed to her fate, 
in spite of every dictate of prudence, 
With a powerful Germany on her 
frontier, able to raise the Polish 
question whenever it pleases, and 
to strike her at will a mortal blow; 
possessed of distant conquests im- 
patient of her rule; so far from be- 
ing capable of providing for the ad- 
ministration of her neighbour’s ter- 
ritory, that she is obliged to borrow 
largely froni Germany the occupants 
of her most important posts,—she 
must needs undertake a task, and 
wantonly provoke a crisis, from 
which all finidpe shrank. In the 
summer of last year, Lord Derby, 
with a truer perception of her posi- 
tion, scouted the idea as absurd and 
impossible that Russia should, in 
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consequence of what was then pass- 
ing in Europe, proceed to war. 
But the assurance that her foc 
would be isolated overcame the 
warnings of common prudence, and 
the result is a lesson which will 
not be speedily forgotten. 

_ Although the supposition that 
the ‘mutual exhaustion of the com- 
batants must precede the establish- 
ment of peace favours the prospect 
of prolonged hostilities, it at all 
events holds out the best security 
both against the recurrence of hos- 
tilities and in favour of a more 
complete pacification. If the Turks 
should be so far exhausted as to 
turn to this country for assistance 
in their home administration, and 
after they have disbanded their 
forces and feel the effects of their 
exhaustion, be rendered amenable 
to British influence, carefully and 
persistently exercised, the work of 
civilisation, which in times past 
has on the whole triumphed in spite 
of Slav agitators and Greek priests, 
might proceed with greater rapidity. 
It is impossible to cherish any 
sanguine anticipations in regard to 
the provinces of the Balkans, and 
years must probably pass away be- 
fore they are restored to a similar 
degree of security and prosperity as 
that which they have unfortunately 
lost. They will have been merci- 
fully delivered from the hand of 
Russia, and no second Poland need 
now be feared to the south of the 
Danube. They will have exasper- 
ated beyond measure their Turkish 
masters ; but whilst passions even of 
that deadly kind may be softened by 
time, they have at least the prospect 
of improvement afforded by the 
awakened ambition of the Turks; 
and, after all, according to the more 
outspoken though less prudent of 
their sympathisers in this country, 
it would be impossible that a worse 
fate befall them in the future than 
in the past. 


A survey, then, of the political 
results of the campaign affords very 
little hope that we are in any way 
approaching a final solution of the 
Eastern Question, by which phrase 
we mean the establishment of a 
system of government in the north- 
ern provinces of Turkey which shall 
inspire greater contentment amongst 
their inhabitants, and, in conse- 
quence, afford some guarantee for 
the future peace of Europe. ‘To the 
Russophile enthusiast, the only way 
of achieving that result appears to 
be what he regards as the short, 
sharp, and summary method of de- 
claring war against Turkey, cutting 
off the communication between its 
European and Asiatic provinces, 
and, geuerally, making the quarrel 
our own, to the extent of saying that 
the authority of the Turk in those 
provinces shall be extinguished. 
The events of the last few months 
are a striking commentary on the 
wisdom of that policy. The con- 
sequences of a course so violent 
cannot be foreseen, but they would 
probably produce a general confla- 
gration and widespread political 
confusion, If Prince Bismark has 
determined that the blood of not a 

. Single Pomeranian shall be spilt in 
such a controversy, England equally 
has decided that not even the life of 
a single elector of Greenwich shall 
be risked for such a purpose. Such 
a policy, however attractive last 
autumn to our provincial wiseacres, 
is quite out of the question; and, 
indeed, the general result of the 
campaign would thus far seem to be 
that Russia does not possess the 
power to alter the existing arrange- 
ments in the south-east of Europe 
without the consent of the rest of 
Europe. It is impossible not to see 
that, as she is strained and weakened 
by a contest out of all reckoning 
more formidable than she expect- 
ed she practically lies, as far as 
this expedition is concerned, at the 
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mercy of the Germanic Powers, and 
that the influence which Austria 
will finally exercise over the settle- 
ment of this dispute is considerably 
increased, Those who believe that 
the intrigues and machinations 
which have undoubtedly been en- 
couraged, if not originated, by Rus- 
sia, are the chief causes of the 
chronic disturbances in the Bal- 
kans, will rejoice at the decline of 
Russian influence in those quarters. 
A second expedient for the establish- 
ment of order and tranquillity is 
_ that which is often suggested as 

the triumph of Austria’s mission 
on the Danube. The author of 
‘ The Two Chancellors’ refers to such 
a dénouement, “as illogical as it will 
be original,” with evident approval. 
“ A State,” he says, “ that has never 
undergone any serious process of 
centralisation — a State that has 
always oscillated between a dual 
system of government and a more 
or less defined federal one—might 
indeed appear to Europe to possess 
the very framework with which to 
enclose and assimilate the medley 
of races, creeds, and institutions, 
which swarm between the Iron 
' Gates and the Golden Horn.” He 
looks forward to the eventual 
establishment on the Bosphorus of 
“an empire of the East, subject to 
German influences and inheriting 
German traditions—to the south, 
a kingdom of Greece, enlarged by 
Thessaly and Epirus,”—as an ar- 
rangement which would give satis- 
faction in many quarters, not ex- 
cluding England. Two insuperable 
difficulties interpose themselves to 
that solution—the formidable mili- 
tary power of the Turks, and 
the deep-seated reluctance of 
Austro - Hungary to enlarge her 
Slav population, From the date 
of the .Andrassy Note to the 
present hour, Austria has shown 
no readiness to incur any re- 
sponsibility or adopt any active 
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measures in regard to this Eastern 
Question. The course of events is 
daily increasing her authority in 
regard to it; and she certainly ex- 
cites no distrust, though she scarce- 
ly possesses the hope and confi- 
dence of Europe. She will be 
guided by her own interests—by 
far the best pilot in this laby- 
tinth of difficulties; but it will 
not be surprising if necessity at 
last obliges her to assume some 
portion of the responsibility which 
she is so eager to shirk. At all 
events, if Russia, either from de- 
feat or exhaustion, is unable to 
compel the Turks to conform to 
the wishes of Europe, whatever that 
may mean, the restoration of the 
status quo will be found a very 
different thing from its undisturbed 
maintenance. Who is to _ pacify 
the insurgent districts? Where 
are the influences to come from 
which will serve to allay the fierce 
animosities which have been kin- 
dled? The restoration of unrestric- 
ted Turkish authority over these 
unhappy provinces is hardly the re- 
sult which any statesman can con- 
template with: satisfaction as the 
outcome of this war. It is exceed- 
ingly improbable that the Turks 
will be in a position to dictate their: 
own terms of peace; in fact, the: 
Germanic Powers, at a time when 
victory inclined most strongly to. 
the Mussulman cause, betrayed: 
their deep dissatisfaction with that. 
prospect. And if Turkey as an 
exhausted Power falls back on the- 
conditional guarantee of the in- 
tegrity of her empire, the whole 
question must this time be ap- 
proached from the point of view 
of, the subject populations, freed. 
from the illusions of overweening 
Russian ascendancy and the spirit 
of Russian dictation, It will be 
no small difficulty removed if it 
should be found at the critical mo- 
ment that the subject races them- 
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selves can inspire more confidence 
than they have hitherto done in 
their power of self-defence, and their 
capacity to guard against oppres- 
sion and maintain their indepen- 
dence. The growth of the inhab- 
itants in wealth and intelligence, 
and fitness for self-government, has 
always been the best hopé for the 
future ; and if statesmen and diplo- 
matists have done little to insure it, 
time at least has heen on their side. 
The best indications during this 
campaign of positive elements of 
future settlement have been afforded 
by the prowess and success of the 
Roumanians, who compelled the Czar 
to deal with them on equal terms, 
and who, in the rivalry of the field, 
eclipsed his forces; by the bravery 
and hardihood of the Montenegrins ; 
and by the resistance offered by the 
Bulgarians themselves, Perhaps a 


federal union of Danubian States, 
able to guard their independence, 


guaranteed by the Powers interested 
in the maintenance of peace and 
the prosperity of their fertile prov- 
inces, may appear more practicable 
at the close of this war than it did 
at the beginning. Austria, it is 
true, has objected to the establish- 
ment of a great autonomous State on 
her borders, or even to any further 
development of smaller ones. And 
no doubt it would be a disturbing 
element. The Slavonic subjects both 
of Austria and of Turkey would 
not fail to gravitate to the new 
order of things. But if the Turks 
desire peace, and Austria refuses to 
act, it will be useless for them to 
criticise too closely the probable 
contingencies of the future. The 
ambition and the capacity to make 
good their position against Northern 
encroachment, and against any effort 
to use them as the instruments 
either of intrigue or of war, together 
with a disposition to rely on Ger- 
manic influences and support, are 
the chief qualifications, even if 
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they should not prove to be very 
durable ones, for the part which 
they will have to play. 

f such a plan should fail—if 
neither Austrian extension nor the 
growth of a new confederation is 
re gu and the jealousies of 

urope or the fortunes of war pre- 
scribe the re-establishment of the 
status gquo—what a commentary on 
the miserable policy of this miser- 
able strife! It is hardly imaginable 
that such a result can be in store 
for the world. But whether Turk- 
ish suzerainty be maintained, ors 
Austrian suzerainty substituted, or 
the independence of certain prin- 
e gpemn of the Danube proclaim- 
ed, some plan for their better ad- 
ministration, security, and improve 
ment must be adopted. The com- 
batants, as well as Europe, will be 
eager to change a condition of things 
which perpetually threatens the con- 
tinuance of peace. The personal 
dispositions of the Czar and the 
Sultan are, as Lord John Manners 
pointed ont at Ipswich, favourable 
to any reasonable mode of terminat- 
ing this strife; and as their sub- 
jects suffer from exhaustion, the 
ardor of their animosity will tend 
to cool. If the primary object 
which public opinion bas in view 
is to shelter the inhabitants of these 
provinces from Turkish excesses on 
one side, and from a Russian pro- 
tectorate on the other, the outcome 
of this war at present promises 
eventually to favour it. But 
suppose it effected, the difficulties 
which followed the Crimean war 
will not be altogether removed, 
though they may be to some extent 
mitigated. There will be the same 
absence of popular leaders which 
Lord Salisbury deemed fatal to the 
success of the Turkish constitution, 
and which will take the life out of 
any local institutions which may 
be devised. Unless Austria or 
England, or both, make it part of 
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their foreign policy to promote 
civilisation in those provinces, and 
aid by consular or other supervision 
the admitted incapacity for self- 
government, the progress made will 
not be very striking. To guarantee 
the good government of another 
country is a political impossibility ; 
the utmost that can be done is to 
plant in it reasonably good institu- 
tions, and to aid their efficient work- 
ing. Before this war broke out, 
everything, consistently with the 
sovereignty of the Sultan, was 
being done with that view. Both 
the Turks and the Powers of Europe 
had been thoroughly aroused, and 
the condition of the provinces, so 
far from being forgotten, as had 


been the case for twenty years,’ 


was the prominent subject. of pub- 
lic attention. The Turks felt them- 
selves on their trial; Midhat Pasha 
and the reformers amongst them 
had gained the ascendancy. Dip- 
lomatic pressure, consular super- 
vision, international remonstrances, 
were not objected to. No aid 
would be rejected except that of 
international commissions and for- 
eign gendarmerie — except, that 
is, the establishment of foreign 
authority within the dominions of 
the Sultan, It can at least be said 
for this scheme, that it promised 
better for the Christians than at 
any period of their history; and 
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Europe would have keenly watched 
its execution. It is difficult to see 
how the war, whichever way it 
turns out, will serve to improve the 
position, If it liberates the Slavs, it 
will establish the Russian protector- 
ate. If it forces the will of Europe 
on the Turk, it will apply the Rus- 
sian interpretation of that will, 
which involves foreign domination, 
contrary to the basis of the Confer- 
ence, which decreed that the guar- 
antee of security should lie in the 
institutions adopted. In short, the 
war, in any event, has postponed 
reforms and increased confusion ; 
and the utmost that can be hoped 
from it is, that when the evil pas- 
sions which occasioned it have run 
their course and subsided, the real 
work of pacification and statesman- 
ship will be. resumed, and the task 
which a short while ago was im- 
peded by. mutual animosities may 
be carried out somewhat in the way 
proposed under more favourable 
circumstances, and possibly under 
somewhat more favourable auspices. 
The policy of this country, and pro- 
bably of the Germanic Powers, will 
remain exactly what it was before. 
They have had no sort of interest in 
the strife; and after the explosion 
of bad passions has given relief to 
the combatants, the work of the 
Conference may be resumed and 
carried to a successful termination. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 


BY THEODORE MARTIN. 
“ Manch Bild vergessener Zeiten.” 


Suare after shape uprises 
From the grave of years long dead, 
That show, when thou wert near me, 
The charméd life I led. 


By day, balf dazed, half dreaming, 
I rambled from street to street,— 
Folk stared in amazement, a creature 
So sad and so strange to meet. 


By night, oh, then it was better, 


The streets were empty and bare ; 
I and my shadow—none other— 
Roamed silently everywhere. 


I crossed the bridge, and my footfall 
Re-echoed, each step I took ; 

The moon flashed up from the water,— 
It gave me a grave sad look. 


In front of thy house I halted, 
And stared till mine eyes did ache, 
Up, up at thy chamber window,— 
And I thought that my heart would break. 


I know, from thy window often 

Thou hast looked without pang or pine, 
And seen me, as there like a pillar 

I stood in the wan moonshine. 
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FRAU; ILSE. 


I am the Princess Ilse,! 

And I dwell at the IIsenstein ; 
Come with me to my castle, 

And bliss shall be thine and mine. 


With the cool of my glass-elear waters 
Thy brow and thy locks Pll lave ; 

And thou'lt think of thy sorrows no longer, 
For all that thou look’st so grave. 


With my white arms twined around thee, 
And lapped on my breast so white, 

Thou shalt lie, and dream of elf-land— 
Its loves and its wild delight. 


I will kiss thee, love, and caress thee, 
As once I kissed and caressed 

That dear old Kaiser Heinrich, 
Who's dead now, and gone to rest. 


The dead keep dead, and the living, 
They live and only they. 

And I am bonnie and blooming— 
My heart leaps and laughs alway. 


Come down with me to my eastle, 
To my halls of the erystal sheen ; 
There ladies and knights are dancing, 
And the squires make merry between. 


There is rustling of silken raiment, 
And clinking of spurs of steel ; 

The dwarfs with dram, tramp, and fiddle, 
And horn, make the dancers wheel. 


But Pil clasp thee closely,—as closely 
I clasped Kaiser Heinrich too ; 

I stopped up his ears with caresses, 
Whenever the trumpet blew. 
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“ Nacht lag auf meinen Augen.” 


Upon my eyes lay midnight, 
On my mouth a weight like lead ; 
In the churchyard I was lying, 
Stone-stiff in heart and head. 


How long I had been sleeping 
Is more than I can say ; 

I awoke and heard a knocking, 
As there in my shroud I lay. 


“ Will you not get up, dear Heinrich? 
On eternity dawns the sun ; 

The dead have risen, and the rapture 
Of endless bliss has begun.” 


I cannot get up, my darling, 
I am blind as blind can be; 

The light is quenched in my eyes quite 
With the tears I have wept for thee. 


“T will kiss the night, I will kiss it, 
My love, from thine eyes away ; 

Thou shalt see the angels,—and see, too, 
Heaven’s gladsome and grand array.” 


I cannot get up, my darling, 
The blood it is welling still, 

Where thou to the heart didst stab me 
With a word that did more than kill. 


“T will lay my hand, dear Heinrich, 
Oh, so softly upon thy heart, 

And then it will bleed no longer, 
Nor know what it is to smart.” 


I cannot get up, my darling— 
My head, too, is bleeding, see! 
I sent a bullet through it, 
The day thou wert torn from me. 


“T will stanch it with my tresses— 
The wound that is in thy brain ; 
And dam back the ebbing life-blood, 

And make thy head well again |” 
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So soft, so sweet was the pleading, 
I could not say to it, No; 

And fain would I have uprisen, 
To my dear, dear love to yo. 


That moment my wounds burst open, 
And forth like a fountain broke 
The blood from my head and bosom, 
And lo! with the pang I woke! 





“ Sie haben mich gequilet.” 


Prope have teased and vexed me, 
Worried me early and late : 

Some with the love they bore me, 
Other some with their hate. 


They drugged my glass with poison, 
They poisoned the bread I ate : 

Some with the love they bore me, 
Other some with their hate, 


But she, who has teased and vexed me, 
And worried me far the most,— 
She never hated me, never, 
And her loye I could: never boast. 





“Ich wollte bei dir weilen.” + 


I wantep to linger about you, 
To sit by your side, but you 
Were bent upon turning me out, you 
Had such a deal to do. e 


My soul—this I vowed with much feeling— 
To you and you only was bound ; 

You laughed—your laugh shook the ceiling— 
And made me a curtsey ptofound. 
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Still you went on tormenting and trying 
My passion, but worse than all this, 
You wound matters up by denying 
Me even the parting kiss. 


Though you treat me even worse, do not fancy, 
Pll blow out my brains—no, no! 

You are not the first, mistress Nancy, 
By many, has used me so! 





“ Sie liebten sich Beide, doch Keiner.” 


Tuey both were in love, but neither 
The heart’s sad secret told ; 

They were wasting away with love’s fever, 
But their looks were distant and cold. 


At length they were parted, and only 
In dreams now and then they met ; 
They had long been dead, these lovers, 


But scarce were aware of it yet. 





“ Ich wollt, meine Schmerzen ergdssen.” 


On, would all the anguish I suffer 
Might into one word be pent! 

To the wayward winds then I'd give it, 
To carry wherever they went. 


That word, full freighted with anguish, 
To thee, O my love, they should bear ; 

Thou shouldst hear it every moment, 
Thou shouldst hear it everywhere. 


When thine eyes are closing in slumber, 
*Twill be there with a spell supreme ; 

And that word-of mine will pursue thee, 
Even into thy deepest dream. 
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“ Mir traiimte ; traurig schaute der Mond.” 


I nap a dream ; the moon looked drear, 
And drearly the stars shone o’er me; 

Away to the city, where dwells my dear, 
Many hundred miles it bore me. 


It led me on to her home: I kissed 
The stones of the stair at the door there, 
Which often her tiny foot had pressed, 
And the hem of her robe swept o’er there. 


The night was long, the night was chill, 
The chill of the stones, it shocked me; 

And a death-pale form at the window-sill, 
Lit up by the moonshine, mocked me. 





“ Die blauen Veilchen der Aeugelein,” 


Tue violets blue of those eyes of thine, 
The roses red of thy cheeks divine, 

The lilies white of thy hands so fine, 

Bloom on and on, fresh, bright, and clear— 
*Tis only your heart is dried up, my dear. 





“ Die Welt ist so schin, und der Himmel so blau.” 


Tue world is so fair, and the sky so blue, 

And the breezes so soft, and so balmy, too, 

And the meadow flowers are so bright of hue, 
And they sparkle and gleam in the morning dew, 
And all men are merry and glad to view, 

Yet fain would I lie in the churchyard bed, 

And nestle in close by my love that’s dead. 
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Tue Russian invasion of Bulgaria 
has been one of the dullest attempts 
at rapine that have ever occurred. 
In conception and intention it was 
unusually grand and imposing; in 
disregard of opinion, and in the as- 
sertion of an arbitrary will, it lacked 
nothing; in pretension and confi- 
dence it could not be surpassed; 
in the production of miseries and 
shame it is second to none in the 
world’s history; but as a military 
expedition it has been a marvel of 
stupidity and incapacity, aod has 
become a mark for ridicule. Many 
of us saw from the first that heavy 
risks had to be encountered, that 


failure was possible, that the enter, 


prise was rash; but we expected 
that there was, at the least, a fund 
of knowledge, and skill, and vigour 
fit to cope with the difficulties of 
the adventure, and to command 
some admiration even it should fail 
of success, None looked for such a 
humiliating disclosure as has been 
made before the world, The one 
clever stroke, the one brilliant ac- 
tion that should have relieved the 
dead level of mediocrity, where was 
it? Heretofore the practice of those 
ambitious of conquest has been to 
cover their offences by sparkling 
achievements, to dazzle the sight 
lest it should dwell upon the naked 
quality of their deeds, But Rus- 
sia’s wit is innocent of varnishing. 
It is not an epic that she is per- 
forming, but a war story for the 
most leaden of prose; If she did 
not deserve something worse she 
would deserve to be hissed off the 
stage for awkward ignorance. 

he history of the war is a record 
of Russian blunders and incompe- 
tence. And yet there never was an 
invasion wherein the invader had 
greater need of ingenuity; for the 


difficulties increased continually, 
Not one of those which had been 
originally seen to threaten but ap- 
eared determined sooner or later to 
ecome active. The greatest of 
them all was the hostility of Aus- 
tro-Hungary, because that empire 
possesses, through its geographical 
position, the power of absolutely 
aralysing the invasion of Turkey. 
he Austro-Hungarian army may 
strike across the aggressor’s path, 
cut him from his base, and force 
him to hurry back across the Dan- 
ube that he may reopen, if possi- 
ble, his communications with home, 
But the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, as the war proceeded, showed 
itself singularly tolerant (to say 
the least) of Russia’s proceedings; 
and most observers were surprised 
thereat. It had, however, been 
apparent since the commencement 
of the war, that the peoples of 
Austria and Hungary, and especially 
of the latter country, were not on 
the side of Russia, whatever might 
be the leaning of the Imperial 
Government; and it had been a 
truth, though not apparent, that 
the people of Hungary did not ac- 
quiesce in the neutrality of their 
ralers, which was growing. more 
benevolent every day. At length 
an unmistakable manifestation of 
the popular feeling in Hungary was 
made. A plot to invade Roumania, 
in a filibustering expedition, was 
discovered and suppressed at the 
end of September. Some Hungari- 
ans, finding that their Government 
was running counter to the national 
wish, organised troops, collected 
arms, and designed to throw them- 
selves on the communications of 
the Russian army which was war- 
ring in Bulgaria, All sorts of 
rumours accompanied the news of 
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the discovery. England had fur- 
nished money to the conspirators ; 
which was certainly not true if said 
of the English Government; Po- 
land was in the plot; and, no doubt, 
she was in the secret, though how 
far committed to joint action we 
shall probably never know. The 
Porte was cognisant of the coming 
help, and was prepared to act in 
concert with the volunteers; illus- 
trious names were published as pro- 
moting or favouring the eruption. 
The number of rumours was a mea- 
sure of the panic which the detec- 
tion of the conspiracy created. The 
excitement was very great—neces- 
sarily so, for no thinking person 
could fail to perceive that some 
State secrets were coming to light 
which might materially affect the 
farther, action of Russia, and which 
were fraught with difficulties and 
dangers for the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. The rising has been 
prevented, and, so far, Austria has 
been loyal to Russia as regards her 
profession of neutrality. If the in- 
vasion of Roumania had taken place 
in the manner proposed, there is 
no reason to think that it would 
have caused more than a temporary 
check to Russian operations. The 
scheme was not, therefore, in it- 
self formidable. The importance 
of it lies in the knowledge, 
now publicly communicated, that 
‘there is a strong pressure on the 
Cabinet of Vienna to favour the 
Turks, and that Court convictions 
or prejudices may be unable to re- 
sist this pressure. We know the 
consequences in case the Govern- 
ment at Vienna should be coerced 
and should declare war. It is im- 
possible to conceive anything in 
the shape of an impending misfor- 
tune which could be more disturb- 
ing to Russia than the knowledge 
that Austria may enter into the 
strife on the side of the Turks, and 
that diplomacy cannot mend the 
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case, because neither Russia nor 
Anstria can conciliate the hostile 
spirit. There is, then, a move 
which is not unlikely to be made, 
and which, if made, would be 
checkmate, The Austrian ‘Cabinet 
will, of course, warn the Russian 
whenever such a move may become 
inevitable; but the warning will be 
but poor comfort—the remedy will 
be very hard to find. Thus we see, 
and Russia no doubt sees, that if 
she could conquer the Turk, and 
overcome all the other previously 
known difficulties of her position, 
there still may remain an insuper- 
able bar to her final success. If 
she cannot struggle through her 
perplexities and beat the Turk, 
there may remain for her a stroke 
of evil that will enable the Turk to 
take his will of her. This con- 
sciousness will not help her to 
carry on the war with better heart. 
No; as regards Russia alone, this 
is an immense addition to the bitter 
already in her cup. But there is , 
another way of looking at this new 
element. If it be unqualified bitter 
to Russia, it may be balm for the 
rest of Europe. It is surely a new 
and strong reason why Russia 
should take an early opportunity 
of making peace, lest there come 
upon her a worse thing than she 
has as yet had to encounter or even 
to dread. 

Another change of Turkish com- 
manders was announced early in 
October—Suleiman to replace Me- 
hemet Ali, and Reouf to succeed 
Suleiman. This did not look as if 
Suleiman’s exploits in the Schipka 
Pass had been viewed as uvfavour- 
ably at Constantinople as they had 
been by most foreign critics; and 
it did look as if Mehemet’s very 
cautious strategy had not been con- 
sidered the right think in the right 
— There certainly may have 

een a chance that Snuleiman’s 


vigour and audacity might yet en- 
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counter the Czarewitch’s army in 
a great battle this season, The 
change was made too late in the 
year, said many of the critics; but 
while they said this they said also 
that a fourth attack upon Plevna 
was being prepared, Now, if it 
were not too late for the Russians 
to attack Plevna, it could hardly 
be too late for Suleiman to assail 
the Czarewitch with the view of 
taking the pressure off Osman, 

It was an announcement, too, in 
the first days of October, that both 
Osman and Ahmed Mukhtar had 
for their services been raised to the 
supreme rank of Gazi.* None could 
doubt that these honours had been 
most nobly earned. The promo- 
tions contrast very favourably with 
the showers of crosses and the steps 
of military rank bestowed on the 
Russian side, or rather on the side 
of the allied armies; for they have 
been as cheap among the Rou- 
maniaps as among their patrons ; 
and we must, now that the Maus- 
covites have condescended to the 
partnership, learn to speak of the 
invasion as maintained by allies, 

The term “allies” might, if all 
xecounts were true—and they were 
never. contradicted—have included 
Servia, if that perfidious little State 
had not, up to the beginning of 
October, refused to hear the voice 
of the Czar, who was said to be 
soliciting her to take the field once 
more, and making most attractive 
offers of reward for her services. 
We must not expect honourable 
conduct from Servia, but she has 
been shrewd enough in not com- 
mitting herself to another rebellion 
for the sake of a Power that seemed 
rather to be going down in the 
world. Montenegro has not yet 
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been dignified with the position of 
an ally, although she has been most 
rancorously making war on Turkey, 
It is difficult to see in what hope 
she persists in killing off her popu- 
lation and dissipating what little 
means she may possess. Her exer. 
tious and sacrifices will have been 
to little purpose if Turkey should 
come victorious out of the war, as 
seems now possible. 

We noticed, too, soon after con- 
cluding our last Number, the arrival 
of General Todleben in the Russian 
camp before Plevna. Osman’s posi- 
tion was to be approached with all 
the ceremony due to a fortress of a 
high class. Already it had kept the 
enemy at distance for two calen- 
dar months, and now it was to go 
through all the periods of a siege, 
which, considering the character of 
the defences, might possibly occupy 
two months mvure. Should Plevna 
fall now, it would have been paid 
for. 

The long-expected -Russian rein- 
forcements were reported to have 
arrived at the headquarters in 
Bulgaria in the first week of Octo- 
ber. Their coming gave to the 
troops one chance more of retriev- 
ing their honour, and many careful 
observers thought that it was the 
last chance. The fresh troops would 
eat as much as those whom they re 
placed; and they would probably 
strike no harder than their prede- 
cessors. There could be no use ip 
simply repeating bjunders. But 
perhaps these were soldiers of 4 
higher quality. It might be that 
the leaders had’ learned some 
thing from the failures of the sum- 
mer; but experience of the wat 
had so far shown that the Turks 
learned much faster than they did. 





* Gazi means literally and generally ‘‘ one who has warred ;” but it is now used 


in a restricted sense, and means “one who has warred for the faith.” 
is conferred with much solemnity, and even Sultans are proud to own it. 


As a title it 
For far- 


ther information as to this title the reader may refer toa letter, signed J. W. Red- 
house, in the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ of 5th October, headed. Turkish Commanders.” 
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It would be clearly of no avail for 
them to acquire a certain quantity 
of power and skill if in the same 
time the Turks acquired double that 
quantity. 

At the beginning of October ac- 
eounts were rife of the preparations 
which were being made for shelter- 
ing and otherwise providing for the 
Russian army of invasion during 
the comivg winter. Contracts had 
been made. for all manner of sup- 
plies, including, as we were in- 
formed, an iron bridge for the 
Danube and a railway from Sistova 
to Tirnova. The inference to be 
drawn from these announcements 
is, that Russia is irrevoeably deter- 
mined to proceed with the war 
until her objects shall be obtained ; 
and this inference may be correct. 
On the other hand, if Ruasia were 
now satisfied that she must speedily 
retreat from Turkish territory, or 
must make peace, she would pro- 
bably make these contracts just 
the same, and put on every ap- 
pearance before the world of being 
immovable in her resolve. None 
knows better than she the advan- 
tage of maintaining a bold front to 
the last. We would caution our 
readers, therefore, against being too 
much impressed by these accounts ; 
indeed, there are so many of them, 
and they are so ostentatiously put 
forward, that there is ground for 
supposing that they may be in- 
tended to cover a retreat. It is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the 
Russian army can or will winter 
in Turkey; but should its leaders 
be convinced that a withdrawal 
is inevitable, they will take espe- 
cial pains to prevent others from 
guessing that such is their convic- 
tion. 

When the great attack on Plevna 
failed in September, as the former 
ones had failed in July, the Rus- 
sians were once more benumbed, 
and for weeks were able to do 
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nothing but keep up an artillery- 
fire. They did not, on this second 
occasion, retreat from the scene of 
their discomfiture as Kriidener’s 
force had done; but they lay 
motionless, unable to attempt any- 
thing further, and spell-bound, like 

the evil spirits around Paradise, by © 
desire of an abode which they were 
unable to enter. There is some 
reason to believe that they had 
hopes that Osman’s provisions or 
ammunition, or both, would be ex- 
hausted, and that he would, in 
consequence, be obliged to evacuate 
the piace. But they had never 
effectively invested Plevna; and 
the Turks, who got a little sharper 
after every action, took advantage 
of the defective cordon and got in 
both men and supplies. Chefket 
Pasha, marching from the south, 
brought a large convoy as far as 
Orchanie, where he was in sufficient 
force to defy the enemy’s detach- 
ments. From thence he sent on a 
large train of waggons escorted by a 
force of some twelve thousand men, 
which fought its way to the neigh- 
bourhood of Plevna, where it was 
met by part of the garrison, and 
whence the combined force with 
all the stores made a successful. ad- 
vance and arrived safely within the 
lines. Once*more the allies were 
foiled, and it seemed likely now 
that they might themselves — be 
straitened for supplies before Os- 
man’s garrison would be so, They 
now proceeded to open trenches 
against some of the forts, trusting 
that they might crown the works 
by sap, and so avoid the dreadful 
carnage which had attended previ- 
ous attempts to assail them across 
the open. It may not be out of 
place to state that a sap is a trench 
constructed in such a manner that 
the workmen are to a great extent 
protected from the enemy’s fire 
while making it, and so directed 
that, when made, it affords a shelter- 
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ed way towards, and even into, the 
work attacked. The leading sap- 
pers push before them a musket- 
proof shield of some kind, and ex- 
cavate the ground, throwing up the 
earth for a screen. They thus 
_ begin a covered-way with a very 

narrow front, which way is made 
wider and deeper by other hands 
who immediately follow them. 
The process of sapping is neces- 
sarily slow; and a besieger who 
trusts to it for the attainment of 
his object, should be sure that he 
will be for some time free from 
interruption. Rains and frosts in- 
terfere vexatiously with trench- 
work, and it is at all times liable 
to be levelled by sorties of the be- 
sieged. From the days of Vauban 
down to those of rifled and breech- 
loading firearms, it was a military 
maxim that the attack was superior 
to the defence—that the besieging 
force (provided that it was of a cer- 
tain strength in proportion to that 
of the garrison to be besieged, and 
that it was supplied with the re- 
quisite armaments and stores) might 
calculate upon being masters of a 
fortress within a given time, accord- 
ing to the strength of the place. 
The superiority was chiefly due to 
the invention of a hopping fire, by 
which a ball was ingeniously pitched 
over the parapet at an angle in the 
works, made to graze on the long 
platform on which guns and men 
would be in position, then to bound 
and in, and so on, until 
either its force should be expended, 
or it should be arrested by a mound 
of earth or some other obstacle. 
This fire was most effectual in dis- 
mounting guns and destroying the 
defenders; and batteries made on 
the prolongations of lines of defence 
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could so apply it as to materially 
assist the force that might be work- 
ing directly upon those lines, Ar- 
tillery, then, was the great arm on 
both sides. Of course the old mus- 
ket played its part in all sieges; 
but it could not reach the besieger 
until he had advanced to within 
two hundred yards of the place; and 
when it did enter into the contest, 
it was so uncertain in its fire, and 
it took so long a time to-load,* that, 
though it could seriously molest 
and punish the besieger in some of 
his operations, it was not looked 
upon as likely to save the place 
from falling after the prescribed 
detail of attack had been accom- 
plished. But the events of late 
years, and especially the fighting at 
Plevna and in the Schipka Pass, 
have opened quite a new compari- 
son between the defence and the 
attack, due of course to the breech- 
loading rifle. It seems no longer a 
matter of certainty that the assail- 
ant will make his way into a 
fortress even after he may have 
sapped up to the covered-way and 
across the ditch, and after he has 
made practicable breaches in the 
walls. The superiority of the at- 
tack seemed, after Gazi Osman’s 
achievements in July and Septem- 
ber, to be no longer assured ; and it 
became a most interesting specu- 
lation whether the saps said to be 
in progress could make way in the 
face of Osman’s vigilant fusiliers, 
or whether, even supposing that a 
lodgment were made on the crest 
of the glacis of one of the forts, a 
rush by open force, or an advance 
by sap, could from thence be ef- 
fected into the interior of the work.t 
It was hard to suppose that the 
Turks, who knew so well how to 





* To obviate the loss of time in loadin 
muskets convenient to each man’s han 
foreseen. 


, it was usual to have two or three loaded 
, when a necessity for a rapid fire was 


+ Just before going to press we read of the Roumanian repulse from the work 


which they had approached by sap. 
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wither their adversaries with sheets 
of fire, were going to quietly allow 
saps to be pushed right up to their 
intrenchments. 

A week of October had passed. 
The Russians lingered, as it were, 
before Plevna, uncertain what to 
do with regard to it. There were 
rumours of their headquarters re- 
tiring to the bank of the river as. if 
meditating a withdrawal into Rou- 
mania, when, as has been often the 
ease during this strife, news came 
suddenly, from another theatre of 
war and diverted attention to a 
new direction, Gazi Ahmed Mukb- 
tar, whose active operations we had 
supposed to be at an end for the 
season, reported a victory in Asia, 
and further accounts made this. ap- 
pear to be a substantial advantage. 
The Muscovites, it would seem, 
having been well reinforced, deter- 
mined to try their fortune once 
again before the elements forced 
them from the field, and made a 
rather determined attack upon the 
Turkish position. The time for 
using a victory in this region seemed 
to have passed, and winter quarters 
might have been expected to be more 
in their thoughts; but they may 
have hoped to wipe out the memory 
of their disasters, and to wind up 
the campaign with an action that 
would redound to their credit. The 
attack, commanded by the Grand 
Duke Michael in person, was made 
along the whole line with great 
impetuosity. The fighting con- 
tinued through the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
October. The aim of the Russians 
probably was to separate Mukhtar 
from Kars, and from communication 
with Turkish territory generally, 
and to force him back upon Trans- 
caucasia, Early in the action the 
Russian right drove the Turks 
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from the hill of Great Yanilar 
back upon Little Yanilar, . but 
failed to dislodge them from the 
latter position after many hours’ 
fighting, | reinforcements _ having 
come promptly up to the over- 
matched Turkish left. The centre 
was kept engaged by an artillery- 
fire, to which the Turks replied ; 
bat the main attack seems to have 
been on the right, where, at one 
time, the Turkish position _ was 
turned. If the Russians could have 
held and improved their advantage, 
the object of the attack would have 
been attained; but they could 
not,. The Turks soon rectified the 
impending evil on their flank and 
drove back the Russians. Night 
interrupted the engagement, which 
was only partially renewed on the 
3d. But on the 4th* the Turks 
pressed upon the Russians and 
drove them back a long distance: 
on the Russian left. On the same- 
day also the Russians, for some 
reason, retired from Great Yanilan- 
—the Turks claim to have driven, 
them back; the. Russians affirm: 
they withdrew because of the 
scarcity of water in their new posi- © 
tion: whatever was the cause. of 
their withdrawal, they doubtless- 
did retreat, and thus the attack was. 
a failure along the whole. line.,, It 
is believed that the Russian logs in 
killed, wounded, and missing, was 
10,000 men in this action—a huge 
price to pay for a profitless attempt !. 
Gazi Abmed Mukhtar, having got 
the upper hand in Asia, evidently 
intended to keepit, It is. unfortun-. 
ate for the generals in Armenia that. 
a contest of so much more absorb- 
ing interest. should be going on in 
Europe.. But for this, our interest 
in the Asiatic war would be. very 
great, Though eclipsed for the 





* The accounts of this battle were conflicting and confused as to details. It 
is not certain whether it began on the 2d or the 3d October; or whether it lasted 
two or three days. We adopt what seems the best-supported account. 
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moment, its events are of great im- 
portance, as will appear whenever 
the time for a settlement may come. 
Meantime our readers should by no 
means Jook upon these actions as 
secondary events. ‘ 

A few days after Suleiman’s ap- 
pointment to his new command we 
read of a reinforcement having been 
sent to the Czarewitch from before 
Plevna, of the Czar being about to 
move his headquarters to Sistova, and 
of the Servian Government having 
made profession at Constantinople 
of peaceful intentions. These things 
came of an active general’s advent, 
before he had shown himself, and 
thereby two things were proved: 
ist, That it is of the greatest advan- 
tage to the Turks to make demon- 
strations and to alarm the enemy as 
much as possible in regard to his 
many weak points; 2d, That the 
Russian strategy is short-sighted and 
without resources. 

As to the first proposition, those 
who have scanned the events of the 
war will have perceived that the 
least contretemps has constantly 
sufficed to upset the plans of the 
Russian commanders. The revolt 
in the Caucasus and the rising of 
some Kurds caused the first scare 
in Asia and led to the retrograde 
movement from before Erzeroum. 
A reported landing of the Turks in 
Roumania caused the Russians to 
hurry back troops for the protection 
of their magazines, to the great detri- 
ment of the war in Bulgaria. The 
discovery of the Hungarian con- 
spiracy created terror at Bucharest, 
and a cry arose for a return of at 
least the Roumanian army from the 
seene of war. These scares might 
undoubtedly be multiplied if the 
Turks would work upon the terrors 
of the allies, . In regard to the 
second proposition, none of the pos- 
sible mischances on which the Turks 
could create alarms, could have 


much disturbed a provident and an 
able foe. Such a one would have 
looked to ail these weak points 
before setting out (if he had set 
out at all in such circumstances), 


and have had a parry ready in case. 


a thrust should be made.in the 
direction of any flaw in his armour. 
He would never allow it to be seen 
how disconcerted he might .be by 
any of the ordinary devices of war. 

Towards the middle of October a 
great change was noticeable in the 
tone of many of the Continental 
newspapers. They did not hesi- 
tated to speak of Russia as having 
descended to thé level of a second- 
rate Power—indeed, after having 
for long persisted in crediting her 
with an ability which she did not 
possess, they took suddenly to 
trampling upon her, as it were, 
rather more than her disasters war- 
ranted. Their disparaging remarks 
may all hereafter prove applicable. 
In the meantime, the loss of re- 
spect all over Europe which the style 
of these indicates must be a bitter 
humiliation, but it may also be a 
salutary admonition. It, at any 
rate, shows the direction in which 
opinion is tending, and the gulf to- 
wards which persistence in her error 
is drawing her. It is not yet too late 
to escape all the worst consequences 
of this ill-advised invasion, although 
it is too late to avoid a temporary 
loss of reputation. Russia does not, 
however, bear the character of being 
a reckless gambler who will go 
blindly forward to destruction, tak- 
ing no heed of the preaching of 
events. She has staked and lost; 
but not more, probably, than she 
can bear to lose: there is no sense 
in following this up and setting 
her life upon a cast. Besides injur- 
ing herself, she is taking from the 
States of Europe whatever little 
influence they might still be able 
to exert in rectifying the evils of 
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Turkish rule. She has whitewashed 
the Turk—brought him out in the 
character of a patriot and a brave 
soldier, instead of an oppressor and 
an imbecile, and she will surely 
not add to her mistake by letting 
him appear as a conqueror! If 
she could bring herself to acknow- 
ledge that she has been a little too 
forward in sceking to deal with 
him in ber off-hand way, and if 
she would once more relegate him 
to the slower but more efficacious 
discipline of European opinion, 
things would probably go better for 
her, for him, and for the cause for 
which she professes to be in arms. 
That cause is ours as much as hers, 
with this difference, that we have 
never attempted to make any selfish 
profit out of it. It is possible that 
Judas might really bave passed for 
a friend of the poor, had it not 
been too well known that he was 
a thief ! 

In the absence of military opera- 
tions correspondents began now to 
write about the weather, the pri- 
vations to which the allied troops 
were exposed, and the fearful sick- 
ness and: mortality which were 
weakening them, About the se- 
verity of the frosts and rains in 
Bulgaria we have not the least 
doubt; but we cannot believe that 
Russia has sent out her troops 
to encounter such weather with- 
out proper winter shoes, without 
warm clothing, and without the 
ordinary camp shelter. When a 
few weeks ago we used to read 
of Mehemet Ali Pasha’s successful 
engagements, bis booty often in- 
cluded a quantity of Russian great- 
coats—which showed that in some 
directions provision was being made. 
There may be instances where the 
wants of the troops have been ne- 
glected ; bat it is hardly likely that 
a nation such as Russia would do 
a thing so suicidal as to expose 
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her troops without the simple pre- 
caution of covering them properly. 
There is plenty of real clan 
and we have not the least need of 
exaggerations to make a pitiful pic- 
ture. That the sick and wounded 
cannot be properly accommodated, 
we can quite believe. Everything 
points to the conclusion that a cam- 
paign of a very different kind was 
expected; and it is highly probable 
that hospital accommodation is la- 
mentably deficient. Then we have 
the fact that, owing to bad roads 
and scarcity of transport, the sup- 
plies have never, at the best of 
times, been very profuse; and now 
that we hear frequently of -bro- 
ken bridges and impassable cause- 
ways, it is quite conceivable that 
rations may in some kinds ran 
short. Clearly, things are not yet 
past bearing; but this is only the 
beginning of the end, and what 
may not the state of the allied army. 
become after a few weeks of win- 
ter weather! Strange to say, the 
Roumanians are credited with a bet: 
ter commissariat than the Russians; 
and their hospital provision is ‘also 
said to be superior. As these de- 
partments cannot have been or- 
ganised at a word, praise is due 
to the Roumanians. for their effit 
ciency. How the discipline of the 
troops has hitherto been maintained 
is a mystery. Inaction, bad lead- 
ing, reverses, and hardships might 
have been looked for to loosen it 
ere this. Certainly it cannot be 
expected to survive lony when the 
circumstances adverse to it shall 
have increased. These are not 
seasoned troops who have learned 
to make the field their home, . but 
inexperienced levies who must be 
cared for if they are not to rebel or 
disappear. . 
General Gourko, the hero of the 
Balkans, set off with a strong force 
from the neighbourhood of Sistova, 
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with the intention, as he stated, of 
making for Sophia; bat his errand 
was supposed to be to ent off Gazi 
Osman’s communications with the 
south. On the same day when this 
was announced, we read that Chef- 
ket Pasha, having advanced from 
Orchanie, had effected a junction 
with the garrison of Plevna. It 
was not clear whether or not the 
whole of an immense train of sup- 
plies which he had escorted for the 
greater part of its march, had or 
had not entered Osman’s lines, It 
had been delayed at the bank of a 
river, the bridge over which had 
been broken down by the enemy, and 
could not immediately be repaired 
owing to the inclement weather. 
If not arrived at Plevna, the supply- 
train was considered to be in a - 
of safety. The roads were reported 
to be free of Russians in all direc- 
tions, and thus General Gourko’s 
expedition would seem to have 
started just in time to be too late. 
This junction of Chefket looked 
like a very serious event; because 
Osman, with this reinforcement, 
might be very little inferior in 
strength to the army in his front, 
and it was now quite a possibility 
that he might take the offensive. 
If he should not do so at once he 
would be able to act with fearful 
effect whenever the Russians should 
be compelled to rise from before 
Plevna; and it was now ina high 
degree probable that they would 
have to rise before long. 

We werd kept very much in the 
dark regarding the strength of the 
Turkish forces and their means of 
recruiting ; but it is reasonable to 
suppose that the successes of the 
autumn would incline many Mus- 
sulmans to join the standards, The 
dispossessed Mohammedans of Bal- 
garia would probably take service 
to a man, and the Abkasians and 
other Circassians must have been 


only too glad to enlist. We re- 
member, too, that this is a holy 
war against the Giaour, and con- 
clude that great numbers of the 
Faithful will be inclined to take 
part in it, especially while the ar- 
mies of Islam are victorious. If 
this be so, it furnishes yet another 
reason why Russia should not wait 
in Bulgaria till she becomes en- 
tangled, or her retreat, is impeded, 
because a fearful retribution may 
await her if from any cause the 
Turks should get unmistakably 
the upper hand. After all the bad 
passions which have been awaken- 
ed, and for which Russia herself is 
mainly responsible, it is not certain 
that capitulations would be possible. 
We do not care to dwell on the sub- 
ject; but it is so serious as to make 
every reflecting person desire that 
the Russian army should withdraw 
to the left bank of the Danube 
while retreat is comparatively safe. 
What would they surrender by 
leaving Bulgaria now? can any one 
tell? No; but it is easy to say 
what they might avert. 
Notwithstanding the fanaticism 
of the Turks, and the certainty that 
they are all of one mind about re- 
sisting the invasion, they present 
the inconsistency of detting their 
domestic jealousies stand In the 
light of their patriotism. Mehemet 
Ali’s generals, we are told, were not 
all as loyal and devoted as they 
might have been. Some of them, 
supported by back-stairs influence, 
were thwarting him, and so ham- 
pering his movements as to cause 
that backwardness. at which we 
were all so surprised during the 
latter days of bis command, when 
a bolder strategy might have had 
the effect of relieving Plevna. His 
chief of the staff and Ahmet Eyoub 
Pasha have been relieved, and 
sent to Constantinople to answer 
for their obstructiveness. It is well 
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to make these wilfal officers under- 
stand that their personal jealonsies 
and plans must give way when the 
public weal requires it; but, prob- 
ably, faults like theirs are too 
common, and private feelings are 
too much indulged throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, to 
allow of their sin being very severely 
punished. Independently of that 
consideration, we are not disposed 
to condemn as decidedly as some 
have done the practice of removing 
unsuccessful commanders and lieu- 
tenants. In an army like that of 
the Sultan, in which officers have 
formerly had so few chances of 
showing what they were worth, it 
is the only way to get at able 
men. It is what the Northern 
Americans did in their civil war, 
and it brought them at last capable 
leaders and success. Mehemet Ali 
Pasha was a decided improvement 
upon Abdul Kerim Pasha; and 
probably Suleiman Pasha, if not a 
great general, may prove himself to 
be fitter for the post than Mehemet 
Ali. Reouf Pasha behaved very 
well in the Balkans in August, and 
it seems a very proper arrangement 
that he should have back his old 
command. With such a warlike 
population as Turkey is now found 
to own, she ought to be able to face 
any enemy in the gate; and it is 
to be hoped that the réplacement 
of incapable officers may be carried 
much farther down than it yet has 
been, so that their splendid material 
may be worked up to its best. It 
is imperative, too, if the army is to 
be efficient, that there should be a 
thorough reform in the civil service. 
The incubus which it was impossible 
to shake off under a blunter stimu- 
lus may be exorcised by the fearful 
danger which has been encountered, 
and by the knowledge of the fell de- 
signs against Turkey entertained by 
her persistent encmy. If Russia can 
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be thus nonplussed by the Turks, 
such as this war found them, what 
chance could she have against them 
in the field, if they were proper 
organised, supplied, and command- 
ed? Ugly and venomous as this 
adversity undoubtedly is, it prob- 
ably holds for Turkey a precious 
jewel which no other dispensation 
could have brought-to her. - 

It is greatly to the credit of the 
Porte that the new constitution, 
such as dt is, has been allowed to 
live on through all the hurly-barly 
of the war. There was ample 
opportunity for putting it aside, 
and consigning it to oblivion, if the 
Government had been so minded. 
This is a proof that the infidel in- 
tends to sep faith with Europe, 
notwithstanding the difficulties and 
stumbling-blocks which the Powers 
have allowed to be thrast in his 
way. ~When the Turkish Parlia- 
ment shall again assemble, the event 
ought not to pass without some ap- 
proving notice from the more liberal 
Governments. That is much more 
likely than foreign armies to work 
out the improved rule which we all 
desire to see in the Turkish pro- 
vinces. It will, after a time, place 
Turkey immeasurably before Russia 
as a civilised State, and cause her, 
if anvthing can, to be accepted as a 
member of the European family. 
We write this with a full recol- 
lection of all the difficult qualities 
which have been ascribed to the 
Turk and his religion. But it is 
much to be suspected that the con- 
ventional Turk, the “stock” Turk 
familiar to Western minds, is an 
altogether fictitious being. We are 
compelled at length to acknowledge 
the wrong that we did him in many 
essential respects; and it will be 
well that, before we make specula- 
tions which rest upon his character, 
we should revise our whole idea of 
him, and try to knew him as he is. 
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It is very questionable whether he 
would have set himself against the 
eneral wish and conscience of 
urope, if he had not known that 
Europe was acting more or less in 
the interest of his inveterate foe. 
Europe speaking with its own voice, 
and Europe as the mouthpiece of 
Russian greed, are two very ciffer- 
ent things: We have yet to see 
how he will demean himself: to- 
wards Europe, after Russian inso- 
lence shall have received a check. 
If he shall have learned to disre- 
ard the vampire who has so long 
thirsted for his blood, and to re- 
spect bhimself—and this war may 
teach him to do both—he may 
rove a much more accommodat- 
ing ‘person than he has hitherto 
appeared, 

On the 13th October all accounts 
concurred in representing the affairs 
of the allied army as far more 
gloomy than they had ever seemed 
before. The most persistent be- 
lievers in Russian success owned 
to w slight faltering in their faith. 
A few days of bad weather, like 
the fire upon sympathetic ink, had 
brought suddenly into prominent 
view many defects and disabilities 
which were partially kept out of 
sight during the brighter months. 
It is in war, sometimes, as in 
ways of living—imprudences and 
neglects which have really a fatal 
tendency do not force general atten- 
tion until they have resulted in in- 
eurable disease; yet observant physi- 
eians have known, even while the 
appearance of health and strength 
was most specious, what the end 
must be. And the same. pages 
which told of the deepening gloom 
in the field, recounted also how 
a band of 1500 Hungarians had 
actually made an irtaption’ into 
Lower Wallachia. The expedition 
itself could be regarded as little 
more than an explosion of violent 
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feeling. It had no appearance of 
being well designed, of being able 
to maintain itself, or of being for- 
midable to the allies, And yet it 
was an incident of great importance, 
and might have proved to affect: the 
duration of the war. There have 
been many rumours lately of the 
Roumanians being rather sick of 
the campaign. If so, here was an 
excellent excuse for the Roumanian 
contingent to return home. Their 
own land had been invaded, and 
self-interest, as well as the interest 
of Russia, required that sueh in- 
vasions should be emphatically 
discouraged. The incident had 
happened at a most inconvenient 
time, it is true; but that is general- 
ly the way with evils whose long- 
continued threatenings have been 
persistently disregarded. At what- 
ever cost, it must be repelled, and 
its repetition guarded against. But 
that was not all that it portended. 
It showed that the disposition of 
Hungary to take active part in the 
war was more pronounced and more 
widespread than was imagined; 
also, that peace between the allies 
and Turkey was almost as necessary 
to Austria as to Russia. It became 
now a by no means absurd sup- 
position that one of the three lov- 
ing Emperors might say to another, 
“T have vot the slightest wish to 
interfere with your designs; but 
if you do not speedily withdraw 
into your own dominions, I shail 
have to choose between falling on 
our flank and facing a civil war at 
ome. For God’s sake, don’t drive 
me to either alternative!” What is 
Russia to say in reply to such an 
appeal ? 

Amid the records of all these 
troubles, we met with little para- 
graphs affirming the designs of the 
allies to attack Silistria or Rustchuk, 
or both. Possession of a fortress or 
two, it now came to be admitted, 
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was necessary to a winter occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria, Fortresses were 
evidently rising in estimation. It 
would have been well for the in- 
vader if he. had paid a little respect 
to them before. Her fortresses 
have this year saved Turkey from 
a foreign conquest; and the les- 
son regarding them, taught by the 
events of this campaign, is one 
worth laying to heart. That the 
progress of nations alters the con- 
ditions of warfare, is an axiom which 
few would deny.. But there are 
always in the world rash and im- 
patient spirits who go ahead much 
faster than nations do, and wax 
prematurely severe upon everything 
that is not. new. Fortresses, which 
happen to be rather old-fashioned, 
have lately had their turn of this 
withering contempt. Modern vis, 
modern energy, modern genius, were 
not to be impeded by these old- 
world devices. And yet the Turkish 


fortresses have vindicated the saga- 
city of their constructors against the 
sneers of some of our rapid paper 


generals, Beyond all question, the 
importance of permanent fortifica- 
tions has not diminished in conse- 
quence of the advance of science 
and art. What we wrote above of 
the increased power of the defence 
over the attack, is an argument 
which enhances rather than detracts 
from the value of strong places of 
arms. Turkey will do well, when- 
ever she may have the means, to 
augment her works of defence in 
both number and magnitude. The 
old fortresses, erected in days when 
thirty or forty thousand men were 
a great army, are dwarfed by the 
hundreds of thousands who nowa- 
days take the field on either side, A 
mere detachment from such an army 
can neutralise a fortress whose gar- 
rison is fifteen or twenty thousand, 
and pass on to its objective point. 
Therefore a modern fortress should 
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be capable of containing a garrison 
more in proportion to a modern 
army. 

It might be imagined that Russia 
had already enough on her hands, 
and tat neither Silistria nor Rast- 
chuk was likely to be molested at 
present. The very ominous news that 
the bridges were beginning to give 
way before the rising Danube, fur- 
nished another hint of the business 
with which the allied army had 
really to occupy itself. Such great. 
accidents, happening on the open 
river, cannot be concealed ; but fresh 
restrictions ‘now imposed upon cor- 
respondents and other visitors to the 
allied camps seemed to intimate that 
there was a good deal to be seen there 
which it would not be profitable. to 
tell of. There is, however, always the 
possibility that these restrictions are 
made for purely military reasons ; 
and therefore we must be on our 
guard against making wrong infer- 
ences from them. . But we: were as- 
sured that the transport was failing 
on both banks of the Danube, and 
also that forage was very scarce in 
the allied army. A new destination 
was now reported for General Gour- 
ko’s foree—he was to relieve the 
troops in the Schipka Pass. The 
story of his marching on Sophia was 
intended to deceive the enemy as to 
his real object; and thus it would 
have been very strange if Chefket 
had found him on the communica- 
tions south and west of Plevna. 

The total destruction of another 
Turkish ironclad by torpedoes was 
on the 13th reported to have oc- 
curred near Sulina. From the short 
accounts transmitted, it would seem 
that a Russian gunboat had decoyed 
the vessel on to the danger, and that 
the infernal machines, which had 
been accurately laid, exploded at 
the right time, so as to — 
complete demolition. The Turkish 
navy has certainly failed to render ~ 
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the assistance which might have 
been ‘expected from it in this war. 
Such a powerful fleet ought to have 
kept the enemy’s coasts in continual 
alarm, and to have picked up every 
hostile craft that could show on the 
Black Sea. As it is, weeks often 
elapse without record of any mari- 
time operation; and when we do 
hear of the ships, it is often because 
they have blundered into some dis- 
aster like this at Sulina. Some Rus- 
sian floating-batteries seem to have 
made a desert of Sulina, spite of 
what the Turks could do from the 
shore or from the sea. ‘ This is very 
discreditable to the Turks ; the only 
remark that cdn be made on their 
behalf is, that their towns are not 
so frequently molested as was the 
ease three months ago. 

The Hungarian raid which had 
been so circumstantially announced, 
was, a few days later, stated to be 
a mere fiction invented by the Rou- 
manians themselves. It certainly 
seemed to have been adopted by the 
Roumanian Government. Before the 
Roumanians were accused of the 
fabrication, there had been state- 
ments to the effect that it had been 
an exaggeration or a mistake. — It 
is really unimportant whether the 
adventure took place or not. It 
derived its gravity from the general 
feeling in Hungary, on which (if a 
falsehood) it was based. There is 
no doubt about that feeling, what- 
ever doubt there may be about the 
raid. 

On 17th October we learned that 
the redoubt. at Plevna, towards 
which the Roumanians had been 
pushing their trenches, had been 
disarmed by the garrison—the tele- 
gram adding that the allies feared 
that it might have been counter- 
mined, and hesitated about enter- 
ing it. If it be true that the work 
has been abandoned, we may feel 
sure that Osman does not consider 


that the possession of it will be 
a serious advantage to the allies, 
If so, the latter have been expend- 
ing their labour upon an object of 
minor importance, and, by conse- 
quence, withholding it from other 
works which might have been bet- 
ter worth prosecuting. This little 
field-work had occupied a besieger 
some three or four weeks, and many 
a permanent fortress has not done 
so much. As to counter-mines, it 
was rather late in the day to think 
of them, after the trenches had been 
ushed close up to the work. The 

esieger ought to have made sub- 
terranean galleries as he went along, 
to feel for these very ordinary re- 
sorts of a besieged work, If he has 
neglected to do this, he must eithér 
do it now at a considerable expense 
of time, or take possession, and run 
the risk of what may happen. 

It should be mentioned, too, that 
about this time there were reports 
flying about, but not traceable to 
any source that could be relied on, 
to the effect that the garrison of 
Plevna was reduced to. very griev- 
ous straits, and was suffering great- 
ly from want of provisions, shelter, 
clothing, and ammunition. If this 
report were true, or even.founded on 
fact, it followed that the account 
of Chefket’s two different introduc- 
tions of plentiful stores, and his own 
official telegram announcing his suc- 
cess, were untrue. Now the Russian 
telegrams virtually corroborated the 
news of Chefket’s first relief, there- 
by doing away with the idea that 
absolute destitution existed, and 
leaving much ground for suppos- 
ing that the second relief. (reported 
through the same channels as the 
first) did take place. Now that we 
have the evidence of so few -eye- 
witnesses, and when the two sides 
issue accounts of the same matter 
which vary essentially, it is necessa- 
ry to be guarded in accepting news. 
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There was another. report, not con- 
tradicted, to the effect that the 
Turks had captured a very large 
quantity of sheep and some 5000 
oxen from the enemy —a_ very 
serious loss to the latter under 
present circumstances. 
Notwithstanding the advanced 
season of the year, the armies in 
Armenia seemed to be more active 
this month than those in Europe. 
A second battle was said to have 
taken place on the frontier on the 
15th. The Russians claimed to 
have gained a victory, to have taken 
a great number of prisoners, and to 
have opened the way to Kars, but 
there was as yet no admission from 
’ the Turkish commander that he had 
lost the battle. The failure | of 
the Asiatic attack in the summer 
is a thing for which we Britons 
have much reason to be thank- 
ful. Had the invader got to Erze- 
roum, we might, in spite of our 
wishes, have been dragged into the 
war for interests as to which the 
other Powers of Europe. would 
scarcely have sympathised with us. 
That danger does not threaten now. 
We cannot imagine that the Czar 
ean nourish the hope of speedily 
owning a Mediterranean port. He 
is fighting now in Asia, probably 
for the purpose of postponing re- 
volts in the Caucasus and Transcau- 
casia. These might be expected to 
break out immediately if he should 
become inactive, or take any step 
that could look like a confession of 
failure. We hope to receive more 
distinct news of what has befallen 
Gazi Mukhtar before we go to press. 
Another attempt has been = re- 
ported of the Turks to get across 
the Danube. This time it was near 
Kalarasch. It was repelled, as for- 
mer attempts had been, but the 
Turks are certainly right in creating 
alarms of this kind. The transport, 
and especially the river transport, of 
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the Russian army, is becoming such 
an anxious matter that it is easy to 
raise frights concerning it, and these 
frights cannot but distract the troops 
and interfere with the plans of the 
leaders, We should have thought 
that not only crossings might have 
been threatened, but that boats 
might have been kept continually 
moving on the stream, to give an 
idea that some offensive movement 
was in contemplation. It is aston- 
ishing that, with the rising stream 
of the river, heavy weights are not 
floated down to strike and press on 
the bridges. 

On the 18th October we learned 
that the weather had once more 
become fair in Bulgaria, and that 
active operations would reeall our 
attention towards that unhappy re- 
gion again before winter. A gen- 
eral impression seemed to prevail 
that Suleiman Pasha meditated a 
grand attack on the position of the 
Czarewitch,—whence derived we 
know not. Suleiman’s conduct in 
the Schipka Pass showed clearly 
enough that he can fight desperately 
when he chooses; but this was no 
proof that he would be always fight- 
ing wherever he might be. It was 
to be hoped that, if he should find 
a defensive attitude more likely to 
lead to ultimate success than an 
aggressive one, he would adopt the 
former. But he was undoubtedly 
right in reconnoitring actively, and 
in personally ascertaining the cir- 
cumstances of the campaign in or- 
der that he might arrive at a right 
decision. A quick and ready gen- 
eral, even though he might deem it 
prudent to refrain from a decisive 
battle, would. nevertheless be of 
great service to the Turkish cause 
in Bulgaria. Mehemet Ali’s opera- 
tions, however discreet and regular, 
were such as the enemy might un- 
derstand and always be prepared 
for. Something original—a strategy 
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thut could harass the enemy by sur- 
prises, and keep him for ever in 
uncertainty and alarm, although 
departing sometimes from rigid reg- 
ularity—would be an improvement 
on this. But Suleiman would soon 
let us see what he had been medi- 
tating. 

The same return of fine weather 
revived the expectation that some- 
thing brisker than mere spade-and- 
pickaxe work. would yet be attempt- 
ed on the long-threatened Plevna. 
Artillery-fire had recommenced from 
the batteries of the allies. There 
were many reasons why another 
attack should be made this autumn ; 
not that the probability of suc- 
cess seemed very great, but because 
some move that should lead to 
either the possessivn of the place or 
to a raising of the siege was mani- 
festly desirable. The plan of at- 
tacking by regular approaches might 
possibly have proved too slow and 
cumbersome in regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the war. And we 
must not omit to state here that 
reports seemed to multiply of dis- 
content and suffering in Gazi Os- 
man’s garrison. They were reports 
hard to believe in face of the evi- 
dence of supplies and reinforcements 
sent and brought up by Chefket, 
and might certainly have been 
merely 


“A thing devised by the enemy,” 


whose purpose a belief in them 
would have suited admirably. But 
they were reiterated, so that it 
would have been wrong to close 
the understanding against the pos- 
sibility that the Russians might 
have information of a failure in the 
spirit of Osman’s army. If such 
information were correct, it was 
sufficient to justify a new hope that 
Plevna might now be ready to fall. 
If the Turk had begun with a burst 
of energy and vigour, we might not 
have been surprised to find that it 


was mere froth on the cup, and that 
there were but sorry dregs beneath. 
But, in sooth, he showed nothing 
like wanton effervescence; he kept 
his valour well in store for serious 
work, and be will cruelly disappoint 
opinion if, after all, his courage or 
his endurance should fail. 

We have been exceedingly slow 
to believe the different accounts of 
plots discovered and punished in 
Russia, and we would not now as- 
sume that any particular plat ever 
existed as we have seen it described, 
At the same time, plots are so con- 
stantly reported, as to leave a con- 
viction that disaffection exists to a 
very dangerous extent. With some 


the war is unpopular; and some, ° 


always restless and rebellious, take 
advantage of the absence of the 


troops to promote sedition. The . 


reports are worthy of note, as illus- 
trating one of the many risks at 
which the Russian Government is 
prosecuting the war. If one mine 
should explode, a legion of mines 
may be found to have been charged, 
and the end of such accidents no 
soul can foresee. We write this 
after reading the intelligence that it 
had been intended by some con- 
spirators to seize a Government 
dockyard. The Czar’s proclamation 
to the Poles is a proof that the 
minds of the rulers are: not easy 
about that unfortunate people. 

By the 19th October all doubt 
was dispelled as to the general 
result of the battle in Armenia, 
which occurred on the 15th. Some 
obscurity still remained as to details, 
but there could be no longer ques- 
tion that Gazi Mukhtar had sus- 
tained a most serious defeat. He was 
attacked by the Grand Duke Michael 
with a force outnumbering the 
Turkish army in the proportion of 
twowto one. The key of Makhtar's 
position is stated to have been the 
Awlias hill, which he had fortified. 
His right was on the Aladja Dagh, 
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and his left at or near the heights 
of Orlok. His army covered, it is 
said, a large extent of ground, and 
so was but loosely linked, and was 
unable to offer a strong resistance 
at any one point. On the 14th.the 
Russian right wing under General 
Lazareff, either by manceuvring or 
as the result of a combat, occupied 
the Orlok heights; but its com- 
mander, not feeling secure in’ his 
position, telegraphed to the Grand 
Dake for support. The latter, 
robably having observed how 
Nakhtar’s army was weakened by 
being extended, and seeing that one 
wing was already held in. check, 
and indeed to some extent turned, 
by Lazareff’s operations of the day 
before, determined to give the re- 
quired assistance by making an at- 
tack along the whole line, whicb his 
superior numbers enabled him to 
do with great effect. He according- 
ly opened a tremendous rtillery- 
fire upon the intrenched position 
on the heights of Awlhias, while his 
left advanced against the Turkish 
battalions on the Aladja.... Mukh- 
tar reinforced the defenders of the 
Awlias and. tried to make it sure, 
but was unable to do so... The 
enemy, after a heavy cannonade, 
stormed the works on the bill. and 
carried it after four hours’ fight- 
ing, completely beating back the 
Turks, who, with those taken in 
reverse by Lazarefl, had to com- 
‘ mence a hurried retreat. The Rus- 
sians, pouring past the Avwlias, 
entirely separated the beaten Turks 
from their right wing, and were 
active enough to pursue them rvig- 
orously. Meanwhile the: corps on 
the Aladja, after gallantly hold- 
ing its ground for long after: the 
battle had ceased elsewhere, was 
finally compelled to retreat@heayj 
overpowered. According to va 
sian accounts, it surrendered at: 

but this point is not quite aséer- 
tained. Surrendered or not, it was 
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badly routed, and retired in no con- 
dition to confront the enemy for 
the present. The remainder of the 
beaten army would seem to have 
fallen back towards Kars under 
Abmed Mukhtar, in what order was 
notas yet ascertainable. The camp 
on the Aladja was captured, and 
with it thirty-two pieces of artillery, 
and an immense quantity of tents, 
ammunition,-and provision. The 
defeated army is thought to have 
amounted, before the battle, to some ° 
35,000 men, and the victors to 
about 70,000. 

The victory was the first, and 
only, important one that the Kus- 
sians had enjoyed throughout the 
war. To what extent they. could 
improve it at this season was very 
uncertain in the absence of further 
information. Six weeks ago it 
would undoubtedly have enabled 
them once more to prosecute their 
advance upon Erzeroum; but. ac-' 
cording to the best opinions that we 
have been able to collect, it is now 
too late for such an expedition. If 
this be so, Mukhtar has done good 
service by holding his ground so 
long even as he has done. To the 
Czar and to his troops in Bulgaria 
the victory brought gratification of a 
kind to which they had long been 
strangers. Their joy seems to have 
been overflowing, and they lost no 
time in informing their friends of 
the wonderful thing which their 
army in the East had done. . It is 
possible that their magnification of 
the victory may have a better ex- 
planation than vainglory and boast- 
ing. How if the Czar should resort 
to all this trumpeting to make his 
triumph appear as the Jong-waited- 
for “great. victory” which was to 
reburnish his tarnished honour, and 
make him ready, in his great mag- 
nanimity, to offer terms of peace ! 
It would be the wisest act of his 
since he declared war, if he should 
so turn this victory to account, 
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Meanwhile, let us say that the Rus- 
sian tacticsin this engagement seem 
to have been much above those 
which they have generally used, and 
that the battle was ably fought and 
won. Considering the difference in 
strength of the opposing armies, no 
particular skill or courage was re- 
quired to win after the action was 
once brought about: but to attack 
with overwhelming force is always 
a general’s aim; he must leave 
nothing to chance out of a chival- 
rous inclination to fight the enemy 
on equal terms, 

As regarded Gazi Mukhtar, this 
must have been a crushing defeat, 
taking the very mildest view of 
what had happened to him. He 
had lost half his army, and stores 
toa ruinousamount. "The degree of 


his reverse will depend on the con- 
dition in which he was able to draw 
off the shattered battalions that still 
‘rally round his standards. Should 


they not be very badly demoral- 
ised he may, in a short time, be in 
a position to make head once more 
against the enemy. But if, as is to 
be feared, his men are dispersed and 
dejected, he may not be able to take 
the field again this year. Unques- 
tionably, the Gazi made a mistake 
in allowing himself to be brought 
to action, at such disadvantage. 
There was little except glory to be 
gained by fighting, and, as has been 
proved, there was a great deal to be 
lost by it. He had the means of 
knowing, and he probably did know, 
how vastly superior the enemy was 
in numbers, and he ought to have 
maneuvred and avoided a general 
engagement. The fault proceeded, 
no doubt, from the uninterrupted 
success which he had enjoyed for 
several months leading to that 
not uncommon mistake of under- 
valuing an often-beaten enemy, 
and tempting fortune by reckless 
daring. In his own telegram he 
spoke of preparing for revenge, 
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which did not look as if he was 
giving way to despair. Later tele. 
grams spoke of his right wing as 
not having surrendered, and as 
having, since the battle, cut its 
way through the enemy’s lines, 
If the remains of the army onl 
remember at what a low eb 
their affairs were in June, they 
need not despair of recovering from 
this defeat, damaging though it has 
been. If Ismail, whom _ he has 
called in, be able to join Mukhtar 
speedily, that will at once be a 
support. He has plenty of victories 
to score agaivst this misfortune, 
and the lesson has probably been 
given at a time when the enemy 
ean derive only partial advan 

from it. Should the Porte be able 
to make any troops at all disposable, 
it can send them to Trebizond by sea 
with rapidity. The effects of aban- 
doning the Caucasians are being 
felt in this reverse. Hard pressed 
as the Government was in August, 
it would have been well, at a heavy 
price of self-denial, to have kept 
that ulcer festering. A trouble in 
his rear, which he cannot gauge, is 
as a millstone about the neck of a 
military commander. ’ 

If the next move is to be a repe- 
tition of the siege of Kars, the Rus- 
sians ought to have a tedious pro- 
spect before them. The’ fortress 
has been strengthened and in other 
ways provided, and will probably 
be for the next six months a pleas © 
anter place than a besieger’s camp 
outside, In estimating the chances 
of a Russian force passing Kars 
and advancing towards Erzeroum, 
we must remember how very difli- 
cult it was to moye and provision 
an army along those roads in the 
height ofsummer, and then judge 

1 of thing the transport ser- 

in that region must be at the 
f October. 

The latest intelligence that reach- — 

es.us before going to press gives” 
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d hope that much of what was 
ukhtar’s right wing still keeps the 
field under Rachid Pasha; also that 
Ismail was making his retreat in 
good order, We hear, too, of the 
Porte making great efforts to de- 
spatch troops to cover Erzeroum, 
His defeat, though bad enough for 
Mukhtar, has not, then, made his 
enemy’s path so straight as some 
were ready to imagine. 

Also, it stands recorded that a 
partial attack had, on the 19th Oc- 
tober, been made on the works at 
Plevna. The Roumanians, from 
their trenches, delivered an assault 
on the redoubt next the Grivitza, 
while at the same time.a Russian 
attempt was tried on some of the 
works to the eastward. The allies 
had no success in either quarter. 
As the last accounts which we saw 
stood, the attack to the east was 
auxiliary to that on the central re- 
doubt. The Roumanians were en- 
gaged in the latter, it appears, for 
an hour, at the end of which time 
they were expelled with the loss of 
over a thousand killed and wound- 
ed. Another account affirms that 
the Roumanians held the redoubt 
for a time, but were expelled in the 
night. All accounts agree in saying 
that they were beaten back; and a 
general’ impression prevailed that 
worse remained behind than what 
we had been allowed to know of 
the disaster. A correspondent of 
the ‘Standard,’ who had been in 
Plevna, and who had left the place 
two days before the allies attacked, 
has given the eye-witness’s account 
(so much desired) of the state of 
things within the lines. In no re- 
spect does he confirm the reports of 
want or suffering; and he asserts 
that as many as 20,000 Turks are 
on the road between Pleypa and 
Sophia ; that the latter is be 
tified, just as the former is ; an 
the arrangements for securing com- 
munication are excellent. When it 
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is added that 7000 Turks are march- 
ing from Reouf’s force towards Or- 
chanie, and that Russian reinforce- 
ments are still coming up through 
Bucharest, we shall have given the 
sum of our information up to the 
eve of publication, 

We have more than once of late 
expressed a hope that peace might 
not be far off. And we have the 
happiness of feeling more and more 
hopeful as the months roll on, It 


‘becomes clearer every day that Rus- 


sia has no chance of acquiring ter- 
ritory, or of dictating to the Turk 
in this campaign; but we are con- 
tinually told that if she does not 
succeed in this she will certainly 
have another, and another still,—as 
if she had only to persist, and at 
last attain the fruition of all that 
she has been longing and toiling 
for. But is there the least reason 
for supposing that Russia may next 
year, or the year after that, be able 
to make war more vigorously than 
she can do now? She has brought 
into use, and to some extent ex- 
pended, her great stores and muni- 
tions of war; she is not likely to be 
better equipped hereafter, but rather 
the contrary, for her means are 
greatly exhausted. She has already 
brought the flower of her army into 
the field, and done literally nothing 
with it. When she calls out more 
troops, they will scarcely be of bet- 
ter quality than those whom she is 
so rapidly destroying. It is not 
probable that there is any hidden 
military talent at home which will 
blaze out in another year and atone 
for the decidedly limited, if not mo- 
dest, capacity of the extant com- 
manders. Her financial credit does 
not seem to be rising more than her 
wilitary renown, There remains, 
of course, the possibility that in 
time the Turk may be worn out, 
and unable to continue the war from 
sheer exhaustion. But the Turk is 
at home, and the game of endurance 
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will be far easier to him than to his 
enemy. During the six months 
that the war has lasted, the fighting 
ability of the Turk has very per- 
ceptibly improved in many respects, 
and it seems likely to improve still 
farther. The tiring-out plan is a very 
frail reed for Russia or her like to 
lean upon. On the whole, we fail to 
see what reasonable expectation there 
can be of Russia cutting a better 
figure as a belligerent in the immedi- 
ate future than in the barren present ; 
but we can understand a reasonable 
apprehension that another year of 
blundering may accumulate disas- 
ters on her head, and that instead 
of mere failure and exposure as now, 
she may encounter defeat and ruin. 
So plain are these considerations, 
that from them arises a great proba- 
bility that the war will not be per- 
sisted in by Russia; and, if she 
should choose to withdraw from the 
useless, and worse than useless, con- 
test, the result, it may be presumed, 
would be peace, for Turkey, if rid of 
the invader, would scarcely follow 
him into his own land. 

Russia, then, it may be confident- 
ly stated, is working upon herself 
the will of those who desire to see 
her pride subdued .and her ambition 
curbed. . There was, surely, no need 
of any European nation going to 
war with her when she was so in- 
tent upon punishing herself. And 
herein is exemplified the great dis- 
cretion shown by the English Min- 
istry in taking up the position 
which it has all along occupied in 
regard to the Eastern dispute. It 
did all that it could do to prevent 
Russia from declaring this unjust, 
unnecessary, and (for her) most un- 
fortunate war. All Englishmen do 
not, probably, feel their consciences 
as easy as Ministers may do when 
they hear of the fiendish outrages, 


the unexampled carnage, the devas- 
tation, the privations and other 
sufferings which have been afflicting 
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the belligerents for the last six 
months. Be this as it may, the 
majority of our people, and the 
nation, as such, are free from the 
whole of this guilt. The reply of 
the Earl of Derby to the Russian 
announcement of the declaration, 
at which Earl Granville thought pro- 
per to sneer as a document courting 
popularity, is now proved to have 
been in every respect judicious, and 
by no means too pointed or emphatic 
in refusing the consent of this 
nation to the proposed war, and in 
disavowing on the part of the coun- 
try all sympathy with the azgres- 
sion. It speaks the sentiments of 
ourselves and of many other publi- 
cations which are periodically re- 
proached with not wishing well to 
Russia, whose cause is so noble, and 
whose conduct is so disinterested, 
and with allowing that sinful Tur- 
key has any right left—even the 
right of striking a blow for her land 
or for the lives of her people. We 
do not at all come forward as ad- 
mirers or defenders of the Turks 
and their deeds, but we do entirely 
discountenance the action of Russia, 
and in so doing we but participate in 
a sentiment and a policy which have 
been publicly put forward by her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers as those of the na- 
tion at large. We doubt—and our 
doubt is more and more justified 
every day that this war continues— 
we doubt, we say, whether armed in- 
vasion, be it executed with the purest 
intentions and with the most irre- 
sistible force, be a fitting remedy 
for evils such as exist. in Turkey. 
Moreover, judging her by her past 
history and by the changes which 
she has‘in recent years made upon 
the map of the world, we re 
grievously that the purpose of Rus- 
sia is pot pure and disinterested; 

we are sure that her capacity is 
SS: as to enable her to carry 
out a war of chastisement, be her 
motives what they may. But one 
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is not compelled to be strongly on 
cither side in this deplorable strug- 
gle. We may entirely condemn 
the action of Russia, and view the 
failure of it quite composedly, with- 
out becoming the apres or the 
partisans of the Turks. Nine-tenths 
of the condonation and encourage- 
ment which the Turk has lately 
met with haye beeh due. to the in- 
trigues and the violence of Russia, 
who has made his wrongs so im- 
measurably outweigh his offences, 
But there are many, and we claim 
to be of the number, who have not 
wholly parted with their faculty of 
discrimination, There are many 
who, while unequivocally denounc- 
ing his sins, do not desire to see the 
Turk expatriated and subjected to 
all the pains of fire and sword for 
the gratification of Russian ambi- 
tion and greed. The nations of 


Europe, other than Russia, can, we 
imagine, without any great stress of 


their feelings, continue to inhabit 
the same continent with the Turk. 
Nay, we believe that many of them 
feel less repugnance at being _ his 
neighbours than they felt six months 
ago. They are rather pleased to 
discover that he can justify some 
feeling on their part besides horror. 
When they see him in the day of 
adversity casting aside the luxury 
and sloth and insouciance which we 
were taught to believe to be parts 
of his nature, and cheerfully turn- 
ing out to undergo hardship and 
to affront death for his native land 
and for his faith; when they see 
him heroically and successfully re- 
sisting his colossal, ruthless, and 
grasping assailant,—they must be 
wanting in every generous senti- 
ment if they do not speed him with 
some word of encouragement. Grant 
that his sins are as scarlet, he has 
surely suffered a thousandfold, for 
every one of them. If expiatiénm be 
the object desired, he has endured 
enough to satisfy the most rigorous 
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judge; if his amelioration be the 
thing aimed at, there is not the 
least hope of that through Russian 
intervention. The Cossacks do not 
represent a particularly mild or 
civilised régime; and we should 
imagine that even Turks, shifting to 
the Cossack level, would descend 
rather than rise. The Turk is an 
unpleasant and a lexing fact. 
We all feel that ocheae - lad 
if he were not where he is, But, 
he being there, we have no com- 
mission to eject’ or otheryige,to 
punish him, He has as.ggod a 
right to live in his own land as we 
have to live in ours; and if he is 
only fighting for it as we should 
fight for England, we must, as far 
as this contest goes, wish him suc- 
cess, 

This is the sixth notice which 
we have given of the war; when 
our present writing shall be before 
the public, the Storm in the East 
will have lasted half a year, If the 
thousands of compassiorate hearts 
which have been, deprecating the 
continuance of the dreadful strife ask 
themselves. What has been gained 
by it? what progress has been made 
towards any useful end whatever ? 
the answer must be, None. . If, 
again, they look bagk at all the 
horrors to which it bas directly 
given rise, the retrospect is in the 
highest degree appalling. Carnage, 
havoc, cruelty, woe—all that has 
been wrought without result ! the fu- 
ture, for anything we can see, more 
heavily charged with crime and hor- 
ror than the past. Ever and again 
one is driven to exclaim, “Is this 
to go on; will no one stop the use- 
Jess course of devastation and blood- 
shed ?”” Those who take the calmest 
and most philosophic view of the 
war cannot help sometimes giving 
out this cry of anguish, although 
conscious that there will be no 
answer. Europe is too intent upon 
selfish objects to make any move 
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in the cause of humanity. Europe 
will not speak the words which 
alone can close this diabolical 
struggle; Europe will not say to 
Russia, Hold, enough! The wild 
appeals of troubled minds fall on 
deaf and callous ears. The curse 
must continue, unless Russia’s own 
fears and difficulties should make 
her pause. The curse must con- 
tinue, we say; but that is only be- 
cause Englishmen choose to address 
despairing exclamations to Heaven 
and Earth, instead of. freeing their 
souls by taking such action as is 
open to them for the sake of peace, 
If Englishmen wish that the sword 
of the combatants should be beaten 
up — that the plague should be 
stayed — can they not, acting to- 
gether, find sume one to stand 

tween the living and the dead ? 
Europe, it is true, is paralysed -by 
intrigues and jealousies, and can 
take no heed of the deadly duel. 
But England’s hands are free. Let 
those who are sick that 


‘Blood and destruction should be so in 


use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar,” 


consider how far they would choose 
to go in putting a period to the 
chapter of horrors. If it be the 
will of this nation that the war 
should cease, it is certain that the 
expression of that will would be 


. 
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received with much respect by the 
belligerents. Hitherto the voice of 
England has been but an uncertain 
sound; she has been a_ house 
divided against itself. But if Eng- 
land as a people cannot bear on 
her conscience the burden of this 
enormous crime, let her, as a people, 
speak out. She is not called upon 
to threaten or to boast; only to 
speak out her mind (if that be her 
mind) that she abhors and discoun- 
tenances the strife with all her 
heart. The Government has pro- 
perly been neutral, and most loyally 
observed neutrality; but the people 
of these Isles need not be over- 
delicate in such a matter. Because 
as a State we are neutral we need 
not let it be supposed that we are 
indifferent. Without doubt, peace 
will be in some way or other sought 
after, ere another spring shall be 
with us, It may be that the belli- 
gerents would be grateful to a firm 
voice whose insistance should re- 
strain their arms, If that voice 
should be the voice of England, and 
should prevail, we shall have done a 
righteous act, and fulfilled a duty. 
If England refrains from all notice 
of opportunities of peacemaking, let 
her refrain also from empty pro- 
tests and specious aspirations. The 
case requires action and effort; we 
must not only see our duty, we 
must do it, 





















